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A  VERY  significant  illustration  of  the 
growing  esteem  in  which  the  colonies  are 
held  has  been  afforded  by  the  recent  ill¬ 
ness  and  death  of  Sir  John  Macdonald. 
Not  only  has  his  loss  been  lamented  from 
one  end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other,  as 
the  greatest  calamity  that  has  fallen  upon 
the  country  in  recent  years,  but  there  has 
been  a  widespread  feeling  in  the  United 
Kingdom  that  one  of  our  leading  Imperial 
statesmen  has  passed  away  ;  one  whose 
guiding  star  was  loyalty  to  the  British 
connection,  a  sentiment  that  is  shared  by 
Canadians  generally,  and  whose  endeavor 
has  been,  throughout  his  long  and  inter¬ 
esting  career,  to  make  Canada,  as  he  once 
himself  expressed  it,  “  the  right  arm  of 
Bngland  and  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the 
Empire.”  This  feeling  found  expression 
in  the  memorial  service  recently  held  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  when  the  venerable 
building  was  filled  by  a  large  congregation 
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anxious  to  show'  sympathy  with  their  Cana« 
dian  fellow-subjects,  and,  at  the  same- 
time,  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
statesman  who  did  so  much  to  develop  the 
country  with  which  he  was  personally  con¬ 
nected,  and  to  promote  the  closer  union 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  A 
study  of  the  career  of  Sir  John  Macdonald 
is  interesting  from  many  points  of  view, 
but  first  and  foremost  it  cannot  fail  to  im¬ 
press  most  people  with  the  advantages  a 
colonial  life  has  offered  in  the  past,  and 
still  offers  to  a  more  limited  extent,  to 
young  men  of  capacity.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  the  case  of  the  late  Premier  is  only 
one  of  many  instances  that  might  be  given. 
Bom  without  many  social  advantages,  he- 
was  able  by  his  intelligence,  ability,  and 
energy  to  progress  step  by  step  in  political 
life,  until  he  obtained  the  highest  position 
that  was  open  to  him,  and  became  the 
‘‘  Uncrowned  King”  of  the  Dominioa 
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The  early  days  of  the  late  Premier  may 
be  passed  over  without  much  notice. 
Those  who  remember  him  at  that  time  de¬ 
scribe  him  as  having,  to  use  the  words  of 
one  of  his  biographers,  “  a  very  intelligent 
and  pleasing  face,  strange  fuzzy-looking 
hair  that  curled  in  a  dark  mass,  and  a 
striking  nose.”  He  accompanied  his 
parents  to  Canada  in  1821,  having  been 
bom  six  years  previously  in  Glasgow. 
From  an  early  age  he  was  destined,  it  is 
said,  for  the  legal  profession,  his  father 
having  formed  the  idea  that  the  growing 
province  of  Upper  Canada  would  offer 
great  scope  for  professional  men.  At 
school,  though  he  showed  no  special  apti¬ 
tude  for  classics,  he  yet  acquired  a  knowl¬ 
edge  quite  up  to  the  average  ;  but  it  was 
in  mathematics  that  he  displayed  most  tal¬ 
ent,  and  in  algebra  and  Euclid  he  was  the 
show  boy  of  the  grammar  school  at  King¬ 
ston.  When  about  fifteen  years  of  age 
he  entered  a  local  law  oflfice,  and  after  six 
years  of  study  was  called  to  the  Bar  be¬ 
fore  he  was  quite  twenty-one  ;  and  he 
afterward  used  to  tell  how  he  persuaded 
his  father  that  he  was  of  full  age,  although 
really  he  was  some  months  short  of  it. 
The  next  step  was  to  start  a  law  office  on 
his  own  account  ;  and  as  he  w'as  most  at¬ 
tentive  to  his  business,  and,  moreover, 
very  diligent  in  any  work  he  undertook, 
besides  being  very  popular  in  the  city  and 
its  neighborhood,  he  soon  acquired  the 
leading  practice  of  the  place,  and  hisrepu- 
tation  was  much  increased  by  his  efforts  in 
the  defence  (although  unsuccessful)  of 
Von  Schultz,  who  in  1838  headed  an  ex¬ 
pedition  into  Canada  from  the  United 
States.  Later  on  he  was  joined  in  his 
business  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Alexander 
Campbell,  who  has  occupied  many  posi¬ 
tions  in  vaiious  Governments  of  Canada, 
and  is  at  the  present  time  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Ontario ;  and  subsequently  Mr. 
Oliver  Mowat,  who  is  to-day  the  Premier 
of  Ontario,  entered  the  office.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  three  young  men  in  question 
has  caused  the  office  to  be  described  as 
the  ‘‘  nest  of  statesmen.” 

From  the  law  office  to  the  Legislature, 
for  a  man  of  his  parts  and  growing  reputa¬ 
tion,  was  a  natural  transition  in  those  days. 
Mr.  Macdonald  first  became  a  member  in 
1844,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  in  the 
forty-seven  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
that  event,  no  man  has  played  a  more 
prominent  part  in  Canadian  affairs.  In¬ 


deed,  any  adequate  account  of  his  career 
— and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  will,  in 
course  of  time,  be  written — would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  the  history  of  Old  Canada  up  to 
1807,  and  of  the  Dominion  since  that 
year.  When  the  late  Premier  first  entered 
political  life,  the  new  state  of  things 
brought  about  by  the  Union  Act  of  1840 
were  only  getting  into  working  order,  but 
already  the  germs  of  the  difficulties,  which 
subsequently  resulted  in  the  ‘‘  deadlock” 
of  which  the  formation  of  the  Dominion 
was  the  outcome,  had  begun  to  appear. 
The  young  member  at  once  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  position  in  his  party,  and  in  three 
years  became  a  member  of  the  administra¬ 
tion.  The  period  that  passed  between  that 
time  and  the  initiation  of  the  discussions 
which  led  up  to  Confederation  wore  of 
rather  a  humdrum  character,  although  not 
without  occasional  excitement.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  Upper  Canada  was  increasing  in 
a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  Lower  Canada, 
but  under  the  Constitution  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  proxinces  in  the  llouse  of 
Assembly  remained  the  same.  The 
French  Canadians  would  not  concur  in 
the  proposal  that  the  number  of  members 
from  Upper  Canada  should  be  increased  ; 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  out  of  the 
awkward  situation  that  was  created,  under 
which  progress  and  development  were  im¬ 
possible.  In  the  sixties,  however,  the 
question  of  the  union  of  the  maritime 
provinces  was  being  advocated  by  Dr. 
Tupper  (now  Sir  Charles  Tupper)  as  a 
measure  of  defence  in  view  of  the  then 
approaching  termination  of  the  Treaty  of 
Reciprocity  with  the  United  States.  Can¬ 
ada  asked  to  be  allowed  to  join  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  that  were  taking  place,  and  it  was 
in  connection  with  this  movement,  which 
eventually  led  up  to  Confederation,  that 
Mr.  Macdonald  assumed  the  commanding 
position  which  made  his  name  famous. 
The  state  of  affairs  at  that  time  in  Canada 
cannot  better  be  described  than  in  his  own 
words  at  Halifax  in  1864,  after  the  return 
of  the  delegates  from  the  Charlottetown 
Conference.  He  said — “  For  twenty  long 
years  I  have  been  dragging  myself  through 
the  dreary  waste  of  Colonial  politics.  I 
thought  there  was  no  end,  nothing  worthy 
of  ambition,  but  now  I  see  something  that 
is  well  worthy  of  all  I  have  suffered  in  the 
cause  of  my  little  country.  This  question 
has  now  assumed  a  position  that  demands 
and  commands  the  attention  of  all  colonists 
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of  British  North  America.  There  may  be 
obstructions,  legal  difficulties  may  arise, 
local  disputes  may  occur,  local  jealousies 
may  intervene  :  but  it  matters  not — the 
wheel  is  now  revolving,  and  we  are  only 
the  fly  on  the  wheel,  we  cannot  delay  it — 
the  union  of  the  Colonics  of  British 
America  under  one  Sovereign  is  a  fixed 
fact.  ...  We  have  arrived  unanimously 
at  the  opinion  that  the  union  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  is  for  the  advantage  of  all,  and  that 
the  only  question  that  remains  to  be  set¬ 
tled  is  whether  that  union  can  be  arranged 
with  a  due  regard  to  sectional  and  local 
interests.  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  an 
arrangement  can  be  effected,  that  every 
difficulty  will  be  found  susceptible  of  solu¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  great  project  will  be 
successfully  and  happily  realized.”  This 
and  other  parts  of  the  same  speech  are 
worthy  of  perusal  bj'  the  statesmen  of 
Australasia  who  are  now  engaged  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  same  problem  of  Federation. 
It  showed  Mr.  Macdonald  to  be  a  man  of 
great  force  of  character,  with  the  breadth 
of  mind  necessary  for  dealing  with  a  mat¬ 
ter  involving  the  future  of  British  North 
America.  It  may  be  that  he  was  not  the 
originator  of  the  idea  of  Federation,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  successful  issue 
of  the  negotiations  that  preceded  its  ac¬ 
complishment  was  largely  owing  to  his 
tact,  careful  handling,  knowledge  of  de¬ 
tails,  and  those  persuasive  powers,  which 
enabled  him  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
interests  that  seemed  likely,  more  than 
once,  to  wreck  the  scheme.  The  union 
was  inaugurated  by  the  British  North 
America  Act  of  1807,  and  Mr.  Macdon¬ 
ald  was  the  Premier  of  the  first  Adminis¬ 
tration,  receiving  the  honor  of  knighthood 
in  recognition  of  his  labors.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  has  occupied  the  position 
continuously  since  that  time,  excepting 
during  the  period  from  1873  to  1878, 
when  the  Liberal  party  was  in  office  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Uon.  Alexander  Mac¬ 
kenzie. 

The  name  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  will 
be  associated  with  many  measures  which 
have  had  a  most  marked  effect  on  Cana¬ 
dian  development,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  them  here. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  for 
many  years  he  was  identified  with  the 
Indian  Department,  and  always  showed  a 
deep  interest  in  the  red-man.  Much  of 
the  great  progress  that  has  been  witnessed 


among  the  Indians  of  the  West  is  due  to 
his  efforts  on  their  behalf,  and  it  is  only  a' 
few  years  ago  since  he  extended  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  franchise  to  those  in  the  older 
provinces.  He  had  the  advantage  of  the 
co-operation  of  many  colleagues  almost  as 
distinguished  as  himself,  and  he  was  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  give  them  their  due  share  of 
credit  for  any  of  the  achievements  which 
were  more  particularly  associated  with  his 
name  as  the  leader  of  the  Government. 
There  is  little  doubt,  also,  that  he  derived 
no  small  benefit  from  the  active  criticism 
of  several  eminent  men,  who,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  have  long  occupied  the  cold 
shade  of  opposition,  although,  as  a  rule, 
oppositions  do  not  get  the  credit  for  their 
services  that  they  often  deserve.  Apart 
from  the  acquisition  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Territory,  without  which  the  Dominion  in 
its  present  area  would  have  been  impossi¬ 
ble,  the  most  important  measures  with 
which,  after  Confederation,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Sir  John  will  be  specially  iden¬ 
tified,  are  the  construction  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  and  the  initiation  of  the 
National  Policy.  Both  of  these  questions 
have  oeen  so  much  discussed  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  them  at  any  length, 
but  no  account  of  the  career  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  statesman  would  be  complete  which 
avoided  them.  It  has  been  said,  with 
some  truth,  that  the  British  North  America 
Act  was  the  foundation-stone  of  the  future 
greatness  of  the  Dominion,  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Policy  was  the  means  by  which  its 
internal  and  external  development  was 
stimulated,  and  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  consolidated  the  union,  which  in 
the  first  place  was  more  theoretical  than 
practical,  and  made  it  a  tangible  one, 
bringing  the  provinces  into  communication 
with  each  other,  providing  outlets  for  the 
produce  of  the  country,  both  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  on  the  Pacific,  and  opening  up  a 
new  vista  of  expansion  and  enterprise. 
The  imperial  character  of  the  work  and 
its  importance  as  a  valuable  alternative 
route  to  the  West  is  now  also  fully  recog¬ 
nized.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
rapid  construction  of  the  railway  evoked 
considerable  opposition  at  the  time  it  was 
first  mooted,  as  being  too  heavy  a  burdtii 
for  the  young  Dominion  to  bear  ;  but  that 
it  is  now  accepted  as  an  indispensable  ra¬ 
tional  and  imperial  road,  is  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  that  could  be  given  of  the  pres¬ 
cience  and  foresight  of  the  late  Premier  and 
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bis  collea<;no8  ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  gen- 
'eral  gratification  that  it  was  completed  five 
years  before  the  time  stipulated  in  the 
contract.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
annual  payment  of  interest  on  the  Public 
Debt  of  Canada,  which  in  1880  was  G«. 
SJ.  per  bead,  had  only  increased  in  1890 
to  6«.  10(f.,  notwithstanding  the  expendi* 
ture  incurred  by  the  Government  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  trans- continental  railway 
and  other  public  works  having  for  their 
object  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  Dominion.  What  is  known  as  the 
National  Policy  has  also  been  almost  re¬ 
moved  from  the  sphere  of  disputable  poli¬ 
tics.  The  feeling  against  the  higher  duties 
(which  the  incidental  protection  involved) 
has  largely  died  out,  both  in  Canada  and 
in  this  country.  It  is  held  to  have  devel¬ 
oped  the  manufacturing  industry  and  the 
inter-colonial  trade  of  the  Dominion,  and 
the  competition  to  which  it  led  has  had 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  price  of  many 
articles  of  local  consumption  ;  and,  be¬ 
sides,  statistics  prove  that  the  imports  of 
certain  manufactured  goods  from  Great 
Britain  have  increased,  since  the  adoption 
of  the  new  tariff.  The  desire  for  rec¬ 
iprocity  with  the  United  States  is  shared 
in  by  both  political  parties  in  the  Donrin- 
ion,  although  their  views  upon  the  subject 
are  not  similar  ;  but  the  question  is  one 
of  a  controversial  nature.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  trade  relations  with  the 
neighboring  Republic  formed  the  general 
battle-cry  in  the  course  of  the  recent  elec¬ 
tions,  on  which  occasion  the  exertions  of 
the  late  Premier  brought  on  a  state  of 
physical  and  nervous  prostration,  from 
which,  with  all  his  wonderful  vitality,  he 
could  not  recover. 

There  has  always  been  considerable 
curiosity  shown  as  to  the  views  held  by 
Sir  John  Macdonald  on  Imperial  Fedeia- 
tion,  upon  which  question  no  one  could 
speak  with  greater  experience  and  author¬ 
ity  than  the  “  great  confederator.  ”  That 
he  had  strong  opinions  respecting  it  is  cer¬ 
tain.  He  attended  the  conference  held  in 
London  in  November,  1884,  when  the  Im¬ 
perial  Federation  League  was  formed,  and 
he  moved  the  appointment  of  a  general 
committee  to  manage  its  affairs.  He  was 
careful,  however,  not  to  commit  himself 
to  any  particular  scheme,  although  it  is 
believed  that  he  maintained  till  his  death 
the  general  ideas  which  he  formulated 
thirty  years  ago,  and  which  have  hardly 


received  the  attention  they  deserved.  In 
1861,  speaking  in  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons,  then  sitting  at  Quebec,  he  stat¬ 
ed  that  he  hoped  that  Canada  might  re¬ 
main  united  with  the  Mother  Country  for¬ 
ever,  but  that  it  was  fast  ceasing  to  be  a 
dependency,  and  assuming  the  position  of 
an  ally  of  Great  Bribiin.  “In  future,” 
lie  said,  “  England  would  be  the  centre, 
surrounded  and  sustained  by  an  alliance 
not  only  with  Canada,  but  with  Australia 
and  all  her  other  possessions  ;  and  there 
would  thus  be  formed  an  immense  confed¬ 
eration  of  freemen — the  greatest  confed¬ 
eracy  of  civilized  and  intelligent  men  that 
ever  had  an  existence  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.” 

On  several  occasions,  he  also  declared 
that  it  would  be  mutually  advantageous 
for  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country 
to  extend  preferential  treatment  to  one 
another  in  trade  matters.  That  his  opin¬ 
ions  upon  these  subjects  are  becoming 
more  popular,  is  shown  by  the  recent  ad¬ 
mission  on  the  part  of  Lord  Salisbury,  that 
the  questions  could  not  be  dissevered  from 
that  of  the  future  of  the  Empire.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  he  had  the  true  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  Imperial  Federation  must  be, 
and  that  in  his  utterances  lies  the  solution 
of  the  problem — a  galaxy  of  nations,  under 
one  sovereign,  having  complete  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  united  together  for  commercial 
development,  for  offence  and  defence,  and 
with  one  voice  in  foreign  affairs.  His 
Imperialism  was  strong  and  unswerving, 
and  formed  the  keynote  of  his  career. 
When  he  declared  in  1878  that  should  the 
British  flag  cease  to  fly  over  Canada  he 
would  immediately  abandon  the  country, 
it  was  no  mere  formula  ;  and  the  same  re¬ 
mark  applies  to  his  more  recent  famous 
utterance,  “  A  British  subject  I  was  born, 
a  British  subject  I  will  die.”  As  an  in¬ 
dependent  Canadian  paper  said,  on  refer¬ 
ring  to  his  death,  the  last-named  expres¬ 
sion  may  have  reflected  somewhat  harshly 
upon  his  opponents,  “  but  he  meant  what 
he  said,  for  he  had  dedicated  himself  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  British  idea  on  this 
continent,  which  we  may  well  believe  he 
regarded  as  the  best  basis  for  our  national 
future.” 

One  cannot  help  admiring  the  complete 
knowledge  of  men  and  the  power  of 
smoothing  over  difficulties  which  Sir  John 
Macdonald  possessed  in  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree.  As  one  of  his  biographers  has  said, 
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“  lie  was  a  determined  ruler  ;  yet  so  great 
was  his  tact,  and  so  thorough  was  the  con- 
hdence  in  his  wisdom  and  skill,  that  he 
appeared  only  to  guide  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  commanded.  Few  men  of  the 
day  either  here  or  in  other  countiies  have 
received  or  could  well  ask  the  homage  and 
obedience  which  the  Conservative  party  in 
Canada  has  willingly  yielded  its  great 
leader.”  The  postion  of  Premier  in  any 
democratic  country,  and  especially  in  Can¬ 
ada,  is  not  a  bed  of  roses.  Not  only 
political  but  religious  questions  have  to  be 
considered  ;  and  apart  from  many  other 
diHicultics  connected  with  finance  and 
patronage,  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  pro¬ 
vincial  governments  to  be  controlled  by 
the  party  opposed  to  that  in  power  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  which  is  the  case 
in  almost  every  province  at  the  present 
time.  In  addition,  the  relations  of  the 
Dominion  with  the  great  republic  to  the 
south  naturally  require  watchful  care  and 
attention,  as  will  be  readily  understood  by 
the  student  of  Canadian  history  during  the 
last  few  years.  If  any  one  deserved  to  be 
called  an  old  parliamentary  hand  it  was  Sir 
John  Macdonald.  Canadian  parties  con¬ 
sist,  as  already  mentioned,  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  every  province,  French  and 
English  Canadians,  Orangemen  and  Catho¬ 
lics,  as  well  as  Anglicans  and  Dissenters, 
Prohibition  men  and  non-Prohibition  men 
— yet  Sir  John,  although  often  brought 
face  to  face  with  differences  that  seemed 
likely  to  lead  to  difficulties,  was  able  by 
the  magnetism  of  his  personality,  by  his 
popularity,  and  his  wonderful  tact,  to  over¬ 
come  them,  and  keep  his  party  together. 
As  a  speaker  he  was  fluent,  forcible,  and 
effective,  without  being  an  orator,  but  he 
could  retain  the  attention  of  an  audience 
in  a  way  that  more  brilliant  speakers  might 
envy.  He  had  the  faculty  of  discerning 
rapidly  the  weak  points  in  an  opponent’s 
armor,  which  with  his  vein  of  humor  and 
facility  for  turning  things  into  ridicule, 
gave  him  unusual  power  as  a  debater. 
^Vhen  the  occasion  demanded  he  could, 
however,  be  both  argumentative  and  pow¬ 
erful,  and  would  stand  to  his  guns  in  the 
most  determined  mariner,  which  is  the 
best  answer  to  those  who  have  said  that 
he  was  always  ready  to  yield  with  a  view 
to  retaining  place  and  power.  No  better 
illustration  of  his  firmness  could  be  afford¬ 
ed  than  the  agitation  that  occurred  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  trial  and  sentence  of  Riel 


in  ISS.**.  His  speeches  on  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Treaty  of  1871,  and  on  what  is  known 
as  the  Pacific  scandal,  were  masterpieces 
of  their  kind.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  “  although  he  has  dealt  bard  thrusts 
to  opponents  he  has  put  no  poison  upon 
his  blade,  and  some  of  those  who  have  not 
been  able  to  agree  with  the  popular  policy 
of  the  late  Premier,  and  have  given  him 
thrusts  which  have  generally  been  repaid 
with  interest,  are  among  his  warmest  per¬ 
sonal  friends.”  In  his  earlier  days  he  was 
apt  to  be  scornful  and  contemptuous  in 
dealing  with  his  opponents,  but  this  was 
not  noticeable  to  any  extent  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  In  1850  he  introduced 
a  Bill  relating  to  the  medical  profession 
which  met  with  considerable  opposition, 
and  led  him  to  make  the  following  re¬ 
marks  : — ”  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Solicitor- 
General  is  to  be  logical  and  consistent, 
after  he  has  opposed  my  Bill,  in  view  of 
what  it  aims  to  do — and  its  scope  and 
aims  are  not  denied — he  ought  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  Bill  to  legalize  murder.”  The  last 
speech  he  made  in  Parliament,  the  day 
before  he  was  struck  down  with  his  fatal 
illness,  was  in  reply  to  a  criticism  of  the 
part  taken  by  the  High  Commissioner  in 
the  recent  elections  ;  and  in  response  to 
the  question  as  to  who  requested  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  to  go  out,  Sir  John  said 
that  the  High  Commissioner  had  come  out 
at  his  special  request,  in  order  that  the 
party  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  skill, 
wisdom,  and  eloquence,  and  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  speech  at  Kingston  (the  Pre¬ 
mier’s  own  constituency),  his  majority 
had  been  increased  from  seventeen  to  five 
hundred.  On  the  stump  he  was  a  great 
success.  His  speeches  on  those  occasions 
were  a  mixture  of  sound  common  sense 
and  humorous  banter  ;  he  was  always  on 
the  best  possible  terms  with  his  hearers, 
and  his  visits  were  remembered  in  the 
localities  long  afterward. 

To  form  any  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  with  which  Sir  John’s  life  has 
been  identified,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  of  the  condition  of  Canada  fifty 
years  ago  as  well  as  its  condition  to-day. 
British  North  America  was  then  divided 
into  four  separate  colonies — Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  all  as 
separate  and  distinct  from  each  other  as 
Canada  and  Australia  are  now.  They  had 
hostile  tariffs,  there  was  no  united  action. 
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no  concert,  and  no  strength.  There  was 
no  communication  except  by  water  be¬ 
tween  the  maritime  provinces  and  Canada, 
and  only  sixteen  miles  of  railway  were  in 
operation  in  the  whole  country.  The  ter¬ 
ritory  between  the  great  lakes  and  the 
Pacific  was  in  the  possession  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
given  up  to  the  Indians,  and  to  the  buffalo 
and  other  fur-bearing  animals — in  fact,  a 
term  incognita  to  all  except  a  few  officials 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Manitoba 
was  not  thought  of,  even  Biitish  Columbia 
was  not  formed  into  a  province  until  four¬ 
teen  years  afterward,  and  if  the  possibility 
of  a  railway  across  the  continent  was  ever 
spoken  of  at  ail,  it  was  only  as  a  dream, 
and  not  as  a  practical,  or  even  as  a  sane 
idea.  What  a  different  state  of  things 
prevails  now  !  All  the  provinces  are  unit- 
,  ed  by  railway  (there  are  about  thirteen 
thousand  miles  of  line  in  operation  in  the 
Dominion)  ;  there  is  a  most  complete  sys¬ 
tem  of  inland  navigation  ;  free  trade  pre¬ 
vails  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ; 
commerce  and  shipping  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  way  that  was  never  imagined  ; 
while  the  social  condition  of  the  people 
will  compare  with  that  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world.  The  area  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion  has  been  extended,  in  a  manner  that 
ii  really  remarkable,  by  the  union,  and  by 
the  aetjuisition  of  the  Hudson  Bay  terri¬ 
tory.  The  prairies  of  Manitoba  and  the 
North-West  have  been  made  accessible 
and  available  for  many  millions  of  people, 
who  will  in  the  future  find  there  the  happy 
homes  which  the  crowded  state  of  the  Old 
World  denies  to  them.  British  Columbia 
is  within  ninety  hours  of  Montreal,  and  the 
telegraph  wire  spans  the  continent.  Sev¬ 
eral  lines  of  steamers  ply  regularly  to  and 
from  Canada  and  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long 
the  mail  service  will  be  equal  to  any  now 
crossing  the  Atlantic.  Fast  steamers  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  Imperial  and  Dominion 
Governments  pass  regularly  betw’een  China, 
Japan,  and  British  Columbia,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  in  the  near  future,  as  the  con- 
sequence  of  the  liberal  subsidies  granted 
by  the  Canadian  Parliament,  there  will  be 
direct  steamship  communication  between 
British  Columbia  and  Australia,  and  a 
cable  connecting  the  two  countries.  In 
comparing  the  condition  of  Canada  now 
with  its  condition  fifty  years  ago  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  union  took  place 
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less  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  that 
most  of  the  developments  to  which  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  directed  have  taken  place  in 
the  latter  period.  There  are  some  who 
think  that  Canada  should  have  progressed 
more  rapidly  than  she  has  done,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  satisfy  everybody.  Although 
Confederation  dates  from  1867,  there  was 
no  railway  communication  between  On¬ 
tario  and  Winnipeg,  except  through  the 
United  States,  until  1882,  and  no  through 
communication  by  rail  until  1885.  The 
railway  across  the  continent  was  completed 
in  the  latter  year,  and  opened  in  1886,  or 
five  years  ago. 

The  expansion  of  any  country  is  neces- 
sarily  bound  up  in  two  factors  nowadays 
— means  of  communication  and  popula¬ 
tion.  It  could  easily  be  shown  by  statis¬ 
tics  that  immense  progress  has  been  made 
in  all  directions  and  in  every  province  since 
confederation,  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  which  will  be  witnessed  in  the  eaily 
future.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  the  vast  resouices  of  the  Dominion 
have  been  placed  in  a  position  to  enable 
them  to  be  properly  developed.  Manitoba 
and  the  North-West  can  now  be  reached 
as  quickly  as,  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world  that  is  inviting  im¬ 
migration.  Land  can  be  obtained  for 
nothing,  and  its  fertility  is  unquestioned, 
while  the  climate  is  now  recognized  as 
perfectly  healthy  and  favorable  to  agri¬ 
cultural  operations.  There  are  also  large 
areas  in  the  older  provinces  waiting  to  l>e 
occupied  ;  and  improved  farms  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  there  by  persona,  with  some  means, 
who  desire  to  retain  the  social  amenities 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 
The  increasing  population  which  these  ad¬ 
vantages  is  sure  to  attract  will  require  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and  will 
send  in  return  additional  supplies  of  grain, 
farm  and  dairy  produce,  cattle,  and  fruit, 
of  which  the  larger  proportion  is  now  im¬ 
ported  from  countries  outside  the  Empire. 
In  addition,  the  resources  she  possesses  in 
the  two  oceans  which  wash  her  shores,  in 
her  forests,  in  the  mineral  deposits  both 
of  Eastern  Canada  and  of  the  West,  in 
the  limitless  riches  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  north  of  the  boundary  line,  remain 
to  be  exploited  and  made  available  to  a 
greater  extent  than  at  present  for  the  use 
of  mankind.  All  this  affords  promise  of 
such  wealth,  strength,  and  power,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  Canadians  turn  a  deaf  car  to 
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the  wiles  of  Uncle  Sain,  preferring  to  main*  which  enab'e  a  man  to  throw  off  the  cares 
tain  their  individuality,  and  to  work  out  and  troubles  of  official  life  ;  and  on  one 
themselves  the  destiny  which  they  believe  occasion,  during  a  political  crisis  and  an 
to  be  before  their  country.  It  is  this  anxious  time,  when  a  friend  was  sympa- 
thorough  belief  in  Canada,  and  in  her  re-  thizing  with  him,  he  said  that  the  matter 
sources  and  capabilities,  that  has  always  did  not  bother  him  so  much  as  to  affect 
stimulated  and  inspired  the  leading  states-  his  night’s  rest.  Then  again,  he  always 
men  of  the  Dominion,  and  is  responsible  contrived  to  attract  young  men  to  him,  for 
for  the  wonderful  transformation  which  notwithstanding  his  years,  his  spirits,  until 
has  been  referred  to.  Sir  John  was  able  nearly  the  last,  were  buoyant  and  lively, 
to  say,  with  pardonable  pride,  at  a  ban-  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  “  young 
quet  given  to  him  in  London  six  years  Canada”  is  a  voting  factor,  and  that  with 
ago  :  “  I  have  sat  at  the  ciadle  of  that  it  rests  the  future  of  the  country  he  loved 
strong  bantling,  the  Confederation  of  the  so  well.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  banlling,  al-  that  ”  the  Old  Man”  should  use  every  en- 
ways  a  hopeful  one,  is  no  longer  a  child  ;  deavor  to  influence  the  coming  generation 
it  has  grown  up  to  manly  youth,  and  it  to  carry  out  the  main  policy  with  which 
has  such  a  promising  vitality  that  if  there  his  life  had  been  identified.  With  chil- 
were  such  a  thing  as  a  political  insurance  dren,  too,  he  was  a  great  favorite,  and  it 
company,  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  insure  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  zest 
the  life  of  the  Dominion  at  a  nominal  with  which  he  joined  in  the  romps  and 
premium.”  dances  of  the  juveniles  at  the  periodical 

Few  could  be  found  to  deny  the  asser-  parties  which  were  held  at  Earnscliff. 
tion  that  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  the  Many  stories  are  told  of  the  way  in  which 
most  popular  man  in  Canada.  No  man  he  used  to  deal  with  importunate  friends, 
had  fewer  enemies,  and,  politics  apart.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  promised  one  par- 
he  had  as  many  friends  among  the  Op-  ticular  appointment  to  no  less  than  a  dozen 
position  as  in  his  ow’n  party.  The  secret  applicants.  Even  if  it  w’cre  true,  there 
of  his  popularity  la)’  in  his  geniality  ;  he  might  be  some  excuse  for  him,  for  the  life 
was  the  most  approachable  of  men,  kind  of  a  minister,  and  especially  that  of  the 
and  sympathetic  to  a  degree,  with  a  smile  Premier,  cannot  be  a  happy  one  in  such 
and  a  bright  word  for  everybody,  and  circumstances.  The  probability,  however, 
friendship  with  him  meant  attachment  for  is  that  there  was  no  direct  promise,  al- 
a  lifetime.  The  vaiious  appellations  by  though  the  seekers  after  office  might  have 
which  he  was  known  give  a  very  good  in-  gone  away  with  that  impression.  As  a 
dication  of  the  affection  which  he  seemed  reader  he  was  omnivorous  ;  every  new 
to  inspire,  for  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  hear  book  of  note  that  came  out  he  contrived 
him  spoken  of  among  the  people  as  Sir  to  read,  and  it  seemed  an  easy  task  for 
John  Macdonald.  It  was  always  ‘‘  John  him  to  get  all  the  pith  out  of  a  volume  in 
A.,”  ‘‘  Sir  John,”  “  the  Chieftain,”  or  a  very  short  time,  and  to  retain  it  in  his 
“  the  Old  Man,”  and  even  his  opponents  memory.  Ilis  power  of  quotation  was 
did  not  call  him  anything  worse  than  remarkable,  and  he  could  hold  his  own 
‘‘Old  To-morrow,”  from  his  habit  of  with  anyone  in  Canada  in  a  contest  of 
putting  off  inconvenient  things  as  long  as  that  kind.  As  the  result  of  this  facility, 
possible,  or  until  they  settled  themselves,  he  had  an  extensive  repertoire  of  anecdotes 
Frequently  in  the  House,  asked  when  cer-  which  he  was  fond  of  repeating  on  appro- 
tain  things  would  be  done,  or  papers  priate  occasions,  and  he  was  so  good  a 
brought  down,  he  would  laconically  reply,  raconteur  that  they  lost  nothing  by  his 
“To-morrow,”  which  answ'er,  from  his  telling.  As  many  stories  arc  attributed  to 
way  of  giving  it  and  the  accompanying  him  as  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  he  met  so 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  invariably  raised  a  many  people  that  he  was  full  of  iriost*inter- 
laiigh.  He  was  never  the  “  old  man  in  a  esting  reminiscences.  Many  a  man  who 
hurry  like  most  eminent  statesmen,  he  has  gone  to  see  Sir  John  with  rather  rutiled 
was  an  opportunist,  never  forcing  affairs,  feelings  has  lost  his  anger  or  annoyance  as 
until  the  time  was  ripe  for  change  ;  but  soon  as  he  entered  the  door  of  his  room, 
when  promptness  was  necessary  he  was  either  in  the  Parliament  Buildings  or  at 
never  found  wanting  in  that  respect.  He  Earnscliff,  so  contagious  was  his  cheeri- 
had  one  of  those  enviable  temperaments  ness.  Greeted  heartily,  toH  a  good  story. 
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or  several  of  them  (all  his  personal  friends 
who  got  hold  of  a  good  story  made)  a 
point  of  sending  it  to  Sir  John),  a  pleas¬ 
ant  quarter  of  an  hour  would  be  spent  and 
good-by  said,  before  any  business  could 
be  entered  upon.  Practical  joking  he  had 
an  especial  fondness  for,  as  a  young  man, 
and  not  the  least  amusing  of  the  stories 
told  of  him  in  this  connection  related  to 
a  letter  of  introduction  of  a  jocular  char¬ 
acter  given  to  him  and  some  companions 
by  an  old  friend  to  the  proprietor  of  a 
hotel  in  a  place  to  which  he  was  proceed¬ 
ing.  It  stated  that  John  A.  and  two  or 
three  companions  were  going  to  pay  him 
a  visit,  that  he  w'as  to  look  after  them, 
but  to  be  sure  that  thpy  paid,  and  paid 
w'ell,  for  everything  they  might  have. 
Imitating  hand-writing  was  one  of  young 
Macdonald’s  accomplishments,  and  a  post¬ 
script  to  the  effect  that  the  writer  had 
changed  his  mind,  that  he  wished  them  to 
have  as  much  champagne  as  they  could 
drink,  and  the  account  to  be  sent  to  him. 
was  soon  added.  The  writing  and  the 
signature  being  perfectly  imitated,  it  quite 
deceived  the  hotel  proprietor,  who  com¬ 
plied  literally  with  the  request  in  the 
addendum.  Sir  John’s  handwriting  was 
exceedingly  neat,  and  the  number  of  let¬ 
ters  he  was  accustomed  to  write  himself 
was  remarkable  ;  in  this  respect  he  some¬ 
what  resembled  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the 
wonder  is  how  he  found  the  time.  With 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Fourth  Estate  he  was 
always  on  good  terms.  Passing  along  the 
street  to  his  office  one  morning  just  before 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  February 
last,  he  was  asked  by  a  reporter  when  the 
dissolution  was  to  take  place,  to  which  he 
replied  that  as  he  had  not  yet  seen  the 
papers,  he  did  not  quite  know  ;  and  that 
they  generally  settled  such  questions  for 
him.  It  is  usually  considered  that  he 
showed  some  facial  resemblance 'to  Lord 
Beaconsheld,  and  he  was  once  asked  by  a 
friend  if  he  thought  so  himself.  He  an¬ 
swered  jocularly  that  he  supposed  it  was 
a  great  compliment  to  pay  him,  but  that 
up  to  that  time  he  had  thought  himself 
passably  good-looking.  In  another  re¬ 
spect  he  resembled  the  lord  of  Hoghenden, 
as  he  w’as  somewhat  of  a  dandy,  without, 
however,  going  to  any  extremes  ;  he  had 
a  great  partiality  for  a  red  necktie,  and 
wss  rarely  without  one. 

The  old  inhabitants  of  Kingston  have 
many  stories  to  tell  of  Sir  John.  When 
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he  was  first  elected  an  alderman  for  that 
city,  the  electors  shouldered  him  and  some 
friends,  on  a  slight  platform,  so  that  they 
were  all  capsized.  The  slush  was  deep  on 
the  ground,  and  as  he  brushed  his  clothes 
he  said,  to  the  amusement  of  the  crowd, 
“  Isn’t  it  strange  that  I  should  have  a 
downfall  so  soon  ?”  That  he  was  not 
without  personal  courage  is  showm  by  the 
following  anecdote.  During  a  serious  fire 
in  Kingston  he  turned  out  with  the  firemen 
to  help  to  extinguish  the  fiames,  which 
were,  however,  raging  so  fuiiously  that  the 
hosemen  could  not  get  near  enough.  He 
nailed  together  some  boards,  so  as  to  make 
a  temporary  shield,  when  some  one  came 
to  him  and  said  that  there  were  several 
kegs  of  powder'in  the  cellar  and  that  if 
they  did  not  get  away  they  would  all  be 
blown  to  pieces.  “  For  goodness’  sake,” 
he  replied,  “  don’t  make  it  known,  or  we 
will  be  left  alone,  and  there  is  no  telling 
how  the  fire  will  spread.”  However,  the 
fire  was  put  out,  and  there  was  no  explo¬ 
sion.  Although  the  late  Premier  had  a 
keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  he  had  his 
pathetic  side  as  well.  Probably  the  most 
affectingseeneever  witnessed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  Ottawa  was  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  death,  a  few  years  ago,  of  the 
Hon.  Thomas  White,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  an  old  and  valued  friend.  Sir 
John  came  down  to  the  House  to  make 
the  announcement.  Several  times  he  es¬ 
sayed  to  speak,  but  could  not  get  beyond 
the  words,  “  Mr.  Speaker  his  feelings 
at  last  overcame  him,  and  he  sank  upon 
his  desk  and  sobbed  aloud.  Very  general 
sympathy  will  be  felt  for  Lady  Macdonald, 
who  shared  his  joys  and  his  sorrows  for 
twenty-four  years,  in  the  loss  that  has 
fallen  upon  her  and  upon  the  country.  In 
Ottawa,  and  indeed  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  there  will  be  thousands  who  will 
feel  that  they  have  lost  a  near  friend  in 
Sir  John.  It  is  well  known  that  he  died 
a  comparatively  poor  man.  He  once  said 
that  if  he  had  not  been  fool  enough  to 
leave  the  honest  profession  of  the  law  for 
a  political  life  he  might  have  been  rich. 

The  anxiety  with  which  the  course  of 
his  recent  illness  was  watched  shows  more 
eloquently  than  any  words  the  appreciation 
in  which  he  was  held  in  Canada,  and  the 
affection  which  he  inspired.  The  bulle¬ 
tins  were  looked  for  with  feverish  interest ; 
all  the  papers  devoted  columns  to  his  daily 
condition  ;  the  bells  on  the  street  cars  in 
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the  neighborhood  of  Earnscliff,  and  the 
whistlea  of  the  steamers  on  the  Ottawa 
River,  were  silenced  so  that  they  might 
not  disturb  the  sufferer  ;  and  the  crowd, 
which  was  not  allowed  to  approach  near 
the  house,  but  which  was  always  waiting 
within  reach  to  hear  the  latest  news,  spoke 
only  in  whispers.  The  daily  messages  of 
inquiry  sent  by  the  Queen  gave  much 
gratification  in  Canada,  and  afforded  fur¬ 
ther  proof,  although  none  was  wanting,  of 
the  great  interest  which  her  Majesty  al¬ 
ways  shows  in  anything  that  affects  her 
subjects  in  the  colonies.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  last  communication  he  dic¬ 
tated  was  one  to  the  Princess  Louise,  a 
week  before  the  end,  in  answer  to  a  tele¬ 


graphic  inquiry,  stating  that  he  was  “  quite 
out  of  danger.”  The  legacy  which  he 
has  left  to  his  successors,  in  the  position 
of  Canada  to-day,  with  a  past  of  progress 
and  a  future  of  great  potentialities,  is  a 
more  enduring  monument  than  any  which 
could  be  erected  in  his  honor.  No  better 
epitaph  could  be  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of 
the  late  Premier  than  his  own  words  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1873  :  ‘‘  There 
does  not  exist  in  Canada  a  man  who  has 
given  more  of  his  time,  more  of  his  heart, 
more  of  his  wealth,  or  more  of  his  intel¬ 
lect  and  power,  such  as  they  may  be,  for 
the  good  of  this  Dominion  of  Canada.” — 
Fortnightly  Review. 
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AS  POLITICIANS. 

'  All  women  are  not  always  lovely,  and 
the  wild  women  never  are.  As  political 
firebrands  and  moral  insurgents  they  are 
specially  distasteful,  warring  as  they  do 
against  the  best  traditions,  the  holiest 
functions,  and  the  sweetest  qualities  of 
their  sex.  Like  certain  ‘‘  sports”  which 
develop  hybrid  characteristics,  these  in¬ 
surgent  wild  women  are  in  a  sense  un¬ 
natural.  They  have  not  “  bred  true” — 
not  according  to  the  general  lines  on  which 
the  normal  woman  is  constructed.  There 
is  in  them  a  curious  inversion  of  sex, 
which  does  not  necessarily  appear  in  the 
body,  but  is  evident  enough  in  the  mind. 
Quite  as  disagreeable  as  the  bearded  chin, 
the  bass  voice,  flat  chest,  and  lean  hips  of 
a  woman  who  has  physically  failed  in  her 
lightful  development,  the  unfeminine  ways 
and  works  of  the  wild  women  of  politics 
and  morals  are  even  worse  for  the  world 
in  which  they  live.  Their  disdain  is  for 
the  duties  and  limitations  imposed  on  them 
by  nature,  their  desire  as  impossible  as  that 
of  the  moth  for  the  star.  Marriage,  in  its 
old-fashioned  aspect  as  the  union  of  two 
lives,  they  repudiate  as  a  one-sided  tyran 
ny  ;  and  maternity,  for  which,  after  all, 
women  primarily  exist,  they  regard  as 
degradation.  Their  idea  of  freedom  is 
their  own  preponderance,  so  that  they 


shall  do  all  they  wish  to  do  without  let  or 
hinderance  from  outside  regulations  or  the 
restraints  of  self-discipline  ;  their  idea  of 
morality,  that  men  shall  do  nothing  they 
choose  to  disallow.  Their  grand  aim  is 
to  directly  influence  imperial  politics,  while 
they,  and  those  men  who  uphold  them, 
desire  to  shake  off  their  own  peculiar  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Such  as  they  are,  they  attract  more  at¬ 
tention  than  perhaps  they  deserve,  for  we 
believe  that  the  great  bulk  of  English¬ 
women  are  absolutely  sound  at  heart,  and 
in  no  wise  tainted  with  this  pernicious 
craze.  Yet,  as  young  people  are  apt  to 
be  caught  by  declamation,  and  as  false 
principles  know  how  to  present  themselves 
in  specious  paraphrases,  it  is  not  waste  of 
time  to  treat  the  preposterous  claims  put 
forth  by  the  wild  women  as  if  they  were 
really  serious — as  if  this  little  knot  of 
noisy  Mainads  did  really  threaten  the  stabil¬ 
ity  of  society  and  the  well-being  of  the 
race. 

Be  it  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  it  is  none 
the  less  an  absolute  truth — the  raison 
d'Hre  of  a  woman  is  maternity.  For  this 
and  this  alone  nature  has  differentiated 
her  from  man,  and  built  her  up  cell  by 
cell  and  organ  by  organ.  The  continuance 
of  the  race  in  healthy  reproduction,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fit  nourishment  and  care 
of  the  young  after  birth,  is  the  ultimate 
end  of  woman  as  such  ;  and  whatever  tells 
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against  these  functions,  and  reduces  either 
her  power  or  her  perfectness,  is  an  offence 
against  nature  and  a  wrong  done  to  so¬ 
ciety.  If  she  chooses  to  decline  her  natu¬ 
ral  office  altogetlier,  and  to  dedicate  to 
other  services  a  life  which  has  no  sympathy 
with  the  sex  of  humanity,  that  comes  into 
her  lawful  listef  preferences  and  discords. 
But  neither  then  nor  while  she  is  one  with 
the  rest,  a  wife  and  mother  like  others,  is 
she  free  to  blaspheme  her  assigned  fune- 
tions  ;  nor  to  teach  the  young  to  blas¬ 
pheme  them  ;  nor  yet  to  set  afoot  such 
undertakings  as  shall  militate  against  the 
healthy  performance  of  her  first  great  natu¬ 
ral  duty  and  her  first  great  social  obliga¬ 
tion. 

The  cradle  lies  across  the  door  of  the 
polling-booth  and  bars  the  way  to  the  sen¬ 
ate.  We  can  conceive  nothing  more  dis¬ 
astrous  to  a  woman  in  any  stage  of 
maternity,  expectant  or  accomplished, 
than  the  heated  passions  and  turmoil  of  a 
political  contest ;  for  we  may  put  out  of 
court  three  fallacies — that  the  vote,  if  ob¬ 
tained  at  all,  is  to  be  confined  to  widows 
and  spinsters  only  ;  that  enfranchised 
women  will  content  themselves  with  the 
vote  and  not  seek  after  active  office  ;  and 
that  they  will  bring  into  the  world  of  poli¬ 
tics  the  sweetness  and  light  claimed  for 
them  by  their  adherents,  and  not,  on  the 
contrary,  add  their  own  shriller  excite¬ 
ment  to  the  men’s  deeper  passions.  Nor 
must  we  forget  that  the  franchise  for 
women  would  not  simply  allow  a  few  w’ell- 
conducted,  well-educated,  self-respecting 
gentlewomen  to  quietly  record  their  pre¬ 
dilection  for  Liberalism  or  Conservatism, 
but  would  let  in  the  far  wider  flood  of  the 
uneducated,  the  unrestrained,  the  irrational 
and  emotional — those  who  know  nothing 
and  imagine  all — those  whose  presence  and 
paitisanship  on  all  public  questions  mad¬ 
den  already  excited  men.  We  have  no 
right  to  suppose  that  human  nature  is  to 
be  changed  for  our  benefit,  and  that  the 
influence  of  sex  is  to  become  a  dead  letter 
because  certain  among  us  wish  it  so. 
What  has  been  will  be  again.  In  the  mir¬ 
ror  of  the  prophet,  which  hangs  behind 
him,  the  Parisian  woman  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  will  be  repeated  wherever  analogous 
conditions  exist ;  and  to  admit  women 
into  active  participation  in  politics  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  to  increase  disorder  and  add  fuel 
to  the  fire  of  strife. 

We  live  by  our  ideals.  Individually 
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they  may  fall  into  the  dust  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  the  flower  of  poetic  fancy  may 
wither  away  into  the  dry  grass  of  disillu- 
sion.  Nevertheless  the  race  goes  on  cher¬ 
ishing  its  ideals,  without  which,  indeed, 
life  would  become  too  bard  and  sordid  for 
us  all.  And  one  of  these  ideals  in  all 
Western  countries  is  the  home.  Horae 
means  peace.  It  means,  too,  love.  Per¬ 
haps  the  two  are  synonymous.  In  the 
normal  division  of  labor  the  man  has  the 
outside  work  to  do,  from  governing  the 
country  to  tilling  the  soil  ;  the  woman 
takes  the  inside,  managing  the  family  and 
regulating  society.  The  more  highly  civ¬ 
ilized  a  community  is  the  more  completely 
differentiated  are  these  two  functions.  In 
the  lower  strata  of  society  the  women 
work  in  the  fields  with  the  men  ;  but  as 
yet  we  have  not  had  handsome  young  lady 
cornets  in  the  army,  nor  stalwart  gentle¬ 
men  occupied  with  the  week’s  wash  and 
Mary-maid’s  demands  for  Turk’s  heads 
and  house-flannels. 

Part  of  this  ideal  of  home  is  the  rest  it 
gives  the  man  when  he  returns  to  it  after 
a  hard  day’s  work  in  the  open — a  hard 
day’s  struggle  in  the  arena.  Here  his 
thoughts  drift  into  a  smoother  channel,  his 
affections  have  their  full  outlet,  and  to  his 
wife  and  children  he  brings  as  much  hap¬ 
piness  as  he  receives.  The  darker  passions 
which  the  contests  of  life  arouse  are  shut 
out ;  the  sweeter  influences  of  the  family, 
the  calmer  interests  of  the  intellect,  the 
pleasures  of  art  and  society  remain.  We 
are  speaking  of  the  ideal,  to  which  we  all 
in  some  sort  aspire,  and  in  which  we  be¬ 
lieve — for  others  if  not  for  ourselves. 
When  we  have  come  to  think  of  it  as  mere 
moonshine  we  have  achieved  our  own 
spiritual  death  ;  when  we  have  acted  and 
legislated  as  if  it  w'ere  moonshine  we  have 
decieed  our  national  degradation. 

But  where  will  be  the  peace  of  home 
when  women,  like  men,  plunge  into  the 
troubled  sea  of  active  political  life ! 
Causes  of  disunion  enough  and  to  spare 
exist  in  modern  marriage.  We  need  not 
add  to  them.  More  especially  we  need 
not  add  to  them  by  introducing  a  new  and 
quite  unnecessary  wedge  into  brittle  mate¬ 
rial  of  which  highly  strained  nerves  and 
highly  developed  tastes,  with  complexity 
of  personal  interests,  have  already  de¬ 
stroyed  the  old  cohesive  quality.  Imagine 
the  home  to  which  a  weary  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  an  ardent  politician  to  boot,  will 
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return  when  bis  wife  has  promised  her 
vote  to  the  otiier  side,  and  the  house  is 
divided  against  itself  in  very  truth.  Not  all 
husbands  and  wives  wear  the  same  badge, 
and  we  all  know  miserable  cases  wheie 
the  wife  has  gone  directly  and  publicly 
counter  to  the  liusband.  If  these  things 
are  done  in  the  green  tree  of  restricted 
political  action,  what  w’ould  happen  in  the 
dry  of  active  political  power?  Women 
are  both  more  extreme  and  more  impressi¬ 
ble  than  men,  and  the  spirit  which  made 
weak  girls  into  heroines  and  martyrs,  hon¬ 
est  women  into  the  yelling  tricoteuses  of 
those  blood-stained  saturnalia  of  ’92,  still 
exist  in  the  sex  ;  and  among  ourselves  as 
elsewhere. 

The  dissension  that  the  exercise  of  this 
political  right  would  bring  into  the  home 
is  as  certain  as  to-morrow’s  sunrise.  Those 
who  refuse  to  see  this  are  of  the  race  of 
the  wilfully  blind,  or  of  that  smaller  sect 
of  enthusiasts  who  believe  in  a  problemati¬ 
cal  better  rather  than  an  established  good. 
It  is  also  part  and  parcel  of  the  temper 
which  desires  looseness  of  family  ties  and 
extreme  facility  for  divorce. 

Of  the  wild  women  who  make  this  dis¬ 
ordering  propaganda  many  are  still  Chris¬ 
tians  in  some  form  or  another — some  be¬ 
lieving  that  Christ  was  the  actual  living 
God  incarnate,  others  that  He  was  a  mes¬ 
senger  from  God,  divinely  inspired  and 
directly  appointed  to  teach  men  the  way 
of  holy  living.  And  of  Ills  (the  Master’s) 
utterances  none  is  more  emphatic  than 
this  on  marriage  :  “  He  which  made  them 
at  the  beginning  made  them  male  and 
female,  and  said  for  this  cause  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  mother  and  shall 
cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be 
one  flesh.”  Of  Ilis  doctrine,  nothing  is 
more  strenuously  insisted  on  than  the 
sweet  and  patient  self-control  which  in 
non-essentials  we  call  courtesy  and  in 
higher  matters  humility,  patience,  un¬ 
selfishness,  love.  How  do  the  women 
who  still  call  themselves  Christians  recon¬ 
cile  the  two  positions  ?  How  can  they  in 
one  breath  exalt  the  character  and  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  Christ,  and  in  the  next  deride  the 
essential  meaning  of  Ilis  teaching  ?  The 
frank  agnostic  may  prefer  to  begin  from 
the  beginning,  and  to  examine  the  whole 
structure  of  society  as  a  simple  matter  of 
evolution  and  experience  ;  but  these  wild 
women  are  not  all  frank  agnostics  ;  they 
are  rather  of  that  curious  family  which 


thinks  to  hold  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with 
the  hounds,  changing  sides  according  to 
fancy  and  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
But  the  demand  for  these  political  rights, 
which  would  prove  true  dragons’  teeth 
granted,  is,  of  all  modern  things,  the  most 
anti-Christian  that  can  be  named — the 
most  destructive  of  home  peace  and  con¬ 
jugal  union,  of  family  solidarity  and  per¬ 
sonal  love. 

In  this  last  word  lies  the  core  and  ker¬ 
nel  of  the  whole  question.  This  clamor 
for  political  rights  is  woman’s  confession 
of  sexual  enmity.  Gloss  over  it  as  we 
may,  it  comes  to  this  in  the  end.  No 
woman  who  loves  her  husband  would  wish 
to  usurp  his  province.  It  is  only  those 
whose  instincts  are  inverted,  or  whose 
anti-sexual  vanity  is  insatiable,  who  would 
take  the  political  reins  from  the  strong 
hands  which  have  always  held  them  to  give 
them  to  others — weaker,  less  capable,  and 
wholly  unaccustomed.  To  women  who 
love,  their  “  desire  is  to  their  husbands 
and  the  feeling  remains  as  an  echo  in  the 
soul  when  even  the  master  voice  is  silent. 
Among  our  most  renowned  women  are 
some  who  say  with  their  whole  heart,  “  I 
would  rather  have  been  the  wife  of  a  great 
man,  or  the  mother  of  a  heio,  than  what 
I  am — famous  in  my  own  person.”  A 
woman’s  own  fame  is  barren.  It  begins 
and  ends  with  herself.  Iteflected  from 
her  husband  or  her  son.  it  has  in  it  the 
glory  of  immortality  —  of  continuance. 
Sex  is  in  circumstance  as  well  as  in  body 
and  in  mind.  We  date  from  our  fathers, 
not  our  mothers  ;  and  the  shield  they  won 
by  valor  counts  to  us  still  for  honor.  But 
the  miserable  little  mannikin  who  creeps 
to  obscurity,  overshadowed  by  his  wife’s 
glory,  is  as  pitiful  in  history  as  contempti¬ 
ble  in  fact.  “  The  husband  of  his  wife” 
is  no  title  to  honor  ;  and  the  best  and 
dearest  of  our  famous  women  take  care 
that  this  shall  not  be  said  of  them  and 
theirs.  The  wild  women,  on  the  contrary, 
burke  their  husbands  altogether ;  and 
even  when  they  are  not  widows  act  as  if 
they  were. 

The  young  who  are  wavering  between 
the  rampant  individualism  taught  by  the 
insurgent  sect  and  the  sweeter,  dearer, 
tenderer  emotions  of  the  true  w  oman  would 
do  well  to  ponder  on  this  position.  They 
cannot  be  on  both  sides  at  once.  Politics 
or  peace,  the  platform  or  the  home,  indi¬ 
vidualism  or  love,  moral  sterility  or  the 
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rich  and  full  and  precious  life  of  the 
nature  we  call  womanly — married  or  sin¬ 
gle,  still  essentially  womanly — they  must 
take  their  choice  which  it  shall  be.  They 
cannot  have  both.  Nor  can  they  have  the 
ruder,  rougher  “  privileges”  they  desire 
in  this  identity  of  condition  with  man,  and 
retain  the  chivalrous  devotion,  the  admira¬ 
tion,  and  the  respect  of  men.  These  are 
born  of  the  very  differences  between  the 
sexes.  If  men  want  the  support  of  equal¬ 
ity  in  friendship,  they  find  that  in  each 
other  ;  if  they  want  the  spiritual  purifica¬ 
tion  which  goes  with  true  and  lofty  love, 
they  look  for  that  in  women.  When 
women  have  become  minor  men  they  will 
have  lost  their  own  holding  and  not  have 
gained  that  other. 

It  may  be  said  that  certain  men  support 
this  movement,  of  whom  some  may  be 
poor  creatures,  but  others  are  manly  and 
chivalrous  enough.  But  where  was  the 
movement  yet  that  had  not  its  apostles 
together  with  its  camp  followers  ?  Among 
the  small  section  of  men  who  uphold  this 
new  heresy  many  have  that  large  careless¬ 
ness  of  good- nature,  that  indifference  of 
self-confidence,  which  makes  the  giant 
submit  to  the  dwarf.  “  It  pleases  them 
and  does  not  hurt  us,”  they  say.  “  If 
wopien  want  the  suffrage  give  it  to  them 
in  Heaven’s  name.  We  shall  always  be 
the  stronger,  whether  or  no.”  Others  go 
in  for  the  unworkable  theory  of  abstract 
justice,  independent  of  general  expedi¬ 
ency  ;  and  the  third  lot  consists  of  those 
effeminated  worshippers  who  wrap  them¬ 
selves  round  in  the  trailing  skirts  of  the 
idol  and  shout  for  her  rights,  because  they 
are  not  virile  enough  to  respect  their  own. 
These  are  specially  the  men  who  uphold 
the  imposture  of  the  New  Morality,  which 
may  be  translated  into  prurience  for  the 
one  part,  and  jealousy  for  the  other. 

The  one  unanswerable  objection  to  the 
direct  political  power  of  woman  is  that 
grim  blood-tax  which  they  cannot  pay  and 
men  must.  The  State  can  call  on  any 
man  to  serve  under  arms  if  need  be,  and 
that  need  might  easily  be  brought  about 
by  a  war  voted  by  those  who  are  them¬ 
selves  exempt  from  its  personal  conse¬ 
quences.  It  is  mere  “  havers,”  as  the 
Scotch  say,  to  hold  that  women  would 
necessarily  be  on  the  side. of  peace.  Some 
of  the  worst  wars  with  which  Europe  has 
been  afflicted  have  been  brought  about  by 
women.  Was  Madame  de  Maintenon  the 


advocate  for  peace  ?  Had  the  Empress 
Eugenie  no  part  in  that  delirious  erv  ”  A 
Berlin  !”  which  cost  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  ?  Are  there  no  Nihilists,  preach¬ 
ing  assassination  and  wholesale  murder,  to 
be  found  among  young  and  beautiful  Rus¬ 
sian  women  ?  From  the  days  of  Judith 
onward  to  our  own  has  the  world  ever 
wanted  for  women  with  hearts  of  fire  and 
wrists  of  steel  burning  to  avenge  and  self- 
consecrated  to  strike  ?  More  hysterical 
and  still  more  easily  excited  than  the  mob 
proper,  a  crowd  of  women  can  be  stirred 
by  passionate  appeals  as  willow  leaves  are 
stirred  by  the  wind.  True  moutons  de 
Panurge,  they  will  follow  their  leader, 
foreseeing  no  consequences,  conscious  of 
no  danger  ;  and  peace  would  be  no  more 
assured  under  the  monstrous  regimen  of 
women  than  it  is  now.  The  men,  how¬ 
ever,  would  have  to  do  the  work  which 
the  women  had  cut  out,  and  the  blood-tax 
would  be  voted  by  those  who  had  naught 
to  contribute.  For  we  put  aside  the  child¬ 
ish  argument,  “We  send  our  husbands 
and  sons,”  as  unworthy  of  serious  consid¬ 
eration.  Nor  is  that  other  answer  which 
is  meant  to  be  parallel,  “  We  run  as  much 
risk  in  childbed  as  you  do  in  battle,”  of 
more  validity.  It  is  not  women  only  who 
have  family  ties  and  personal  affections. 
The  men  who  fall  leave  men  as  well  as 
women  to  mourn  them  ;  and  women  need 
not,  if  they  do  not  wish,  bear  children  at 
all.  Each  individual  man  is  obliged  to 
fight  if  called  on  by  the  State  ;  no  indi¬ 
vidual  woman  need  be  a  wife  or  mother  if 
she  does  not  like. 

Such  political  women  as  the  world  has 
seen  have  not  all  been  desirable.  Some 
have  earned  the  blue  ribbon  of  renown  ; 
but  these  have  been  women  who  have  in¬ 
fluenced,  not  ruled.  The  charm  and 
grandeur  of  Aspasia  still  illumine  the  his¬ 
toric  past  and  vivify  the  dead  pages  ;  but 
en  revanche  the  silly  pretensions  of  those 
Athenian  woman’s  rights  women  who, 
under  Praxagora,  were  going  to  make  a 
new  law  and  a  new  human  nature,  are  in 
a  manner  archetypal  of  all  that  has  come 
after.  In  France,  where  women  have  al¬ 
ways  had  supreme  influence,  so  that  the 
very  blood  and  marrow  of  the  nation  are 
feminine  —  not  effeminate  —  the  political 
Avoman  has  been  for  the  most  part  disas¬ 
trous.  Some  bright  exceptions  shine  out 
on  the  other  side.  Agnes  Sorel,  like 
Aspasia,  was  one  of  the  rare  instances  in 
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history  where  failure  in  chastity  did  not 
include  moral  degradation  nor  unpatriotic 
stilf-considciation  ;  and  Joan  of  Arc  is 
still  a  8}  inhol  for  all  to  reverence.  But 
of  the  crowd  of  queens  and  mistresses  and 
grandes  dames  who  held  the  strings  and 
made  kings  and  statesmen  dance  as  they 
listed,  there  is  scarcely  one  whose  work 
was  beneficent.  Even  Madame  Roland  did 
more  harm  than  good  when  she  undertook 
the  manipulation  of  forces  too  strong  for 
her  control,  too  vast  for  her  comprehen¬ 
sion.  Had  there  been  less  of  the  feminine 
element  in  those  cataclysmic  days  perhaps 
things  would  not  have  reached  the  ex¬ 
tremes  they  did.  Had  Louis  had  Marie 
Antoinette’s  energy,  and  Marie  Antoinette 
Louis’s  supineness,  the  whole  story  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  Marat,  Charlotte  Corday, 
and  Napoleon  might  never  have  been  writ¬ 
ten. 

By  the  very  nature  of  things,  by  the  in¬ 
herent  qualities  of  their  sex — its  virtues, 
defects,  necessities — women  are  at  once 
tyrannical  and  individual.  In  America, 
when  they  get  the  upper  hand,  they  wreck 
the  grog-shops  and  forbid  the  sale  of  all 
liquor  whatever.  And  these  women  who 
thus  destroy  a  man’s  property  and  ruin 
his  fortunes  in  their  zeal  for  sobriety  may 
saturate  themselves  with  tea,  ether,  or 
chloral,  to  the  destruction  of  their  health 
and  nerves.  They  may  resort  to  all  sorts 
of  perilous  experiments  to  prevent  unwel¬ 
come  results  ; — but  these  are  their  own 
affairs  and  the  men  have  no  right  to  inter¬ 
fere. 

This  tyrannous  temper  is  part  of  the 
maternal  instinct  which  women  have  in¬ 
herited  for  such  countless  generations. 
No  authority  in  the  world  is  so  absolute, 
so  irresponsible,  as  that  of  a  mother  over 
her  young  children.  She  can  make  or 
mar  them,  physically  and  morally,  as  she 
will — as  she  thinks  best.  Even  in  the 
most  highly  civilized  communities,  where 
the  laws  are  strictest  and  most  vigilant, 
she  can,  if  she  so  chooses,  doom  them  to 
death  by  her  bad  management,  or  educate 
them  on  such  false  lines  as  lead  to  moral 
depravity.  By  the  depth  and  strength  of 
the  maternal  instinct  is  the  race  preserved, 
and  by  this  alone  ;  and  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  mother  is  the  child’s 
safest  shield. 

But  ihis  very  characteristic  is  fatal  to 
political  life,  to  generalized  justice,  to  the 
suppression  of  sections  for  the  good  of  the 


whole.  The  political  woman  repudiates 
all  this  as  so  much  paltering  with  the  Evil 
One.  The  geneial  good  is  nowhere  when 
compared  with  partial  inconveniences. 
We  have  seen  this  notably  exemplified  in 
our  own  generation,  when  excited  partisan¬ 
ship  put  its  hand  to  the  plough,  rooting 
out  wise  legislation  on  the  one  hand  and 
sowing  poisonous  immunities  on  the  other. 
And  so  it  will  ever  he  with  women  while 
they  retain  their  distinctive  womanly  quali¬ 
ties. 

If  we  imagine  for  a  moment  what  the 
woman’s  vote  would  give,  and  what  it 
would  do,  we  shall  see  the  inherent  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  proposal.  To  begin  with, 
the  confining  of  the  vote  to  the  husband¬ 
less  is,  as  we  have  said,  an  impossibility. 
If  it  is  a  right  conferred  by  citizenhood, 
property,  and  taxation,  why  should  mar¬ 
riage  carry  with  it  the  penalty  .of  disfran¬ 
chisement  ?  The  Married  Woman’s  Prop¬ 
erty  Act  and  the  fact  that  a  wife  is  the 
mistress  of  her  own  property,  however 
acquired  or  conditioned,  reduces  this  dis¬ 
franchisement  to  an  injustice  as  well  as  an 
absurdity.  Nor,  as  was  said,  can  the  vote 
be  confined  to  the  capable  and  educated. 
All  the  little  country  shopkeepers  and 
workwomen  who  know  nothing  beyond 
the  curate,  the  church,  the  school  feast, 
and  the  last  new  local  baby  ;  the  laundress 
who  cannot  manage  her  unruly  half  dozen 
hands  ;  the  rollicking  landlady  who  would 
give  her  vote  dead  sure  to  the  jolly  candi¬ 
date  who  drank  his  bottle  like  a  man  and 
paid  for  it  like  a  prince  ;  the  widow  with 
no  more  knowledge  of  men  and  life  than 
to  keep  her  boy  like  a  little  girl  tied  to 
her  apron-string  ;  the  “  lodger,”  with  her 
doubtful  antecedents  and  less  than  doubt¬ 
ful  profession  ;  all  the  good,  weak,  inno¬ 
cent  women  who  know  no  more  of  politics 
than  so  many  doves  in  a  cage  ;  all  the 
wild,  excited,  unreasoning  women  who 
think  that  vice  and  virtue,  misery  and 
prosperity,  a  new  human  nature  and  a  new 
political  economy  can  be  made  by  Act  of 
Parliament — all  these  sending  the  majority 
to  decide  on  taxes,  wars,  treaties,  inter¬ 
national  questions  of  diflSculty  and  deli¬ 
cacy  ! — all  these  directly  influencing  the 
imperial  policy  of  our  grand  old  country  1 
And  the  men  who  stand  by,  tongue  in 
cheek,  laughing  at  the  sorry  farce  they  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  check,  or  who, 
woman-lovers  to  the  point  of  self-absorp¬ 
tion  and  sexual  idolatry,  believe,  with  the 
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women  themselves,  that  this  preponder¬ 
ance  will  really  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  national  virtue  !  And  all  the  while 
these  wild  women  and  their  backers  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  contempt  with  which 
other  nations  would  regard  us.  Even 
France,  for  all  her  feminine  qualities,  has 
not  done  so  mad  a  thing  as  this.  Even 
France  has  not  proposed  to  enfranchise 
her  lionnes  and  lorettes — to  admit  into  the 
Senate  the  direct  personal  power  of  the 
courtesan.  It  is  reserved  for  England — 
the  fad-ridden  England  of  these  later  days 
— to  hear  in  her  Parliament  this  proposal 
to  be  hag-ridden  ;  for  that  is  simply  what 
it  would  come  to.  The  womanly  women 
would  retire  or  be  pushed  aside  by  the 
wild  women,  the  small  but  noisy  section 
which  there  is  yet  time  to  ignore  or  to  sup¬ 
press. 

Doubtless  there  are  few  women  of  any¬ 
thing  like  energy  or  brain  power  who  have 
not  felt  in  their  own  souls  the  ardent  long¬ 
ing  for  a  freer  hand  in  life.  Men  as  a  race 
are  the  stronger  and  the  more  capable,  but 
every  man  is  not  every  woman’s  superior  ; 
and  women  of  character  do  not  find  their 
masters  at  all  street  corners.  But  if  they 
have  common  sense  and  are  able  to  judge 
of  general  questions,  and  not  only  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  they  know  that  to  upset  present 
political  conditions  for  the  admission  of  a 
few  exceptions  would  be  as  disastrous  to 
the  well-being  of  society  as  to  obliterate  all 
other  distinctions  of  sex. 

This  question  of  woman’s  political  power 
is  from  beginning  to  end  a  question  of  sex, 
and  all  that  depends  on  sex — its  moral  and 
intellectual  limitations,  its  emotional  ex¬ 
cesses,  its  personal  disabilities,  its  social 
conditions.  It  is  a  question  of  science,  as 
purely  as  the  best  hygienic  conditions  or 
the  accurate  understanding  of  physiology. 
And  science  is  dead  against  it.  Science 
knows  that  to  admit  women — that  is, 
mothers — into  the  heated  arena  of  political 
life  would  be  as  destructive  to  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  future  generation  as  it 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  good  conduct 
of  affairs  in  the  present.  And  social  sci¬ 
ence  echoes  the  same  thing  in  all  that  re¬ 
gards  wives  and  mistresses  of  honest  fami¬ 
lies.  As  for  the  self-complacent  argument 
that  women  would  moralize  politics,  can 
any  one  point  out  anywhere  a  race  of 
women  who  are  superior  to  their  condi¬ 
tions  ?  What  is  it  that  gives  women  their 


peculiar  moral  power  over  men  but  the 
greater  purity  born  of  their  greater  igno- 
ranee — their  daintier  refinement,  because 
of  their  more  restricted  lives  ?  Frankly, 
do  young  men  respect  most  the  young 
women  who  have  read  Juvenal  and  Petro- 
nius  and  those  other  classics  of  which  their 
mothers,  God  bless  them  !  did  not  know 
even  the  names,  or  those  others  whose  inno¬ 
cent  eyes  have  never  yet  been  darkened  or 
hardened  by  a  knowledge  of  the  shameful 
sins  of  life  ?  When  women  have  all  in 
common  with  men  will  they  retain  aught 
of  their  distinctive  beauty  ?  Where  do 
we  find  that  they  do  ?  Are  the  women  at 
the  gin-shop  bar  better  than  the  men  at 
the  gin-shop  door — the  field  hands  in  sun- 
bonnets  more  satisfactory  than  those  in 
brimless  hats  ?  If  women  are  intruded 
into  the  political  world  with  all  its  angry 
partisanship  and  eagerness  for  victory,  how 
can  they  retain  the  ideal  qualities  which 
they  have  gained  by  a  certain  amount  of 
sequestration  from  the  madding  crowd’s 
ignoble  strife  ?  Are  they  alone,  of  all 
created  things,  uninfluenced  by  their  en¬ 
vironment,  incapable  of  reversion  to  the 
lower  original  type  ?  We  may  be  sure  that 
the  world  has  done  well  for  itself  in  the 
distinctions  of  habit  that  it  has  made  in  all 
ways  between  the  sexes,  and  that  those 
who  would  throw  down  the  barriers  are 
letting  in  the  flood.  But  “  apres  nous  le 
deluge  !”  The  wild  women  who  would 
scramble  for  the  sceptre  of  political  sov¬ 
ereignty  have  no  great  regard  for  the  future 
or  anything  else  but  themselves.  “  Let 
us  enjoy,  no  matter  who  suffers  ;  crucify 
the  old  ideal,  and  let  our  children  run  the 
risk.” 

These  words  lead  us  back  to  the  centre 
of  the  moral  objections  against  the  active 
political  woman.  It  may  be  that  the 
Christian  ideal,  the  Christian  doctrine,  is 
a  myth  and  a  dream  from  start  to  finish. 
Be  it  so  ;  but  if  so,  let  it  be  acknowl¬ 
edged.  If  indeed  those  sweet  and  lovely 
virtues  of  patience  and  unselfishness  are 
follies,  let  the  world  confess  it  and  make 
no  more  pretence  to  the^contrary.  If, 
however,  they  still  have  any  significance, 
and  are  held  by  many  as  of  divine  author¬ 
ity,  it  seems  rather  self-contradictory  that 
the  half  of  the  race  which  can  best  prac¬ 
tise  them  refuses  to  do  so,  and  would  lay 
the  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  not  always  either  righteous 
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or  possible.  A  fighter  cannot  be  non-re¬ 
sisting  ;  but  we  need  not  all  be  fighters, 
men  and  women  indiscriminately.  The 
gentle  response  of  the  Jewish  women  to 
the  men’s  prouder  boast  of  their  material 
advantages  has  always  seemed  to  us  to 
carry  in  it  the  very  soul  of  womanly  sweet¬ 
ness.  “  We  thank  Thee,  O  Lord  God, 
that  Thou  hast  made  us  according  to  Thy 
will.” 

Well  !  whether  it  be  according  to  the 
directly  spoken  will  of  God,  or  according 
to  the  mysterious  law  of  evolution,  working 
we  know  not  whence,  tending  we  know  not 
whither — let  it  be  by  religion  or  by  nature, 
society  or  science — there  stands  the  fact 
four-square,  the  grand  fundamental  fact  of 
humanity,  difference  of  sex,  and  conse- 
quent  difference  of  functions,  virtues, 
qualities,  and  qualifications.  As  little  as 
it  is  fitting  for  a  man  to  look  after  the  pap 
boat  and  the  house  linen,  so  is  it  for 
women  to  assume  the  political  power  of  the 
State.  Our  men  are  not  yet  at  such  a  low 
ebb  in  brains  or  morals  as  to  need  dispos¬ 
session  ;  nor,  pace  our  platform  orators, 
are  the  wild  women,  though  undeniably 
smart,  of  such  commanding  intelligence  as 


to  create  a  new  epoch  and  justify  a  new 
social  ordering. 

By  the  grace  of  good  luck  the  question 
has  been  shelved  for  the  present  session, 
but  the  future  is  ahead.  And  as,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  certain  of  the  Conservative  party 
coquet  with  the  woman’s  vote,  believing 
that  they  shall  thus  tap  a  large  Conserva¬ 
tive  reservoir,  we  are  by  no  means  clear  of 
the  danger.  What  we  would  wish  to  do 
is  to  convince  the  young  and  undeter¬ 
mined  that  political  work  is  both  unwom¬ 
anly  and  unnatural  ;  self-destiuctive  and 
socially  hurtful  ;  the  sure  precursor  to  the 
loss  of  men’s  personal  consideration  and 
to  the  letting  loose  the  waters  of  strife  ;  and 
— what  egotism  will  not  regard — the  sure 
precursor  to  a  future  regime  of  redoubled 
coercion  and  suppression. 

For,  after  all,  the  strong  right  arm  is 
the  ultima  ratio,  and  God  will  have  it  so  ; 
and  when  men  found,  as  they  would,  that 
they  were  outnumbered,  outvoted,  and 
politically  nullified,  they  would  soon  have 
recourse  to  that  ultimate  appeal — and  the 
last  state  of  women  would  be  worse  than 
their  first. — Nineteenth  Century. 


LOVE’S  LADY. 

BY  PHILIP  BOURKE  MARSTON. 

To-day,  as  when  we  sat  together  close, 

A  great  wind  wakes  and  thunders  as  it  blows — 

We  were  together  then  beside  the  sea. 

And  now  instead  the  sea  between  us  flows. 

O  day  that  found  us  on  that  wind-swept  coast. 

And  did  such  brave  things  for  the  future  boast — 
Though  in  thy  voice  a  note  of  warning  was — 

This  day,  so  like  thee,  seems  thy  very  ghost  ! 

O  parted,  precious,  memorable  days. 

When  sudden  summer  kindled  all  my  ways. 

When  Love  reached  out  his  blessing  hand  to  me, 
And  turned  on  mine  the  glory  of  his  face  ! 

And  thou,  my  Love,  in  whose  deep  soul  my  soul 
Lay  for  a  little  season  and  grew  whole — 

Thou  who  wert  heat  and  light  and  sun  and  shade — 
Thou  who  didst  lead  me  to  Life’s  fairest  goal — 

Whose  sweetest  lips  Love,  kissing,  made  to  sing — 
Ah.  at  what  bright  unfathomable  spring 
Was  thy  life  nurtured,  in  the  far-off  land 
Through  which  the  unborn  host  go  wandering  ? 
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In  stately  body  God  thy  soul  did  clothe — 

Thy  perfect  soul — that  so  thou  might’st  have  both 
To  take  away  the  hearts  of  men,  withal  ; 

And  tenderness  to  strength  lie  did  betroth  ; 

And  in  thy  beautiful  and  luminous  eyes 
The  wayward  changefulness  of  April  skies 

He  set  for  sovereign  charm  ;  and  made  thy  voice 
A  sweet  and  a  perpetual  surprise. 

Alas,  what  song  of  mine  can  demonstrate 
The  love  that  came  between  me  and  my  fate — 

That  would  have  saved  me  from  Despair  and  Doom 
Had  Destiny  but  been  compassionate  ? 

As  high  as  Heaven  it  was,  deep  as  the  sea, 

And  mystical  and  pure  as  lilies  be. 

And  glowing  with  the  glory  of  the  June, 

When  birds  and  flowers  and  light  make  revelry. 

Steadfast  it  was,  as  stars  whereby  men  steer — 

Tender  as  twilight,  when  the  moon  is  near 
And  all  the  gentle  air  is  warm  with  hope. 

And  we  the  Summer’s  hastening  feet  can  hear. 

How  can  my  single,  singing  strength  suffice 
To  worship  thee,  my  Love,  my  Paradise  i 
My  song  falls  weak  before  thee,  and  abashed. 

Nor  ever  to  thy  spirit’s  height  may  rise  ; 

Yet  even  by  its  failure  men  shall  see 

How  more  than  all  loves  was  my  love  of  thee— 

Thou,  who  didst  overflow  my  life  with  Heaven, 

Making  that  life  Love’s  miracle  to  be  ! 

And,  though  my  little  note  of  music  pass’ 

As  barren  breath  one  breathes  upon  a  class. 

And  1  be  numbered  with  the  numberless  throng 
Of  whom  men  say  not,  even,  “  This  man  was,” 

0  yet,  from  thee,  in  whom  all  beauty  blent. 

My  Rose  of  women,  from  thy  heart  there  went — 

From  thy  deep,  splendid,  perfect,  passionate  heart — 

A  love  to  be,  in  death,  my  monument ! 

— Fortnightly  Review. 
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The  poets  of  modern  Greece,  from 
Rhigas  and  Solomos  to  the  present  day — 
and  they  are  not  few  in  number — have  for 
the  most  part  been  essentially  national  in 
character,  and  none  more  so  than  those 
unnamed  rhapsodists  who  embodied  the 


martial  deeds  and  heroic  spirit  of  her 
mountaineers  throughout  their  long  and 
desperate  struggle  for  independence  in 
those  terse  and  graphic  snatches  of  song, 
handed  down  from  mouth  to  mouth  among 
the  people,  and  now  happily  rescued  from 
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oblivion  by  the  laborious  compilations  of 
Fauriel,  Marccllus,  Passow,  Lcgranrl,  and 
others.  But  it  is  just  this  spirit  of  those 
nameless  singers,  this  enthusiasm  for  their 
country’s  struggle,  wedded  to  an  unusual 
gift  of  the  highest  poetical  expression, 
which  entitles  Aristoteles  Valaoritis  above 
all  others  to  the  distinctive  position  of  the 
national  poet  of  Greece.  His  published 
work,  which  is  but  small  in  volume,  deals 
almost  exclusively  with  the  story  of  Suli 
and  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  freedom  of  the  mountains, 
the  living  sense  of  a  grand  and  rugged 
nature,  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  defiance, 
breathe  through  every  line  of  his  poems. 

By  ancestral  descent  no  less  than  at 
heart  he  was  a  true  Epirote,  a  son  of  that 
stern  and  rocky  land  which  contributed  so 
many  of  its  bravest  heroes  to  the  national 
cause,  in  the  struggle  for  an  emancipation 
she  was  not  destined  to  share.  The  name 
is  derived  from  a  small  Epirote  town,  of 
which  now  only  the  site  exists,  but  the 
martial  services  of  early  members  of  the 
family  in  the  struggle  against  the  Crescent 
had  been  rewarded  by  the  republic  of  Ven¬ 
ice  with  territories  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  modern  Santa  Maura,  and  there  they 
were  finally  established  and  inscribed  as 
nobles  in  the  golden  book  of  Leucas.  The 
poet’s  father  represented  the  people  of 
Santa  Maura  in  the  Ionian  Assembly  under 
the  English  protectorate,  and  afterward 
obtained  the  rank  of  senator. 

Aristoteles  Valaoritis  was  born  in  1824, 
during  the  Greek  struggle  for  indepen¬ 
dence.  lie  was  educated  first  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  subsequently  at  a  school  in 
Geneva.  Later  he  went  on  to  Paris,  but 
the  northern  climate  proved  too  severe  for 
his  delicate  constitution,  and  he  completed 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Pisa.  In 
1850  he  returned  to  Santa  Maura  to  settle 
down,  and  married  shortly  afterward  the 
daughter  of  the  well-known  Emilio  Ti- 
paldo  of  Venice.  Ilis  fortune  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  considerable  to  make  him  inde¬ 
pendent  of  worldly  considerations,  and  he 
devoted  his  time  to  literature  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  of  his  country.  In  person  he 
was  of  a  tall  and  athletic  figure,  the  coun¬ 
tertype  of  those  mountaineers  whose  poet 
he  elected  to  become.  An  ardent  and 
active  Hellene,  he  was  among  those  depu¬ 
ties  in  the  Ionian  Chamber  who  never 
ceased  to  combat  the  British  Protectorate  ; 
it  was  he  who  drew  up  and  presented,  in 
New  Seeieb. — Vol.  LIV.,  No.  3. 


1862,  to  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  the 
declaration  in  which  the  representatives  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  petitioned  for  their 
union  with  Greece,  and  he  was  shortly 
afterward  elected  a  representative  in  the 
National  Chamber  at  Athens.  Eight  yeais 
earlier,  his  identification  with  a  rising  in 
Epirus  had  brought  upon  him  a  temporary 
exile  from  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  there 
was  no  movement  in  which  the  Hellenistic 
idea  came  to  the  fore  in  which  he  did  not 
actively  co-operate  and  contribute  material 
assistance.  During  the  Cretan  revolution 
of  1867  he  despatched  volunteers  at  his 
own  expense,  and  maintained  on  his  estate 
many  exiles  and  victims  of  this  bloody 
struggle.  After  taking  part  in  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  the  Greek  Chamber  for  several 
years,  he  finally  quitted  political  life  in 
1869,  and  settled  down  on  the  little  island 
of  Madouri,  which  formed  part  of  his 
property  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Maura, 
where  he  died  in  1879,  too  soon  to  have 
seen  realized  one  of  the  dearest  wishes  of 
his  life,  the  emancipation  of  Thessaly. 

The  island  of  Santa  Maura,  or  Leucas, 
lies  so  near  the  Akarnanian  coast  that 
when  the  sea  is  low  it  is  just  possible  to 
reach  the  mainland  on  foot.  Beyond  tl  e 
Gulf  of  Arta,  hollowing  out  the  rocky 
coast  to  the  northeast,  the  outlines  of  the 
range  that  held  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
famous  Suli  might  almost  be  visible,  and. 
away  to  the  dim  east  a  clear  day  would 
reveal  the  higher  crests  of  Pindus  and  the 
spurs  that  bound  the  plains  of  Thessaly, 
the  immemorial  haunts  of  klepht  andi 
armatole.*  It  was  especially  to  the  Ionian 
Islands  that  the  mountain  warriors  came- 
down  for  refuge  under  the  Venetian  flag, 
through  their  long  wars  with  the  Pachas- 
of  Janina,  during  the  winter  season,  when, 
the  rocky  defiles  became  untenable  ;  and 

*  The  Greek  peasantry  who  had  submitted 
readily  to  the  Mussulman  invader  were  allowed, 
considerable  liberty  of  government,  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  form  a  sort  of  irregular  militia  for 
the  defence  of  the  privileges  originally  con¬ 
ceded.  These  irregulars  were  known  as  anna- 
loli.  Others,  who  rejected  all  overtures  of  the 
conqueror,  and.  taking  to  the  mountains,  kept 
up  an  incessant  desultory  warfare,  supporting, 
themselves  by  raids  on  the  Turkish  settlers, 
and  sometimes  also  on  the  subject  Greeks, 
were  known  by  the  appellation  of  klephts;  a. 
name  which,  signifying  etymologically  robber, 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  title  of  distinction. 
Later,  when  the  armatoli  came  into  frequent 
collision  with  the  Mussulman  militia,  they 
were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  klepfits. 
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in  the  youth  of  Valaoiitis,  nurtured  dur- 
intr  the  heat  and  stiuggle  of  the  Gicek 
war  of  independence,  the  isles  were  ring¬ 
ing  witli  the  songs  of  the  popular  heroes, 
ca^t  into  form  by  unlettered  rhapsodists 
and  repealed  to  eager  hearers  at  eeery  vil¬ 
lage  fair  by  blind  beggars,  the  wandering 
Homers  of  a  later  day.  It  was  fioin  these 
folk-songs  that  the  sources  of  his  inspira¬ 
tion  wire  elrawn  ;  it  was  these  men,  the 
heroic  struggle  of  whise  foilorn  hope, 
never  slumbering  throughout  a  century  of 
ceaseless  warfare,  had  won  the  tardy  s3m- 
pathy  of  Europe,  whose  poet  and  biog¬ 
rapher  he  elected  to  become.  The  sagas 
of  Siili,  the  self-immolation  of  Samuel  the 
prophet  of  Kiapha,  the  heroic  death  of  a 
Vlachavas,  an  Astropojannis,  the  crimes 
of  Ali  of  Tebelen,  the  murder  of  Throk- 
syne,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Diajos,  were 
to  be  sung  by  him  in  poems  which  will 
live  as  long  as  the  Greek  language  survives. 

Drawing  his  inspiration  from  the  fount 
of  popular  song,  he  chose  the  popular  lan¬ 
guage  for  his  muse,  and — selling  himself 
in  direct  antagonism  to  a  movement  which, 
at  the  vciy  time  when  he  was  writing,  had 
been  initiated  with  the  moral  support  of 
the  Athins  University  and  leading  con¬ 
temporary  men  of  letters,  for  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  language  and  the  reassimila- 
lion  of  the  older  classical  idiom  —  he  threw 
the  weight  of  his  genius  into  the  opposite 
scale,  and  made  the  spoken  tongue  his 
vehicle  of  song.  There  is  in  the  present 
day  in  Greece  a  great  gulf  fixed  bi  tween 
the  spoken  language  and  that  of  literature, 
even  as  revealed  in  the  daily  press  ;  and 
in  the  spoken  language  itself  there  are 
many  shades  of  difference,  from  that  ern- 
ployed  with  an  almost  pedantic  effort  at 
purity  by  the  representatives  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  school  of  classicists,  through  the 
every-day  vocabulary  of  those  who  merely 
speak  it  as  tradition  has  taught  them  in 
the  more  cultivated  classes,  down  to  the 
ruder  speech  of  the  shepherds  and  the 
country  folk.  But  it  was  precisely  this 
last  development  of  the  Hellenic  tongue 
which  Valaoritis  went  out  of  his  way  to 
practise  and  perfect,  seeking  out  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  shepherd  and  the  moun¬ 
taineer,  and  sojourning  in  the  cottage  of 
the  peasant  in  order  to  acquire  more  com¬ 
pletely  the  tongue  which  he  admitted  he 
found  “  more  plastic  and  more  poetic, 
the  only  envelopment  which  is  truly  suited 
to  our  national  poetry,  and  which  supplies 


a  mysterious  link  in  our  historical  devel- 
opraent.”  To  quote  again  his  own  words 
from  a  letter  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
question,  he  writes  ;  “  To  collect  the  scanty 
materials  of  a  language  so  original  and  so 
poetic,  to  give  it  the  polish  of  an  artistic 
form,  and  to  mould  it  in  conformity  with 
certain  indispensable  rules  of  composition, 

I  have  workid  haul  during  ihiily  years 
without  regarding  the  furious  attacks  of 
our  learned  folk,  who,  having  excluded  it 
fronr  ali  poetic  competitions,  were  bent 
upon  making  it  disappear  entirely  from 
the  memory  of  men  and  the  lips  of  the 
people.”  The  language  which  these  last 
are  endeavoring  to  substitute  for  it  he 
describes  as  “  an  abortive  child  of  the 
ancient  langirage,  destined  to  remain  vvitli- 
oirt  infiuence  on  the  heart  of  a  nation  that 
can  only  appreciate  a  poetry  which  it  can 
feel,  can  sing,  can  understand.”  On  the 
other  hand,  rt  has  been  urged  that  the  re¬ 
sult  obtained  by  the  poet  is  a  somewhat 
hybrid  diction,  not  one  simple  dialect  but 
a  combination  of  dialects,  with  a  not 
wholly  consistent  intermixture  of  langirage 
which  the  writer  is  inevitably  bound  to 
graft  upon  the  peasant’s  speech.  How¬ 
ever,  the  battle  of  language  is  still  being 
fought  in  Greece,  and  it  w'ould  be  unsafe 
to  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  where  victory 
may  ultimately  rest.  But  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  the  vehrcle  selected  by  Yala- 
oritis  will  prevent  his  poems  from  being 
ever  widely  read  outside  the  narrow  circle 
of  Greek-spiaking  people,  as  their  matter 
fully  entitles  them  to  be,  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  ditficirlty  of  following  their  spirit  in 
what  is  practically  a  different  language 
from  that  which  it  is  most  irseful  to  ac¬ 
quire,  while  even  to  those  Greeks  who 
speak  tire  cultivated  language  they  are  not 
quite  easy  reading. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  in  spite  of 
his  zealous  partisanship  in  this  cause,  the 
notes  and  introductions  to  his  poems, 
which  are  filled  with  historical  details  and 
research,  are  written  in  language  of  that 
extreme  purity  and  eorrectness  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  which  to  poetry  he  protists 
against.  It  is  also  remarkable,  and  it  was 
a  source  of  the  liveliest  satisfaction  to  the 
poet  himself,  that  in  spite  of  the  persistent 
hostility  of  the  Atirens  University  to  the 
line  he  had  adopted,  it  was  Valaoritis  w  ho 
was  selected  by  the  Council  of  that  Uni¬ 
versity  to  recite  his  poem  at  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  statue  of  the  Patriarch  Greg- 
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orv,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  victims  of 
the  Revolution,  which  now  stands  in  front 
of  the  University  building.  It  was  the 
last  and  greatest  triumph  of  his  life  as  a 
poet  and  a  patriot,  and  he  could  have 
wished  no  higher  acknowledgment  of  his 
genius. 

Valaoritis  wrote  a  number  of  poems  in 
early  youth,  Imt  a  published  collection, 
which  indicated  certain  promise,  was  not 
followed  by  any  further  volume  until  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  thirty-tw'o.  After 
a  long  period  of  silence  the  grief  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  death  of  a  child  roused  him 
to  take  up  the  pen  once  more.  Then  ap¬ 
peared  the  famous  volume  known  as  the 
Muemosyna.  Even  after  this  he  allowed 
long  intervals  to  pass  without  committing 
anything  to  paper,  and  when  he  did  write 
he  wrote  quickly  and  without  much  subse¬ 
quent  correction.  Ilis  manuscripts  show 
but  little  rewriting.  lie  has  left  a  consid¬ 
erable  quantity  of  unpublished  work,  and 
it  is  believed  that  his  son,  M.  Jean  A. 
Valaoritis,  contemplates  issuing  a  com¬ 
plete  volume  of  his  posthumous  work. 
His  later  poems  are  said  to  assimilate  even 
more  closely  than  his  early  ones  to  those 
popular  songs  which  were  his  chief  inspira¬ 
tion. 

The  construction  of  the  language  in  the 
poems  of  Valaoritis  is  absolutely,  even 
naively,  simple.  Short,  direct,  and  even 
abrupt  at  times,  he  gains  in  vigor  and  loses 
nothing  of  suggestiveness,  and  within  his 
self-imposed  limits  exhibits  a  high  dramatic 
quality,  a  richness  of  imagery,  and  a  cer 
tain  boldness  of  conception  and  contrast 
which  reminds  one  at  times  of  Victor 
Hugo,  whose  influence  on  his  style  he  is 
said  to  have  admitted.  Ilis  descriptions 
of  nature  are  drawn  directly  from  the 
mountains  of  the  land  he  loved  so  well, 
and  produce  their  immediate  effect  on 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  individual 
character  of  Greek  landscape.  There  are 
passages  where  the  spirit  of  spring  and  the 
glow  of  summer  seem  to  have  passed 
directly  into  his  soul  ;  indeed,  there  is  far 
more  feeling  for  nature  in  the  small  sum- 
total  of  his  poetic  writing,  a  truer  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  facts  of  the  open  air,  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  the 
poets  of  southern  latitudes,  and  if  the 
chord  of  passion  has  seldom  swept  across 
his  lyre,  though  there  are  passages  in  the 
Kyra  Phrosyne  which  suggest  his  latent 
power,  it  responds  to  a  fervor  of  enthusi¬ 


asm  and  a  thrill  of  patriotic  fire  which  is  a 
rarer  and  perhaps  higher  quality.  Above 
all,  there  is  in  every  poem  that  subtle  and 
indefinable  essence,  so  impossible  to  ana¬ 
lyze  and  yet  so  immediately  appreciated, 
which  distinguishes  the  poet  from  the 
verse-wiiter.  Of  his  manner  one  cannot 
hope  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  ;  it  is 
only  the  matter  and  the  method  of  deal- 
ing  with  his  subject  in  enveloping  recent 
or  contemporary  historical  episodes  with 
the  ideal  atmosphere,  which  it  will  be  at¬ 
tempted  to  expose  in  one  or  two  speci¬ 
mens  here. 

The  volume  of  early  poems  above 
alluded  to  was  published  in  1845.  The 
date  of  the  first  edition  of  his  famous 
Mnemosyna  is  1857.  It  is  not  easy  to 
find  an  exact  equivalent  for  this  title  in 
English,  as  the  commemorative  services 
for  the  dead  which  it  is  used  to  indicate 
in  Greek  are  unknown  in  our  country  ; 
the  nearest  translation  would  perhaps  be 
“  Memorial  Poems,”  and  as  such  the  col¬ 
lection  includes  one  or  two  elegies  record¬ 
ing  personal  losses  as  well  as  the  odes  com¬ 
memorating  the  heroes  and  forerunners  of 
Greek  independence.  The  striking  series 
of  dramatic  lyiics  which  set  in  a  grim  and 
graphic  picture  the  reappearance  of  the 
hunted  ghost  of  Thanase  Vaghia,  the 
agent  of  Ali  Pacha  in  the  massacre  of 
Gardiki,  to  the  blind  and  homeless  beg¬ 
gar  woman  who  had  been  his  wife,*  are 
too  long  for  quotation,  and  tempting  as  it 
is  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  song  upon  his  muse  by  a  rendering  of 
the  piece  which  describes  the  death  of  the 
veteran  klepht.  Dimes,  and  how  his  trusty 
gun  burst  as  the  farewell  shot  was  fireef 
and  the  echo  of  its  last  discharge  mingled 
on  the  mountain-side  with  the  warrior’s 
passing  soul,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
two  selections,  both  belonging  to  the  cycle 
of  the  songs  of  Snii. 

The  romantic  story  of  the  heroic  de¬ 
fence  of  the  little  mountain  commonwealth 
of  Suli,  which  for  so  many  years  defied  the 
authority  and  the  armies  of  Ali  of  Janina, 
was  still  a  familiar  memory  in  the  days  ef 
the  poet’s  youth.  Originally  a  small  band 
of  shepherds  from  Gardiki,  who  had  fled 
from  the  oppression  of  their  masters,  the 
Suliotes  had  developed  in  their  seven  vil- 


*  A  translation  of  this  poem  appeared  many 
years  ago  in  the  Saturday  Rtv'.eio. 
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lages  of  the  plain  and  four  of  the  moun-  nal  defeats  on  his  trained  Albanian 
tain  a  small  patriarchal  commonwealth  troops. 

without  written  law  or  law  couits,  in  First,  however,  in  historical  order  comes 
which  the  family  formed  the  political  ele-  the  poem  which  commemorates  the  flight 
ment  of  the  state,  while  the  heads  of  of  Ali  after  the  defeat  inflicted  on  his 
families  acted  as  the  arbiters  of  disputes  army  of  15,000  picked  Albanians  who 
and  united  in  a  sort  of  general  council,  the  were  drawn  on  into  the  rocky  dcfllcs  of 
matter  for  whose  deliberations  was  almost  Suli,  where  they  were  attacked  in  front  by 
exclusively  war.  At  the  head  of  this  lit-  the  women  led  by  the  wife  of  Lambros 
tie  republic  at  the  time  of  the  final  crisis  Tsavellas — an  episode  which  forms  the  sub¬ 
in  their  struggle  for  existence  was  the  ject  of  a  number  of  popular  songs — and  in 
ascetic  priest  or  monk  Samuel,  who  be-  flank  and  rear  by  an  ambush  of  the  Suliote 
lieved  himself  to  be,  and  was  regarded  by  men  under  Tsavellas  himself,  who  had  re¬ 
tire  mountaineers  as,  an  inspired  prophet,  centlygot  away  from  the  prisons  of  Janina 
and  whose  heroic  death  in  the  abandoned  under  pretence  of  inducing  his  clansmen 
stronghold  of  Kounghi  forms  the  subject  to  submit.  It  is,  of  course,  not  possible 
of  one  of  Valaoritis’  most  remarkable  in  a  prose  translation  to  convey  any  idea 
poems.  The  total  number  of  the  Suliotes  of  the  vigor  and  spirit  of  this  poem,  the 
never  exceeded  5000  souls,  and  they  could  metre  of  which  by  its  rapid  double  rhyme 
never  put  more  than  1500  fighting  men  in  carries  the  reader  along  with  a  rush  and 
the  field,  but  with  this  little  force  they  swing,  while  it  would  be  equally  impossi- 
kept  the  armies  of  Ali  Pacha  at  bay  for  a  ble  to  preserve  its  simplicity  in  an  attempt 
number  of  years,  and  inflicted  several  sig-  to  render  it  in  verse. 

A  horse,  a  horse,  Omer  Yrioni ! 

Sail  is  on  us  and  overwhelms  us  ; 

A  horse,  a  horse  !  Ganst  hear  all  round  ns 
Their  bullets  whistle,  hot  and  menacing  ! 

**«#** 

Haste,  haste,  Yrioni !  a  little  nearer 
And  1  shall  never  'scape  their  talons  ; 

A  horse  !  I  know  him  by  the  kilt  he  wears. 

My  mortal  foe,  Lambros  Tsavellas. 

Seest  thou  him  not  ?  Like  the  Death-angel,*  on 
He  comes,  whirling  on  high  his  yataghan — 

I  can  feel  the  clutching  of  his  fingers 
Struggling  to  tear  my  heart  out ; — 

A  horse,  a  horse  !  Omer  Yrioni ! 

The  sun  is  down,  the  night  draws  on. 

****** 

They  fly,  they  fly — the  doom  is  just. 

And  pale  fear  follows  in  their  wake  ; 

The  black  of  night  and  the  night  mist. 

These  are  their  only  company. 

They  dash  through  forest  and  ravine, 

The  spurs  drip  drops  of  blood  ; 

The  horse  flings  spume-flakes  like  the  sea— 

Ali  is  afraid — he  is  but  just  in  time. 

As  he  goes  by,  it  needs  but  a  wind’s  breath, 

A  creaking  branch,  a  falling  leaf, 

A  bird  that  flies,  a  roebuck  scared  away, 

A  little  stream  that  murmurs  in  the  gorge. 

And  Ali  trembles  at  them  all ! 

A  cold  sweat  bathes  his  forehead  ; 

His  horse  pricks  up  his  ears,  holds  breath. 

And  draws  up  sharp — it  was  a  wolf  went  by  ! 

*  The  name  of  the  ancient  ferryman  of  Styx  survives  in  modem  Greek  superstition  as 
Charos,  whose  allotted  task  is  to  convey  the  dead  from  this  world  to  the  next. 
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Tbe  horseman  grips  his  saddle  tight, 

His  eyes  behold  Tsavellas  everywhere  ; 

On  every  side  he  seems  to  see 
Tlie  gleam  of  naked  sabres. 

His  white  beard,  white  like  snow. 

Is  canght  by  the  wind,  blown  across  bis  month 
And  back,  divided  round  his  throat 
As  though  it  meant  to  strangle  him  ; 

And  as  the  sea  waves,  blown  on  by  the  south  wind. 

Are  lost  running  on  into  the  darkness, 

And  only  visible  to  sight 

By  the  foam  that  blanches  their  crests. 

So  on  this  night  the  horse  dew  past 
As  a  wave  runs  up  into  the  gloom — 

A  sable  wave  round  rolling 
With  Ali  Pacha’s  beard  for  foam. 

His  horse  drops  dying,  and  as  it  paw's  track,  and  puts  a  bullet  through  the  ani- 
the  ground  in  the  death  agony  Ali  cannot  mal’s  brain.  Has  the  shot  betrayed  him  ? 
hear  if  Lis  pursuers  are  still  upon  his  A  voice  cries,  “  Vizir  Ali  1” 

And  still  the  cries  1 — the  din  grows  nearer  ; 

With  eyes  wide  open  on  the  void 
Ali  cries  out  aloud  for  aid, 

“  Help,  help  !  Omer  Vrioni !” 

Ali  Pacha,  thus  pursued. 

Got  back  half  dead  to  Janina, 

And  all  the  afterdays  he  lived  on  earth 
He  seemed  to  see  the  white  kilt  of  Tsavellas. 


''  After  this  defeat  the  Suliotes  were  left 
at  peace  for  eight  years.  The  closing 
scenes  of  theif  tragic  story,  when  Ali 
found  time  in  1803  to  complete  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  his  most  dangerous  ene¬ 
mies,  present  some  of  the  most  stirring 
scenes  in  history.  Isolating  their  various 
villages  and  strongholds,  the  troops  of  Ali 
took  them  one  by  one  after  a  desperate 
resistance.  The  mountain  fortresses  of 
Kounglii,  the  storehouse  and  arsenal  of 
the  community,  was  abandoned  by  the 
mass  of  the  survivors  who,  when  attacked 
by  Veli  Pacha  in  spite  of  their  capitula¬ 
tion,  retired  to  take  up  a  stronger  position 
on  the  heights  of  Zalongos.  It  was  here 
that  the  Suliote  women,  stationed  on  a 
rocky  edge  overhanging  a  sheer  precipice, 
when  they  saw  the  w^ole  mountain  sur¬ 
rounded  and  the  enemy  steadily  advancing 
in  spite  of  the  havoc  in  his  ranks,  took 
their  infant  children  and,  kissing  them  for 
the  last  time,  flung  them  down  the  abyss, 
and  then  joining  hands  in  the  syrtos, 
danced  the  graceful  old  -  world  dance 
among  the  falling  shot  round  and  round 
the  little  platform,  one  of  the  dancers 
breaking  off  from  the  line  each  time  the 
winding  chain  approached  the  edge,  and 


leaping  down  into  annihilation.  The 
priest  Samuel  had  refused  to  leave  the 
fort  of  Kounghi,  and  remained  with  five 
wounded  pallikars  to  await  the  advance  of 
Veli.  They  gathered  all  the  remaining 
powder  together  in  the  chapel,  and  as  the 
soldiers  advanced,  Samuel  administered  the 
communion  to  his  five  comrades  ;  then, 
when  the  strokes  of  the  invaders  fell  upon 
the  door,  he  fired  the  magazine  and  im¬ 
molated  himself  with  them  in  the  ruins  of 
Kounghi. 

In  the  poem  of  Valaoritis,  the  cries  of 
the  advancing  Albanians  are  heard  with¬ 
out  ;  Samuel  is  alone  at  prayer  behind  the 
screen  in  the  inner  sanctuary.  lie  has  no 
water  to  complete  the  contents  of  the  holy 
vessel,*  a  tear  for  the  lost  Suli  falls  from 
his  eyes  upon  the  wine,  and  as  he  kisses 
the  rim  he  feels  the  miraculous  throb  of 
life  pass  through  the  holy  cup.  The  cur¬ 
tain  of  the  inner  sanctuary  opens,  and  the 
five  warriors  kneel.  Samuel  places  the 
chalice  on  a  powder  barrel  reverently,  as 
though  upon  an  altar,  and  fires  the  slow 
fuse.  Then  he  kneels  too,  and  offers  up 


*  In  the  orthodox  celebration  tbe  admixture 
of  water  is  indispensable. 
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Lis  last  prayer  for  Limself  and  Lis  com-  Le  will  surrender  neitber  on  earlL  nor  in 
panions,  and  records  tLe  solemn  vow  that  Leaven,  for  there  Lis  Creator  will  suffer 
never  shall  the  foot  of  the  infidel  cross  the  him  to  wear  them  at  Lis  girdle.  Then  Lc 
holy'  threshold  nor  tread  the  soil  of  iinpails  to  each  the  contents  of  the  sacred 
Kounghi  ;  the  keys  that  Le  holds  in  trust  cup. 

The  first  has  partaken,  the  second  has  partaken, 

He  has  given  it  to  the  third,  the  fourth  one  has  received  it. 

He  stands  before  the  last  one,  and  offers  it  to  him  ; 

And  as  the  priest's  melodious  voice  intoned  the 

‘  ‘  Of  thy  mysterious  banquet 

To  day,  O  Son  of  God - ” 

Voices  broke  in,  blows  on  the  door,  loud  tumult ; 

The  infidels  press  round  :  “  Now,  monk,  what  dost  thon  here  ?” 

Samuel  lifted  his  eyes  up  at  the  sound. 

And  from  the  spoon  poised  high  above  the  barrel 
Let  fall  thereon  an  awful  drop  of  consecrated  blood  : 

Then  broke  the  lightning  shock,  the  great  world  thundered. 

The  church  showed  one  red  fiash  upon  the  clouds,  one  red  tiash,  dusky  Kounghi ! 

Ah,  what  a  funeral  fire  on  this  her  day  of  doom 

Had  ill-starred  Suli,  what  smoke  of  what  frankincense  ! 

Then  seemed  to  mount  up  skyward  the  monk's  dark  cassock. 

And  spread  and  ever  spread  like  an  awful  cloud  of  gloom, 

Like  a  great  black  cloud  it  spread  and  blotted  out  the  sun  : 

And  as  the  smoke  kept  rising  that  bore  it  in  its  train 

The  robe  went  sailing  on  and  swept  by  like  the  shadow  of  death  : 

And  wherever  its  terrible  shadow  passed  on  its  way. 

Like  a  mysterious  fire  it  set  the  woods  aflame. 

Yet  with  the  first  few  thunderstorms,  and  after  the  new  rains, 

A  green  grass  sprang  again  there,  laurel  and  olive  and  myrtle, 

Hopes,  victories  and  battles,  and  liberty  and  joy. 

The  two  longest  and  most  important 
poems  of  Valaoritis  are  the  Kyra  Phro- 
xyne  or  “  Mistress  Euphrosyne”  and 
Thandse  Piakos.  The  former,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1859,  is  the  story  of  the  drown¬ 
ing  by  Ali  Pacha  in  the  lake  at  Janina  of 
the  mistress  of  Lis  son  Moukhtar,  with 
sixteen  other  young  Greek  ladies,  because 
she  Lad  repelled  bis  passionate  advances 
and  not,  as  it  was  pretended,  in  order  to 
appease  the  indignation  of  the  slighted 
wife  of  Moukhtar.  TLe  subject  is  lyrically 
treated,  partly  in  a  narrative  and  partly  in 
dramatic  form,  and  may  well  be  com¬ 
pared,  as  it  Las  been,  with  Byron’s  eastern 
romances.  Throughout  the  poem  is  filled 
with  exquisite  imagery,  a  critic  might  even 
find  it  overcharged  with  simile  and  the 
weaving  of  poetic  thought ;  its  power  is 
incontestable.  There  is  a  terrible  force  of 
passion  and  resistance  in  the  grim  scene 
enacted  at  the  dead  of  night  where  Phro- 
syne  kneels  at  prayer  and  the  demon  Ali 
breaks  in  upon  her  solitude.  The  horrible 
conflict  is  described  with  all  those  realistic 
touches  which  lend  peculiar  intensity — the 
little  caged  bird  that  scared  flutters  against 
the  bars  of  his  cage,  the  light  that  sparkled 
in  the  lamp  before  the  holy  picture  put 


out  as  the  picture  falls  in  the  struggle, 
with  its  last  flicker  revealing  the  dagger  in 
All’s  girdle,  which  the  frightened  girl 
snatches  and  keeps  him  at  bay  with — 
“Hold  back  thy  breath,  Ali  I  for  if  it 
touch  me,  I  will  slay  thee  !”  The  last 
scene  is  the  work  of  a  master  -  hand  ; 
Phrosyne  in  prison  receives  absolution  for 
all  her  sins  on  condition  that  she  accepts 
her  martyrdom,  and  the  seventeen  white 
figures  are  marched  down  to  the  lake 
through  the  silence  of  the  starry  night. 
The  voice  of  the  tempter  still  whispers  in 
her  ear  through  the  mouth  of  Tahir,  the 
minister  of  the  crimes  of  Ali — Will  she 
let  all  the  others  die,  when  but  a  word  will 
save  their  lives  ;  their  children  are  calling 
for  them  from  the  cradle,  will  she  let  them 
die  ?  On  the  way  through  the  fields  in 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  the  Vizir  himself 
is  waiting  with  the  two  children  of  Phro¬ 
syne  ;  he  holds  their  hands  ;  he  points 
out  their  mother  to  them  ;  the  fairies  are 
taking  her  away,  and  he  bids  them  call 
her  back.  The  strain  is  too  great ;  Phro¬ 
syne  does  not  live  to  reach  the  water’s 
edge,  but  the  demon’s  vengeance  still  is 
wreaked.  The  boat  puts  out  into  the  lake 
with  its  burden  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
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the  lake  on  which  these  girl-like  figures  and  holds  his  breath  to  hear  the  splashing 
had  floated  through  many  a  summer  day,  of  the  bodies  as  they  are  dropped  into  the 
dipping  their  white  arms  in  the  water  rip-  dark  lake.  The  widening  water  -  rings 
pies  and  watching  the  peaks  of  Pindus  seem  to  come  chasing  one  another  to  his 
across  the  waters  which  are  to  be  their  feet,  and  then  the  cold  shudder  of  fear 
shroud.  At  the  margin  the  monster  waits  overcomes  him, 

“  And  thon,  Ali,  thou  that  hast  sated  thy  rage  and  fury. 

When  on  thee  the  hour  of  doom  shall  come,  shut  in  there  on  thine  isle. 

This  night  which  thou  hast  spent  here,  thon  shalt  remember  then  ! 

And  when  thou  leanest  down  thy  lips  to  cool  them 

Thou  shalt  hot  drink  the  scorching  bitterness  of  fire  nnqnenchable  : 

For  salt  are  tears  to  drink,  with  poison  for  the  after-tasie. 

Salt  are  they,  mark  it  well !  Thon  shalt  see  how  they  shall  wake  from  slumber. 
Shall  mount  up  in  the  night  and  beat  upon  thy  rock. 

Great  waves  round  rolling,  crested  with  crowns  of  foam. 

With  murmuring  sound  and  roaring,  cruel  and  hungry. 

Around  thee  they  shall  rise,  rise  high  and  grow  to  mountains, 

They  shall  cut  off  thy  flight  and  bar  thee  from  retreating. 

Thou  wilt  cry  aloud  for  help  and  none  will  hearken. 


The  lake  shall  drink  thee  down.” 

Two  incidents  marked  the  outbreak  of 
the  Greek  Revolution  :  the  massacre  at 
Ptta,  and  the  defeat  of  the  small  body  of 
armatoles  who  attempted  the  defence  of 
Thermopyla?  under  Thanase  Diakos.  The 
second  of  these  forms  the  subject  of  a 
poem  which  is  selected  for  longer  analy¬ 
sis,  as  being  perhaps  the  most  character¬ 
istic  and  original  of  kll  the  poems  of 
Valaoritis,  or  at  any  rate  the  one  in  which 
the  fire  of  his  patriotic  enthusiasm  is  re¬ 
vealed  with  its  brightest  glow  around  the 
figure  of  his  favorite  hero.  It  appeared 
in  1867,  eight  years  after  the  Krjra  Phro- 
syne,  and  only  one  published  poem  from 
his  pen  bears  a  later  date,  the  memorial 
ode  for  the  unveiling  of  the  Patriarch’s 
statue  alluded  to  already.  The  young 
hero  of  this  epical  tragedy,  born  in  1792, 
was  descended  from  one  of  those  families 
of  fighting  men  who  had  been  companions 
in  arms  of  Costantaras  and  Androutzos, 
and  had  kept  up  a  constant  guerilla  war 
with  their  Turkish  masters  throughout  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  placed  by  his  father  in  the 
orthodox  monastery  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist  at  Erineos,  and  received  the  rank  of 
Diakos  or  deacon  by  which  appellation  he 
was  ever  after  known.  Ilis  singular  beauty 
of  person,  which  became  proverbial 
through  the  country  side,  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  neighboring  Aga,  and 
a  disgraceful  fate  awaited  him  ;  hut 
Thanase,  receiving  timely  warning,  fled, 
and  exchanged  the  cassock  of  the  monk 
for  the  kilt  of  the  armatole  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Doris.  Ilis  would-be  persecutor 
was  shortly  afterward  named  Governor  of 


Salona,  and,  Thanase  having  failed  to 
make  his  appearance  with  the  customary 
gifts  and  congratulations,  Pherkat  Bey 
appealed  to  Ali  Pacha  to  bring  him  to 
submission.  In  obedience  to  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  latter,  Thanase  agreed  to 
present  himself  on  a  given  day  before  the 
goveinor,  and  the  latter  on  his  part,  it  is 
alleged,  duly  prepared  a  band  of  a  hundred 
satellites  to  assassinate  the  young  chief  ; 
but  Thanase  appeared  surrounded  by 
eighty  chosen  companions,  and,  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  isolate  him  having  proved  in¬ 
effectual,  was  enabled  to  return  in  security 
to  bis  mountains. 

In  181G  he  took  service  at  the  Court 
of  Ali,  who,  from  having  been  the  eager 
persecutor  of  the  Greeks,  was  then  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  cause  of 
Hellenism.  The  impressions  of  his  eaily 
life,  the  gentle  demeanor  of  the  monk, 
and  a  touch  of  poetry  and  imagination 
peculiar  to  his  character,  were  uneffaced 
by  the  rough  scenes  and  subjects  with 
whom  he  was  thrown  into  contact,  and  he 
remained  an  anomalous  figure  in  this 
strange  surrounding  like  that  of  some 
medifeval  soldier  of  the  Cross,  some 
knight  on  a  mysterious  quest  fallen  among 
a  strange  company.  It  is  even  said  that 
Ali,  in  whom  his  pure  and  blameless  life 
excited  a  feeling  of  mistrust  and  suspi¬ 
cion,  endeavored  to  procure  his  assassina¬ 
tion,  but  that  Odysseus,  son  of  Androutzos, 
the  hero  of  the  famous  retreat  through  the 
Morea  in  1770,  who  received  his  orders, 
took  pains  to  see  that  they  were  not  car¬ 
ried  out.  In  1816  Odysseus  became  chief 
captain  of  the  armatoles  of  Livadia,  and 
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chose  Than4se  as  his  lieutenant  or  Proto-  riors  kneel,  and  night  is  silent  to  hearken 
pallikar,  and  not  long  afterward  he  sue-  to  the  prayer  of  Diakos  :  “  Lord,  strength- 
ceeded  his  friend  as  chief  captain.  en  us,  that  they  may  learn  to  the  faithest 

This  is  no  place  to  enter  upon  a  history  limits  of  the  west  that  this  enslaved  land 
of  the  Greek  revolution.  Suffice  it  to  say  is  never  dead,  but  that  now  with  the  spring 
that  at  the  latest  battle  of  Thermopylae  she  will  take  heart  to  flower  again.  Thy 
there  was  the  same  hesitation  and  uncer-  blessing  on  this  hour  !”  Then  they  lie 
tainty  on  the  part  of  various  chieftains  as  down  to  sleep.  The  stars  come  out  to  take 
the  Greek  States  had  shown  in  ancient  delight  in  his  youth  and  his  beauty.  The 
days,  and  that  when  the  army  of  Kiose  spring  breathes  all  her  odors  round  him  and 
Mehemet  Pacha  and  Omer  Vryoni  reached  caresses  him  as  though  he  were  her  child, 
the  famous  pass  they  were  encountered  by  the  flowers  nod  to  kiss  his  head  : — day  will 
a  mere  handful  of  determined  men  under  redawn  erelong  and  the  eagles  sharpen  their 
Panourias  at  Chalcommata  and  Diakos  at  talons  and  brace  their  wings  as  they  mark 
Thermopylaj,  who  sold  their  lives  as  gal-  down  their  prey.  With  daybreak  the  two 
lantly  as  ever  Spartan  or  Thespian  of  old.  chieftains  Panourias  and  Dyovouniotisfind 
Among  the  slain  was  Mitros,  the  brother  him  still  calmly  sleeping.  They  are  come 
of  Diakos.  Diakos  himself,  when  his  lit-  to  try  and  persuade  him  to  relinquish  his 
tic  force  was  almost  annihilated,  disdained  project  of  self-devotion,  and  to  preserve 
to  fly,  and,  holding  the  firm  conviction  lives  so  valuable  to  the  cause  for  a  less 
that  he  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  mar-  forlorn  hope.  But  their  words  are  vain  ; 
tyrs  of  Greek  liberty,  accepted  his  fate  and  Omer  Vryoni  shall  not  pass  the  gate  of 
went  unfaltering  to  the  awful  death  which  Greece  without  dyeing  his  horse’s  feet  in 
is  recoided  in  Valaoritis’s  masterpiece.  blood,  and  if  Diakos  must  hold  the  road 
The  poem  opens  on  the  eve  of  the  bat-  alone,  he  will  stretch  his  arms  out  like  a 
tie,  the  eve  of  St.  Geoige’s  day,  April  cross  and  plant  his  feet  into  the  soil  and 
23d  ;  Diakos  sends  his  brother  Mitros  to  the  foe  shall  never  see  his  heels.  lie  as- 
the  highest  vantage-ground  to  watch  the  signs  their  posts  to  each  and  chooses 
enemy’s  movements.  If  they  come  in  Damasta  for  his  own  ; — a  shadow  crosses  ; 
their  thousands  with  Kiose  Mehemet  at  it  is  Mitros  ; — Omer  Vryoni  is  on  the 
their  head,  he  is  to  remain  and  fight  them  march  1 

single-handed,  but  if  in  the  front  the  horse  The  third  canto  opens  with  one  of  those 
of  Omer  Vryoni  be  seen  he  is  to  return  pieces  of  description  which  mark  the  true 
and  wake  his  captain.  Then  all  the  war-  poet  : 

The  partridges  are  calling  sweetly,  and  the  sun  for  very  joy 

Sends  forth  a  furtive  ray,  caressing  lightly 

Their  speckled  breasts  until  they  throb  with  gladness.* 

Eight  in  the  highest  heaven  the  falcon  wings  his  way — 

The  eagle’s  right  hand  pallikar,  bathing  his  pinions 

In  the  clear  air  of  dawn,  before  he  hies  him  forth  to  plunder. 

With  joy  the  heather  laves  its  blooms  in  dew. 

And  in  the  light  motion  of  the  wind  upon  its  way 
The  mint  and  the  sage  are  mingled  as  it  breathes, 

The  laurel  and  the  myrtle  mix  lovingly  together. 

The  virgin  snows  are  weeping  under  the  sun's  rays  ; 

The  roaring  of  the  waters  is  plain  to  hear,  as  from  the  hanging  rock 
They  hasten  on  their  restless  road,  you  would  say  the  murmuring  voices 
Were  calling  to  the  Klephts  and  speeding  on  to  seek  them. 

A  ripple  stirs  the  cornfields,  the  ploughman’s  joy. 

And  here  and  there  one  tall  ear  rising  higher 
Bends  hither  and  bends  thither  a  yielding  neck. 

As  though  on  tip-toe,  too,  to  see  Diakos  pass. 


'  Three  hundred  pallikari  are  encamped 
^liout  D'Jinasla.  A  group  sit  round  the 
a.icicnt  Diamanti,  who  is  reading  on  the 


*  The  partridge,  so  common  in  the  Greek 
mountains  and  islands,  figures  as  frequently 
in  the  popular  songs  as  the  robin  in  English 
poetry. 


shoulder-bone  of  the  lamb  slain  for  tic 
Easter  feast  the  signs  of  the  future,  and  all 
are  of  evil  omen.  Mitros  comes  rushing 
in  grazed  by  a  bullet.  Dyovouniotis  is  in 
flight  ;  the  Turks  are  close  upon  them. 
Every  man  to  his  place,  behind  rocks  and 
trees  and  stones,  and  tufts  of  thyme  or 
heather,  wherever  a  little  cover  is  avail- 
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able  ;  and  through  the  leaves  fierce  eyes  altar,  fights  on  with  the  stump  of  his 
look  down  the  pass,  Mitros  has  nothing  sword.  But  a  hundred  hands  have  bound 
but  bad  news  to  tell,  and  with  a  few  him  fast,  and  as  they  drag  him  away,  the 

graphic  touches  he  describes  how  the  bat-  last  survivors,  Kalyvas  and  Vakojannis, 

tie  has  gone  at  the  outposts.  The  Turks  rushing  to  aid  him  from  the  ruined  khan 
advance  ;  a  dervish  marches  in  front  with  they  have  been  defending,  are  struck  down 
a  head  in  either  hand,  the  heads  of  the  before  his  eyes. 

bishop  Isaias  and  the  pallikar  Pappajannis.  The  fourth  canto  commences  with  a  re- 
A  voice  rings  out  above  the  clamor,  and  a  pulsive  picture  of  the  aged  gypsy,  who 
herald  offers  Diakos  wealth  and  honors  if  was  to  serve  as  the  executioner  of  JJiakos, 
he  will  give  Vryoni  free  passage.  The  in  his  den  under  a  gloomy  oak,  which, 

answer  comes  :  “  Accursed  be  you,  who  like  a  hollow  mockery  of  earth’s  ambi- 

speak  our  tongue  and  dare  to  frame  such  tions,  “  had  struck  its  branches  into  the 
blasphemy  in  such  a  sacred  spot ;  ac-  heaven,  its  roots  deep  down  to  hell,  while 
cursed  !”  And  the  echoes  of  the  rocks  time  had  nested  in  its  heart,  and  cleaved  a 

fioison  the  air  with  the  malediction.  The  deep  furrow  there  which,  gnawing,  slowly 
ivid  lips  of  the  decapitated  bishop  quiver  consumed  it.”  The  gypsy  in  Greece  fol- 
and  hoarsely  answer  ‘‘  Accursed,”  and  the  lowed  ever  close  on  the  heels  of  calamity, 
mouth  of  Pappajannis  spits  blood  and  re-  like  the  shark  behind  a  doomed  ship  ; 
peats  ‘‘Amen,  accursed!”  The  fight  ready  for  all  dirty  work,  the  scavenger  of 
begins  ;  a  shot  from  Diakos  kills  the  society,  the  willing  minister  of  the  rack, 
horse  of  Omer  Vryoni  under  him,  and  old  the  scaffold.  Perhaps  in  no  land  are  more 
Diamanti  lays  the  dervish  low.  “  Thou  abandoned  specimens  of  humanity  to  be 
hast  split  his  skull  in  the  true  place,  Dia-  found  than  the  remnants  of  this  ill-fated 
manti,  hast  opened  him  a  third  eye  that  race  in  Greece  ;  without  home  or  heritage, 
he  may  find  his  way  without  misgiving  in  without  law  or  creed,  they  haunt  the  out- 
hell.”  The  battle  is  conveyed  with  tie-  skirts  of  civilization,  living  from  hand  to 
mendous  spirit ;  the  rapid  interchange  of  mouth  in  filth  and  disease  and  leprosy, 
question  and  answer  in  dramatic  sticho-  shunning  the  light  of  day  and  the  faces  of 
mythia  brings  each  shifting  incident  of  their  fellow  -  men.  Such  a  creature  is 
the  fight  graphically  before  the  reader,  painted  here  in  vivid  and  repellent  colors, 
The  Turks  come  on  in  thousands  ;  a  little  as  the  jailer  and  executioner  of  Diakos, 
band  alone  remains  round  Diakos,  they  and  in  the  gypsy’s  den  he  spends  his  last 
make  their  last  stand  in  the  ruins  of  a  night  on  earth.  Then  follows  what  is  in 
monastery  ;  Mitros  and  Diamanti  are  dead  many  respects  the  grandest  passage  of  the 
at  his  side  ;  with  his  last  shot  he  kills  the  poem,  the  vision  of  Diakos.  There,  in 
traitor  herald,  and,  leaning  against  the  that  hideous  spot. 

The  eye  of  God  that  never  shuts  kept  vigil  also  ; 

And  suddenly  there  came  in  their  thousands  round  Thanase 
The  mighty  spirits  from  another  world, 

With  the  symbols  of  their  ancient  martyrdom,  their  manliness  of  old. 

And  they  kissed  him  on  the  forehead  and  breathed  new  vigor  through  him  ; 

And  o’er  his  gloomy  prison  they,  in  their  azure  stoles. 

Spread  wide  their  wings  abroad,  and  opened  round  above  him 

The  deeps  of  heaven  infinite,  and  starred  them  o’er 

With  memories  immortal  and  sweet  perfumes  from  the  grave. 

So  all  the  heroes  of  the  long  unequal  with  a  thin  red  line  drawn  round  his 
struggle  appear  before  him,  each  glorified  throat,  the  murdered  bishop  Isaias. 
by  the  story  of  his  life  and  bearing  like  a  “  Diakos,  Christ  is  risen  !  Come  !”  But 
martyr  the  symbols  of  his  sacrifice.  Kitzos  he  cannot  move,  his  chains  hold  him  fast 
Millionis,  Boukovalas  are  there,  Androut-  bound.  “  Thanase,  let  thy  faith  not  fail  ; 
zos  and  Katzantonis,  Samuel  the  prophet  no  hand  restrains  thee,  come  !”  Then  he 
of  Kiapha  with  the  keys  of  Kounghi  at  his  is  lifted  up  in  spirit  and  passes  with  his 
girdle,  the  mothers  and  their  babes  from  ghostly  guide  over  the  rocky  wall,  higher, 
the  fatal  rocks  of  Zalongos,  and  all  the  higher,  and  on  and  on,  over  old  familiar 
soldiers  of  Suli.  Last,  a  dark-robed  phan-  haunts. — They  meet  the  migratory  birds  ; 
tom  takes  him  by  the  hand,  a  phantom  — they  pass  the  mountains  and  the  seas  ; 
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— they  pause  over  the  roofs  and  towers  of  ptice  ?  Diakos  has  but  one  request  :  his 
a  vast  city.  The  bishop  shows  him  the  ring,  his  trusted  talisman,  was  taken  from 
dome  of  St.  Sophia  ; — the  Crescent  shall  him  after  the  fight ;  Omer  wears  it  on  his 
yield  to  the  Cross,  and  the  emblem  of  the  finger  ;  he  asks  it  back  to  die  with,  it 
Crucified  shall  rise  again  above  its  churches,  bears  the  symbols  of  hope,  an  eagle  and 
“  This  city  shall  be  ours  !”  But  the  road  the  cross  ; — for  the  rest,  no  word  of  con. 
must  be  paved  with  sacrifice.  Thanase,  cession,  no  barter  of  one  palm’s  breadth 
behold,  they  are  hanging  the  Patriarch  !  of  the  soil  of  Greece.  Suddenly  the  Vizir 
Under  their  eyes  the  murder  is  enacted  ;  arrives,  and  Omer  has  but  barely  time  to 
the  gypsy  scum  are  there  with  cord  and  restore  the  coveted  ring  which  Diakos  slips 
gallows  ;  the  revered  body  is  cast  out  into  into  his  mouth.  The  Vizir  too  is  clement 
the  sea;  the  martyr’s  feet  are  tossed  and  respects  a  brave  man, — but  at  his  side 
against  a  passing  ship  and  the  relics  of  the  is  Khalil  Bey,  the  Aga,  who  reminds  him 
saint  are  gathered  in.  “  Thanase,  we  are  that  the  army  has  been  checked  by  a  mere 
saved,  his  agony  is  our  communion.” —  handful  of  klephts,  let  their  dust  be  scat- 
“  My  Father,  take  me  back,  let  not  my  tcred  to  the  winds  lest  they  should  find 
cup  pass  from  me  !” — Then  the  cock  their  strength  again  and  multiply  A  final 
crows  and  the  vision  fades  away.  offer  is  made  to  Thanase  to  submit  and  ac- 

In  the  fifth  canto  the  poet  has  painted  cept  the  Moslem  faith  ;  he  answers,  never, 
a  noble  enemy,  Omer  Vryoni,  a  descend-.  “Then  I  will  roast  you  alive.” — “  We 
ant  of  the  old  Palajologi  of  Byzantium,  klephts  of  the  old  school  are  very  hard  to 
who  had  won  his  spurs  in  Egypt  in  the  cook.” — “  Khalil  Bey,  he  is  yours.” 
service  of  Mehemet  Ali,  thrown  in  his  lot  And  so  the  last  scene  follows,  the  young 
subsequently  with  the  Pacha  of  Janina,  captain,  the  monk  turned  soldier,  still  in 
and  at  the  time  of  the  latter’s  breach  with  the  glory  of  his  youth  and  strength,  is 
Turkey  had  found  a  field  for  his  ambition  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution.  11  is 
in  the  service  of  the  Sultan.  Thanase  is  eyes  are  set  in  one  last  look  on  his  beloved 
brought  before  him  ;  he  tries  to  save  him  ;  country  as  though  they  strove  to  drink  in 
— a  secret  understanding  exists  between  all  her  sorrows  to  bear  them  away  with 
Omer  and  Odysseus  ;  the  Vizir  is  in  his  him  to  eternity,  and  from  his  lips  there 
hands  once  before  he  has  saved  Tha-  breaks  the  pathetic  cry  which  it  is  record- 
nasc’s  life  at  the  hands  of  Ali  Pacha.  How  ed  were  the  only  words  that  escaped  from 
would  if  be  if  he  too  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  young  hero  through  all  the  torment  of 
the  insurrection  and  kept  Albania  as  the  his  martyrdom  : 

Oh,  see  what  time  has  Charos  chosen  to  take  me  hence  in, 

When  all  the  branches  are  in  bloom  and  earth  grows  green  again  ! 

And  as  this  last  regret  for  his  murdered  The  doomed  man  is  stripped  and  chained 
youth  breaks  from  him  they  hale  him  to  the  spit,  and  silently  he  prays  the  smoke 
through  the  ranks  of  the  mocking  sol-  to  hide  his  nakedness.  The  gypsy  turns 
diers.  Is  there  not  one  in  all  those  lines  the  ghastly  spit  and  a  cloud  of  black  smoke 
to  lodge  a  bullet  in  his  brain  and  save  him  rises  ;  a  circle  of  flame  burns  round,  but 
the  final  humiliation! — A  gun-lock  is  in  the  midst  the  dark  smoke  veils  the  body 
heard  to  click.  Khalil  Bey  trembles  with  of  Diakos.  When  the  fire  dies  down  no 
rage,  “  Dog,  whoever  you  may  be,  know  trace  of  flesh  -or  bone  is  found,  only  as 
that  this  man  is  mine, — ground  arms  !”  they  rake  the  embers  out  a  spark  escapes. 
And  he  clutches  his  victim  by  the  hair  ;  flies  upward, — and  the  eyes  that  follow 
the  gypsy  follows  with  the  instruments  of  see  a  golden  ring  with  wings  that  mount 
death.  Two  stout  forked  sticks  are  fast-  toward  the  sky. 
ened  in  the  ground,  the  fuel  lies  ready. 

Ah,  when,  Thanase,  when 
Wilt  thou  return  to  find,—  and  who  will  wear  it  ? — 

The  talisman  so  cherished,  ah,  when,  Thanase,  when  ? 

The  wild  beasts  howl  and  go  their  way,  the  gypsy 
Slinks  back  to  hide  in  his  hollow  den  ;  and  nought  remains 
But  the  sun’s  rays,  which  fall  in  a  kiss  on  the  grave. 

— Nineteenth  Century. 
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“  T  swEAK  to  make  every  one  happy,” 
was  the  loyal  oath  taken  by  the  King  of 
the  Guanches  on  ascending  the  throne — 
the  King  of  that  strange  and  forgotten  peo¬ 
ple  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
the  sunny  climes  of  the  Fortunate  Islands, 
remained  untouched  by  civilization,  and 
who  lived  in  the  happy  innocence  and 
careless  joyousness  of  the  stone  age  into 
the  fifteenth  century. 

The  secret  how  to  secure  the  happiness 
of  a  whole  people  died  with  the  Guanches  ; 
but  now  that  the  Happy  Islands  are  being 
visited  by  those  whom  care  or  disease  have 
robbed  of  health,  the  records,  the  customs 
and  the  character  of  the  ancient  race  who 
once  peopled  these  islands  arc  becoming 
daily  of  more  general  interest. 

The  tradition  runs  that  nine,  ten,  per¬ 
haps  even  twelve  thousand  years  ago,  a 
great  continent  stretched  where  now  rolls 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  was  the  fabled 
country  of  Atlantis  described  by  Plato, 
the  cradle  of  the  race  of  the  Atlanlidcs 
who  civilized  the  ancient  world.  It  is 
alleged  that  this  vast  continent  was  over¬ 
whelmed  and  destroyed  by  a  cataclysm 
combined  with  a  volcanic  outburst,  after 
which  nothing  remained  but  a  few  isolated 
mountain  peaks  above  the  ruin  of  the 
waters  ;  these  mountain  heights  are  to-day 
the  islands  of  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  the 
Azores  and  Cape  Verd,  all  of  which  rise 
precipitously  and  in  an  isolated  manner 
from  the  ocean.  The  same  cataclysm  cov¬ 
ered  the  Libyan  plain  with  sea,  which  on 
retiring  left  the  desert  of  Sahara.  The 
memory  of  a  terrible  catastrophe  which 
overwhelmed  a  whole  continent  is  still  pre¬ 
served  in  the  fables  and  traditions  of  all 
European  nations. 

The  Guanches,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  are  said  to  have  been  the 
remnants  of  the  ancient  race  who  10,000 
years  ago  peopled  the  drowned  continent 
of  Atlantis.  In  support  of  this  view  it  is 
contended  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  seven 
Canary  Islands  had  no  intercommunication 
by  means  of  boats,  for  they,  like  all  an¬ 
cient  people,  had  a  great  dread  of  the  sea  ; 
yet,  though  thus  isolated,  they  all  spoke 
dialects  of  the  same  language  and  had  the 
same  customs  and  religion.  Their  lan¬ 
guage  resembled  that  spoken  by  the  Ber¬ 
bers  of  the  Atlas  range  of  mountains,  and 


it  is  hence  argued  that  the  Canary  Islands 
were  an  extension  of  this  range  and  were 
at  one  lime  continuous  with  it. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  these’  isolated 
and  forgotten  remnants  of  a  lost  continent 
were  rediscovered.  The  people  were  still 
living  in  a  stone  age,  and  had  no  imple¬ 
ments  but  hatchets  made  of  hard  obsidian, 
and  weapons  which  consisted  of  stones 
thrown  from  slings,  of  darts  made  of 
wood  with  the  points  hardened  in  the  fire, 
and  of  shields  of  the  wood  of  the  dragon- 
tree  ;  but  so  accurate  was  their  aim  with 
these  darts  and  slings,  and  so  indomitable 
was  their  courage,  that  Europeans  with  the 
advantages  of  ships  and  fire  arms,  and  the 
resources  of  civilization,  spent  nearly  100 
years  in  effecting  the  conquest  of  the 
islands. 

Their  government,  as  the  records  of 
their  Spanish  conquerors  attest,  was  a  kind 
of  aristocratic  communism.  Each  island 
was  ruled  over  by  kings  or  menceys. 
When  a  king  ascended  the  throne  he 
kissed  the  sacied  bone,  the  insignia  of  roy¬ 
alty,  and  said,  as  already  stated,  “  I  swear 
to  make  every  one  happy.”  Truly  these 
were  the  Happy  Isles,  where  the  aim  of  the 
king  was  not  power  and  conquest,  but  the 
happiness  of  all.  The  mencey  was  then 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  a  banquet  fol¬ 
lowed.  Next  in  rank  to  the  king  were  the 
nobles,  who  were  strictly  limited  in  num¬ 
ber.  Noble  rank  was  hereditary,  but  a 
son,  on  claiming  to  inherit  his  father’s 
title,  had  to  give  proof  of  a  blameless  life, 
otherwise  he  was  disinherited  by  popular 
acclamation.  A  nobleman  could  also  be 
disinheiited”and  degraded  for  base  deeds, 
and  nobility  was  granted  for  great  and 
courageous  acts.  The  king’ s  vassals  reigned 
over  districts,  and  beneath  them  were  the 
wealthy  classes  and  the  people.  Though 
communists  in  a  sense,  the  Guanches 
recognized  inequality  in  man  and  explained 
it  thus.  In  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
they  said,  God  created  a  certain  number 
of  men  and  women,  and  gave  them  the 
possession  of  everything  upon  the  earth. 
Afterward  He  created  more  men  and 
women  to  whom  He  gave  nothing.  These 
demanded  their  share,  but  God  said, 
“  Serve  the  others,  and  they  will  give  to 
you.”  Thus  originated  in  a  Divine  ordi¬ 
nance  masters  and  servants,  nobles  and 
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people  ;  but  the  Guanches  recognized  the 
fact  that  with  privileges  came  responsibili¬ 
ties  ;  thus  the  nobles  served  the  State  by 
administering  justice,  commanding  in  war, 
and  advising  in  council. 

The  mencey  was  considered  to  be  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  the  fruits  of  which  he 
gave  to  his  people.  The  land  was  divided 
among  the  families  according  to  their  size 
and  requirements,  and  at  the  death  of  the 
head  of  the  family  the  estates  reverted  to 
the  sovereign  and  were  again  apportioned. 
The  land  being  the  only  source  of  wealth, 
it  w’as  by  tliese  means  made  impossible  for 
the  powerful  to  become  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor.  We  are  also  told  that  a 
man’s  wealth  was  estimated  by  his  gener¬ 
osity  to  the  needy.  Life  in  those  days 
and  in  these  Happy  Isles  was  idyllic  ;  the 
generous  earth  produced  abundance  for 
all,  the  genial  climate  banished  care,  and 
a  gentle  and  valiant  race  of  shepherds 
lived  innocent  and  happy  lives  “  under 
the  shade  of  enormous  laurels,  weaving 
baskets,  playing  the  flute,  singing  of  the 
loves  and  wars  of  their  ancestors,  and 
dancing  ;  it  was  the  pastoral  life  of  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  world.” 

In  religion  the  Guanches  were  pure 
theists,  and  they  worshipped  the  God  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Their  religious  rites 
are  hidden  in  mystery,  but  they  seem  to 
have  had  temples,  vestal  virgins,  and 
priests.  The  latter  were  vowed  to  poverty, 
and  were  selected  from  among  the  nobil¬ 
ity.  Tithes  were  paid  to  the  priests  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  and  this  accumulated 
wealth  was  either  divided  among  the  poor 
or  reserved  for  times  of  scarcity.  Their 
temples  consisted  of  two  circular  walls, 
one  within  the  other  ;  the  first  circle  repre¬ 
sented  the  earth,  the  ditch  between  the 
two  walls  the  sea,  and  the  outer  circle 
the  heavens.  The  ceremony  of  worship 
seems  to  have  been  very  simple,  and  to 
have  consisted  in  pouring  sheep’s  milk 
from  the  sacred  urn  on  to  mother  earth, 
and  in  the  uttering  of  prayers  with  lamenta¬ 
tions  and  tears  by  the  people  kneeling. 

The  Guanches  believed  in  immortality 
and  in  rewards  and  punishments  after 
death.  Their  morality  was  pure  and  their 
precepts  few.  “  Avoid  those  whom  vice 
renders  contemptible,  otherwise  you  will 
be  an  offence  to  your  fellows.”  “  Asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  good,  help  and  succor  every 
one.”  ‘‘  Be  good  if  you  wish  to  be  be¬ 
loved.”  “Value  the  friendship  and  es¬ 


teem  of  the  good  only.”  “  Never  tell 
lies.”  “  Despise  the  wicked,  love  the 
good.”  “Be  an  honor  to  your  country 
through  your  courage  and  viitue.”  These 
were  some  of  the  maxims  of  the  Guanches, 
and  they  believed  in  them  and  acted  up  to 
them,  and  their  chiefs  were  those  who 
were  declared  to  be  the  bravest,  the 
noblest,  and  the  most  virtuous.  Happy 
people  !  whose  lives  were  a  pastoral  idyl 
during  the  dark  ages  of  Europe. 

The  Guanches  were  troglodytes  and 
lived  in  caves,  though  from  some  accounts 
it  seems  that  they  also  inhabited  houses, 
particularly  in  the  winter.  In  a  country 
in  which  the  soil  is  dry  and  the  sunshine 
biilHant,  cave  dwelling  is  not  a  hardship 
but  a  luxury.  The  Guanche  cave  cities 
exist  to  this  day,  and  in  Grand  Canary  I 
found  them  still  inhabited.  They  w’ere 
made  by  removing  the  soft  tufa  from  the 
more  solid  basalt,  and  large,  cool,  shady 
rooms  were  thus  obtained.  The  Guanches 
were  very  nice  and  particular  as  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  arrangements  of  their  houses,  and 
the  sleeping  rooms  were  separate  from  the 
living  rooms.  They  dressed  in  skins  in- 
geniously  sewn  together  by  means  of 
needles  made  out  of  fish-bones,  and  thread 
made  of  leather  cut  into  extremely  fine 
strips.  They  also  wore  skirts  made  of 
palm-leaves  and  rushes  cleverly  plaited  so 
as  to  have  almost  the  appearance  of  a 
woven  material  ;  caps  of  fur  or  skin,  and 
boots  or  moccasins  of  leather,  completed 
the  costume.  The  skirts  of  the  women 
were  longer  than  those  of  the  men  ;  those 
of  the  vestal  virgins  were  white,  and  they 
also  wore  an  amber  girdle  and  necklace. 
The  men  wore  their  beards  pointed,  and 
the  women  dyed  their  hair  and  painted 
their  faces  by  means  of  little  wooden  dies 
or  pastidera,*  cut  into  elaborate  patterns. 
Their  food  was  chiefly  gofio — that  is, 
roasted  maize,  ground  and  mixed  with 
w’ater  or  milk — as  well  as  cheese,  fish,  and 
fresh  meat ;  they  drank  nothing  but  water 
and  milk  :  fermented  liquors  were  un¬ 
known  among  them.  A  primitive  kind 
of  earth-oven  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  them,  and  their  stone  hand-mills  for 
grinding  maize  are  used  by  the  Canarians 
to  this  day.  In  some  of  the  islands  the 
root  of  a  fern  was  used  for  bread  instead 

*  These  pastidera,  many  of  which  I  exam¬ 
ined  in  the  mnsenms  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Las 
Palmas,  are  said  by  Berthelot  to  be  the  seals 
of  princes. 
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of  maize.  They  made  butter  by  putting 
the  milk  into  a  wooden  vessel  and  sus¬ 
pending  it  from  the  branch  of  a  tree  ;  two 
women,  standing  a  few  paces  apart,  swung 
the  vessel  from  one  to  the  other  till  the 
butter  came. 

The  Guanches  are  reported  to  have  been 
strong  and  handsome,  and  of  extraordinary 
agility  of  movement,  of  remarkable  cour¬ 
age,  and  of  a  loyal  disposition  ;  but  they 
showed  the  credulity  of  children  and  the 
simple  directness  of  shepherds.  So  tall 
were  they  that  the  Spaniards  speak  of 
them  as  giants,  and  their  strength  and  en¬ 
durance  were  so  great  that  they  were  con¬ 
quered  by  stratagem  but  not  by  force. 
They  ran  as  fast  as  horses,  and  could  leap 
over  a  pole  held  between  two  men  five  or 
six  feet  high  ;  they  could  climb  the  high¬ 
est  mountains  and  jump  the  deepest 
ravines.  Their  endurance  as  swimmers 
was  so  great  that  they  were  accustomed  to 
swim  across  the  nine  miles  strait  between 
Lancerote  and  Graciosa  ;  having  no  boats, 
their  method  of  fishing  was  to  strike  the 
fish  with  sticks,  or  catch  them  in  their 
hands,  while  swimming.  Their  skulls 
which  are  preserved  in  the  museums  of 
the  island,  and  of  which  I  took  photo¬ 
graphs,  show  marked  cerebral  develop¬ 
ment,  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  being 
well  developed  and  the  facial  angle  good. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  conquest,  before 
rapine  and  murder  had  done  their  vile 
work,  the  Guanches  are  spoken  of  as  being 
musical  and  fond  of  dancing  and  singing. 
These  arts,  together  with  those  of  basket¬ 
weaving  and  pottery-making,  were  a  few 
relics  of  a  great  and  remote  civilization, 
and  were  preserved  in  the  same  way  (as 
Pigot-Ogier  suggests)  as,  if  Europe  were 
submerged,  the  shepherds  of  the  Tyrol, 
the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees  would  pre¬ 
serve  the  national  airs  and  village  dances 
of  their  respective  countries.  The  Guanches 
were,  it  is  supposed,  but  the  mountain 
shepherds  of  a  submerged  world.  Though 
so  strong  physically,  the  Guanches  were 
nevertheless  a  very  gentle  race  :  they  rare¬ 
ly  made  war  on  one  another,  and  when  the 
Europeans  fell  into  their  hands  they  did 
not  kill  them,  but  sent  them  to  tend  sheep 
on  the  mountains.  So  tame  were  the 
birds  in  this  happy  land  that  when  the 
Spaniards  first  landed  they  came  and  fed 
out  of  their  hands.  To  kill  an  animal  de¬ 
graded  a  man  ;  the  butcher  was  a  re¬ 
prieved  criminal  and  an  outcast,  and  lived 


apait,  he  and  his  assistants  being  support¬ 
ed  by  the  State.  No  woman  was  allowed 
to  approach  the  shambles,  and  in  such 
horror  was  killing  held  by  these  gentle 
giants  that  no  man  could  be  ennobled 
until  he  had  publicly  declared  that  he  had 
not  been  guilty  of  killing  any  animal,  not 
even  a  goat.  Their  standard  of  morality 
was  high  ;  they  were  monogamists,  and 
adultery  was  punished  by  imprisonment 
and  death  ;  robbery  was  almost  unknown 
among  them,  and  drunkenness  not  yet  in¬ 
vented.  The  Guanches  were  bound  by 
law  to  treat  women  with  the  greatest  re- 
pect,  and  a  man  was  obliged  to  make  way 
for  every  woman  he  met  walking,  to  bear 
her  burdens,  and  deferentially  to  escort  her 
home,  should  she  wish  it.  If  a  Guanche 
were  ennobled  for  any  great  deed,  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  assembled  on  the  occasion,  and 
among  the,  questions  asked,  to  which  a 
negative  answer  must  be  given  before  the 
patent  of  nobility  was  granted,  was  : 
“  Has  he  ever  been  disrespectful  to  wom¬ 
en  ?”  The  women  are  not  celebrated  as 
having  been  beautiful,  but  they  were  al¬ 
most  as  agile  and  strong  as  the  men. 
Even  in  war  the  women  and  children  were 
protected,  and  pillage  was  forbidden. 

Situated  at  the  farthest  western  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  known  world,  the  ancients 
regarded  the  Ganary  Islands  as  the  limits 
of  the  earth,  and  from  their  natural  and 
abundant  beauty  they  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Elysian  Fields.  Ezekiel  mentions 
the  fact  that  the  Tyrians  tiaded  with  the 
Isles  of  Elishah  (Elysian  Fields),  and  the 
Carthaginians  went  thither  for  the  purple 
of  the  murex  and  the  red  dye  of  the  cochi¬ 
neal.  Ilomer  says  that  “  Jupiter  will  send 
Menclaus  to  those  Elysian  Fields  which 
are  at  the  end  of  the  world,  where  the 
sharpness  of  winter  is  not  felt,  where  the 
air  is  always  pure  and  freshened  by  the 
ocean  breezes.”  Hesiod  is  still  more 
definite,  and  says,  ‘‘  Jupiter  sent  the  dead 
heroes  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  the 
Fortunate  Islands  which  are  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean.”  Herodotus  thus  describes 
Teneriffe  :  “  The  world  ends  where  the 
sea  is  no  longer  navigable,  in  that  place 
where  are  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides, 
where  Atlas  supports  the  sky  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  as  conical  as  a  cylinder.  ”  Later  we 
have  a  more  historical  description  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  for  J uba.  King  of  Mauri¬ 
tania,  sent  a  fleet  thither,  and  wrote  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  voyage,  which  ‘he  sent  to  th : 
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Emperor  Aupustua.  PHny  gives  extracts  natives  prisoners,  whom  they  brought  back 
from  this  work,  and  his  description  of  the  to  Spain  and  sold  as  slaves.  The  success 
natural  history  of  the  islands  is  perfectly  of  this  expedition  made  a  great  impression 
accurate.  In  150  a.d.  Ptolemy  placed  the  on  the  Normans,  and  led  to  the  only  happy 
first  terrestrial  meridian  at  Hierro,  the  event  in  the  long  and  painful  history  of 
most  western  of  the  Canary  Islands.  the  conquest  of  the  Canary  Islands — 

From  this  time  till  the  twelfth  century,  namely,  the  expedition  of  Bethencourt. 
the  islands  are  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the  The  story  of  Bethencourt  and  his 
dark  ages.  They  seem  to  have  been  known  fatherly  rule  over  the  Canary  Islands  reads 
to  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  the  depositors  like  a  tale  of  the  “  good  old  times,”  the 
of  learning  and  science,  and  were  called  golden  age  of  kindly  deeds,  noble  thoughts, 
by  them  “  GezagrelKhalidal” — the  Happy  and  kingly  bearing  ;  and  were  it  not  that 
Islands.  In  1291  the  Genoese  sent  an  his  reign  was  so  short-lived,  and  was  fol- 
expedition  to  the  islands,  but  it  never  re-  lowed  by  the  old-world  ways  of  cruelty, 
turned.  In  1330  we  learn  that  the  islands  carnage,  and  superstition,  we  should,  if  it 
were  accidentally  discovered  by  the  cap-  stood  alone,  be  almost  tempted  to  believe, 
tain  of  a  French  ship  running  before  the  as  the  poets  tell,  that  the  past  was  better 
wind,  who  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  ports,  than  the  present. 

On  returning  to  Portugal,  the  captain  re-  Bethencourt  was  a  Norman  knight,  and, 
ported  the  circumstances,  on  which  King  though  over  sixty  years  of  age,  full  of 
Alfonso  IV.  sent  an  expedition  rrnder  Don  enterprise  and  enthusiasm,  and  longing  for 
Luis  de  Oido  with  orders  to  conquer  the  opportunities  to  do  great  deeds.  Stories 
islands,  but  he  was  repulsed  by  the  inhab-  had  reached  Normandy  of  the  wonderful 
itants  of  Goniera.  In  1334  another  expe-  and  long-forgotten  islands  in  mid-ocean, 
dition  was  sent  by  the  King  of  Portugal,  inhabited  by  a  strange  and  gentle  people, 
and  a  landing  was  effected  at  Gomera,  but  who  had  been  plundered  and  carried  as 
history  is  silent  as  to  the  result.  In  1341  slaves  to  Europe  by  various  Spanish  cor- 
three  caravels  were  fitted  out  by  Alfonso  sairs.  These  stories  reached  the  ears  of 
IV,  and  despatched  from  Lisbon.  The  Bethencourt  and  one  Gadier  de  la  Sala, 
adventurers  landed  at  Lancerote,  Fuertc-  who  sold  their  lands  to  raise  funds  to  fit 
venlura,  Grjm  Canaria,  Hierro,  and  Go-  out  an  expedition  to  go  in  search  of  the 
mera  ;  but,  alarmed  by  the  eruption  from  Fortunate  Islands.  They  set  sail  on  May 
the  Peak  of  Tencriffe,  they  abaridoned  1,  1400,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  an 
their  intention,  and  returned  to  Lisbon  island  which  they  named  Lancerote.  The 
with  some  of  the  Guanches  or  natives  as  natives  fled  to  the  mountains,  but  Bethen- 
captives.  The  following  year  another  ex-  court’s  aim  was,  if  possible,  to  achieve  a 
pedition  w’as  undertaken  by  Luis  de  la  bloodless  conquest,  and  his  policy  was  that 
Cerda,  grandson  of  Alfonso  X.,  King  of  of  gentleness  and  justice.  Finding  they 
Castile,  and  on  his  return  he  received  from  were  unmolested,  the  natives  came  down 
the  Pope  Clement  VI.,  at  Avignon,  the  from  their  hiding-places  and  assisted  the 
title  of  “  King  of  the  Islands  to  be  con-  invaders  to  build  a  fort  at  Rubicon, 
quered  in  order  to  extend  the  fame  of  the  Bethencourt  reigned  over  Lancerote  for 
Church  to  the  ends  of  the  world.”  But  three  years,  but  being  anxious  to  conquer 
war  having  been  declared  by  England,  Don  the  other  islands,  he  returned  to  Spain, 
Luis  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  of  and  obtained  from  Henry  III.,  who 
this  conquest.  claimed  them  as  his  property,  a  grant  of 

From  this  time  forward  Andalusians  en-  the  Fortunate  Islands  under  the  title  of 
gaged  in  the  slave  trade  seem  to  have  King.  But  while  Bethencourt  was  away 
touched  at  the  Canary  Islands  from  time  on  this  errand,  matters  went  badly  in 
to  time.  About  the  year  1400  the  Span-  Lancerote.  He  had  left  his  relative,  \Vill- 
iards  appealed  to  the  Normans  to  help  iam  de  Bethencourt,  as  regent,  but  he 
them  conquer  the  islands,  and  five  vessels,  behaved  with  such  licentiousness  and 
manned  by  Normans,  Biscayans,  and  An-  cruelty  to  the  natives  that  they  rose  up 
dalusians,  set  sail  under  Gonzola  Perazza  and  killed  him,  and  imprisoned  the  rest  of 
Mattel.  The  Peak  of  El  Teyde  being  in  the  Normans  in  the  fort  at  Rubicon,  where 
eruption,  they  avoided  Tenet iffe,  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  dying  from 
went  to  Lancerote,  which  they  pillaged,  famine  when  Bethencourt  arrived  from 
and  made  the  king  and  queen  and  170  Spain  with  a  newly  equipped  fleet.  The 
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simple  natives,  headed  by  their  king,  laid 
their  complaints  against  the  viceregal  for- 
eign  government  before  Bethencourt,  who, 
finding  that  his  own  countrymen  had  been 
in  the  wrong,  pardoned  the  Laiiceroto 
king,  and  restored  to  the  natives  all  the 
property  of  which  they  had  been  plun- 
dered  ;  upon  which  they  laid  down  their 
arms,  the  beleaguered  garrison  was  re¬ 
lieved,  and  peace  was  restored.  Shortly 
afterward  the  Lancerote  king,  with  alibis 
followers,  was  baptized. 

With  his  little  kingdom  of  Lancerote 
now  at  peace  and  in  good  order,  Bethon- 
court  thought  the  time  had  arrived  for 
conquering  Fuerteventura,  distant  only  six 
miles,  lie  gathered  all  his  forces  to¬ 
gether,  and  set  sail  in  June,  1405.  There 
were  at  the  time  two  kings  in  Fuerteven- 
tnra  who  chanced  to  be  at  war  with  one 
another  over  questions  of  pasture,  and 
hence  they  were  unable  to  combine  against 
the  invaders.  Their  power  was,  however, 
as  nothing  compared  with  that  of  two 
women  who  were  greatly  revered  for  their 
wisdom,  and  who  had  determined  that  the 
natives  should  not  resist  the  foreig^ijers, 
but  should  receive  them  kindly.  These 
women  exercised  so  great  an  influence  over 
the  kings  that  they  laid  down  their  arras 
and  consented  to  be  baptized,  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  all  the  islanders. 
Thus  Bethencourt  became  Lord  of  Fuerte¬ 
ventura  without  striking  a  blow. 

Gomera  was  the  next  island  to  submit. 
Having  landed  his  forces,  Bethencourt 
cautiously  proceeded  inland,  feaiing  an 
ambuscade,  but  presently  he  saw  with  sur¬ 
prise  a  great  concourse  of  people  coming 
toward  him  armed  with  swords,  darts, 
lances,  and  crossbows  (implements  of  war 
quite  unknown  among  the  Guanches),  but 
who  showed  at  the  same  time  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  joy.  To  his  8\irprise,  the 
loaders  accosted  him  in  Spanish  and  bade 
him  welcome  ;  and  the  story  runs  that  this 
kindly  reception  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
about  thirty  years  previously  some  buc¬ 
caneering  Spaniards  bad  landed  at  Go¬ 
mera  and  given  battle  to  the  natives,  but 
were  defeated  and  driven  into  a  defile 
from  which  egress  was  iinpossibie  except 
by  throwing  themselves  over  the  steep 
cliffs.  In  this  terrible  emergency  the 
Spanish  captain  appealed  to  the  compas¬ 
sion  of  the  King  of  the  Gomerans,  and 
with  such  success  that  the  king  released 
the  Spaniards,  treated  them  with  the 


greatest  hospitality,  and  conducted  them 
in  safety  to  their  ships  lying  in  harbor. 
In  gratitude  the  Spanish  captain  not  only 
gave  the  king  presents  of  swords  and 
shields,  but  left  with  him  a  Spanish 
piitst  to  conveit  the  Gomerans  to  the  true 
faith.  This  man  by  his  gentle  conduct 
gained  the  affection  of  the  simple  people, 
and  left  behind  him  on  his  death  the  tradi¬ 
tion  that  the  Spaniards  were  a  kindly, 
courteous,  and  brave  people,  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  with  joy  should  they  ever  come 
back.  Thus  in  Gomera  the  two  races 
began  to  live  together  in  peace  and  unity. 

In  the  island  of  Hierro  there  had  lived 
many  years  before  a  wise  man  called  Yore, 
who  on  his  death-bed  had  called  the  na¬ 
tives  together  and  had  prophesied  that 
when  his  flesh  was  consumed  and  his  bones 
mouldered  into  dust,  white  houses  would 
be  seen  coming  across  the  sea,  and  that 
when  the  islanders  saw’  them  they  were 
not  to  fear,  for  they  would  contain  their 
god,  Eroaranzan,  who  would  come  to  bring 
them  joy  and  prosperity.  When  Bethen¬ 
court,  having  determined  to  annex  Hierro, 
approached  the  island  with  his  fleet  of 
white-sailed  ships,  the  natives  ran  to  the 
tomb  of  Yore,  and  finding  that  his  bones 
were  but  dust,  they  said,  “It  is  Eroaran¬ 
zan,’’  and  they  hastened  to  the  shore  to 
give  him  welcome.  Bethencourt  was  de¬ 
lighted  at  such  a  bloodless  conquest,  so 
after  staying  a  few  days  he  returned  to 
Fuerteventura,  and  left  as  his  representa¬ 
tive  Lazara,  with  strict  injunctions  to  treat 
the  Hierrons  with  kindness  and  justice. 
Now,  of  all  the  honored  customs  of  the 
Guanches  none  is  more  worthy  of  pro¬ 
found  respect  than  their  reverence  for 
women.  Lazara  used  his  pow’cr  to  out¬ 
rage  all  their  sentiments  and  to  behave 
with  unblushing  immorality.  The  villages 
rose  in  revolt,  and  Lazara  was  stabbed  and 
killed.  On  hearing  of  this,  Bethencourt 
sent  another  governor  with  instructions  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  rebellion. 
On  finding  that  it  was  due  entirely  to  the 
immoralities  of  Lazara  and  his  tr<  ops,  he 
beheaded  two  of  the  officers  and  hanged 
three  soldiers,  and  thus  quelled  the  dis¬ 
turbance  ;  but,  what  was  more  important, 
he  gave  the  natives  the  assurance  that 
Bethencourt  dealt  out  justice  with  an  even 
hand. 

The  three  large  islands  still,  however, 
remained  unconquered,  and  what  satisfac¬ 
tion  was  it  to  Bethencourt  to  be  styled 
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“  King  of  the  Canar}’  Islands,”  when  the 
Peak  of  TenerifEe  and  the  mountain  fast¬ 
nesses  of  Gran  Canaria  resisted  his  sway  ? 
Previous  to  the  conquest  of  Gomera  he 
had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  footing  in  Canaria,  but  the  natives 
met  his  handful  of  men  in  such  numbers, 
and  used  their  primitive  weapons  of  stones 
and  darts  with  such  skill  and  strength, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  He  had  no 
better  luck  when  he  made  a  second  at¬ 
tempt  in  1406.  Chagrined  beyond  meas- 
ure  at  this  want  of  success,  and  at  the 
pertinacious  resistance  of  the  Canarians, 
he  determined  once  more  to  personally 
appeal  for  assistance  to  the  King  of  Cas¬ 
tile.  He  made  all  arrangements  for  a 
prolonged  absence  from  his  beloved  little 
kingdom.  He  sent  for  the  native  chiefs 
and  the  European  governors  of  the  four 
conquered  islands,  and  told  them  of  his 
plans  ;  how  he  hoped  to  return  with  ships 
and  men  to  effect  the  conquest  of  Tene- 
riffe,  Canaria,  and  Palma ;  he  begged 
them  to  live  in  peace  together,  and  he 
promised  to  go  and  see  the  Pope,  and  in¬ 
duce  him  to  send  a  bishop  to  the  islands. 
Before  leaving  he  appointed  his  nephew. 
Mason  de  Bethencourt,  governor-general 
in  bis  absence.  Great  was  the  grief  of  the 
islanders  at  parting  with  their  father- 
king,  and  when  his  ship  sailed  away,  it 
was  followed  for  miles  by  the  faithful 
Guanches,  who  swam  after  it  to  give 
Bethencourt  last  words  of  affectionate 
parting.  Bethencourt  fulfilled  his  inten¬ 
tion  so  far  as  to  see  the  king  and  obtain 
the  promise  of  his  support,  and  he  went 
to  Avignon  and  saw  the  Pope  Benedict 
XIH.,  who  appointed  a  bishop  to  the 
Canary  Islands  ;  but  on  proceeding  to 
Normand}'  to  visit  his  relations,  he  fell 
sick,  and  died  in  1408  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years.  With  Bethencourt’ s  life  ended 
the  last  happy  days  of  the  Guanches.  Of 
Bethencourt,  M.  Pigot-Ogier  says,  “  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  character  in  his¬ 
tory  more  honorable  and  more  kindly  than 
that  of  Bethencourt.  He  exercised  his 
authority  with  parental  kindness,  which  in 
no  degree  weakened  his  power.  He  was 
courageous,  benevolent,  and  in  all  things 
worthy  of  his  great  enterprise.  His  chief 
characteristic  was  his  love  of  justice,  and 
he  is  remembered  not  so  much  for  having 
conquered  a  kingdom,  as  for  having  gov¬ 
erned  it  justly  in  times  when  might  was 
right.” 


The  conquest  of  Gian  Canaria  was 
effected  by  other  hands  than  those  of 
Bethencourt,  and  by  means  other  than 
those  he  would  have  employed. 

As  one  sails  away  from  Teneriffe,  and 
her  snowy  peak  is  seen  to  rise  columnar 
through  the  clouds,  the  gray  fastnesses  of 
Gran  Canaria  come  in  sight.  Wall  behind 
wall  they  rise,  straight-topped  and  rectan¬ 
gular,  silver-gray  in  the  shimmering  sun¬ 
light  which  dances  on  the  turquoise  sea  at 
their  feet,  and  on  the  purple  sails  of  the 
tiny  Portuguese  men-of-war  which  float 
lazily  by,  heedless,  as  they  did  in  the  days 
of  the  Guanches,  of  heroic  struggles  and 
historic  deeds.  Canaria  was  the  ancient 
name  of  the  island,  and  was  called  thus  by 
I’liny,  who  tried  to  find  a  reason  for  the 
title,  but  the  prefix  ‘‘  Gran”  was  added  by 
Bethencourt,  the  unwilling  tribute  of  a 
defeated  captain  to  the  character  and  cour¬ 
age  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Canarians  were  the  most  civilized, 
the  most  disciplined,  and  the  bravest  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fortunate  Islands, 
and  their  conquest,  aided  by  the  appli¬ 
ances  of  civilization,  and  the  duplicity  and 
stratagem  of  civilized  soldiers,  took 
seventy  -  eight  years  to  accomplish. 
Bethencourt,  fired  with  the  ambition  to 
be  king  of  all  the  seven  islands  before  he 
died,  made,  as  already  stated,  two  excur¬ 
sions  to  Gran  Canaria,  but  was  repulsed 
with  slaughter,  and  unable  to  obtain  a 
footing.  For  sixty  years  the  Canarians 
were  left  in  peace,  but  in  1461  Diego  de 
Herrara  determined  to  attempt  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Gran  Canaria,  and  at  first  obtained 
from  the  natives  consent  to  land  ;  but  sub¬ 
sequently,  on  tbeir  understanding  that 
conquest  and  not  commerce  was  intended, 
they  refused  to  allow  Diego  to  disembark 
his  troops.  The  sole  weapons  of  the 
Canarians  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
unequal  contest,  stones  thrown  from  slings 
with  great  precision  and  force,  and  sticks 
with  points  hardened  in  the  fire,  which 
could  be  thrown  with  sufficient  diiectncss 
and  strength  to  pierce  the  Spanish  targets 
and  the  closest  coats  of  mail  ;  subse¬ 
quently  they  took  European  arms  in  bat¬ 
tle  and  learned  the  use  of  them  ;  but  their 
chief  defence  was  their  indomitable  cour¬ 
age  and  the  inaccessible  character  of  their 
mountain  fastnesses.  Nothing  daunted  by 
failure,  Diego  gathered  together  a  large 
force  of  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and 
again  set  sail  for  the  conquest  of  Gran 
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Canaria.  At  that  time,  it  is  said,  the 
fijrhting  men  of  the  island  numbered 
14,000,  and  an  old  prophecy  gave  tenacity 
to  their  determination  to  defend  to  the 
utmost  their  country  from  the  invaders. 
The  Spanish  commander  landed  his  troops 
at  the  port  of  Gando,  but  the  natives,  who 
had  been  constantly  on  the  lookout  from 
the  battlemented  heights  of  the  island,  de¬ 
scended  and  drove  them  with  slaughter  to 
the  shore.  In  this  extremity  Diego  sent 
a  detachment  of  his  troops  to  the  other 
side  of  the  island  in  order  to  make  a  diver¬ 
sion  and  divide  the  forces  of  the  natives. 
They  landed  safely,  and  proceeded  to  as¬ 
cend  inland  without  meeting  the  enemy  ;  it 
was  not  till  they  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
pass  that  they  discerned  that  their  move¬ 
ments  had  been  quietly  watched,  and  that 
retreat  was  cut  off.  They  marched  on, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  descend  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain,  but  presently  they 
found  that  the  path  led  to  an  open  place 
surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall,  a  kind  of 
fortress  which  was  used  by  the  Canarians 
for  security  in  time  of  war.  With  a  shout 
of  victory  the  natives  surrounded  and  held 
the  Spanish  fast  prisoners,  and  thus  they 
were  kept  for  two  days  without  meat  or 
drink.  Death  was  inevitable,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  de¬ 
cided  upon,  when  deliverance  came  in  the 
person  of  a  woman  called  Maria  Lafeiga, 
a  niece  of  the  Prince  or  Guanarteme  of 
Gaidar.  This  young  woman  had  been  a 
prisoner  at  Lancerote,  and  had  learned  to 
speak  Castilian.  She  remembered  having 
seen  the  Spanish  captain  at  Lancerote, 
and  was  moved  with  compassion  at  his  im¬ 
pending  fate.  She  urged  the  Spaniards  to 
give  themselves  up  unreservedly  to  her 
uncle,  and  to  trust  to  his  generosity.  The 
Guanarteme  was  on  his  part  not  loath  to 
do  a  magnanimous  act.  ALaria  became 
the  mediator,  and  the  result  was  that 
Diego  de  Sjiva,  the  Spanish  captain,  and 
his  followers  gave  up  their  arms  and  left 
the  fortress.  The  Guanarteme  and  the 
Gayrer,  or  chiefs,  showed  the  Spaniards 
evt-ry  kindness  and  hospitality,  after  which 
they  undertook  to  conduct  them  to  their 
ships.  On  their  way  they  came  to  a  very 
high  precipitous  cliff,  where  the  path  of 
descent  was  so  narrow  that  only  one  per¬ 
son  could  pass  at  a  time.  The  Spaniards, 
unused  to  treat  others  and  to  be  treated 
with  the  simple  generosity  of  the  Cana¬ 
rians,  concluded  that  they  had  been  be* 
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trayed  and  had  been  led  here  to  die,  upon 
which  they  warmly  upbraided  the  Cana¬ 
rians  for  their  breach  of  faith.  Indigna¬ 
tion  was  rife  at  this  false  accusation,  but, 
saying  nothing  in  reply,  the  Guanarteme 
stepped  forward  to  Diego  de  Sylva,  and 
said,  “  Take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  my  gar¬ 
ment;  and  I  will  lead  you  down,”  and 
thus  each  Canarian  led  a  Spaniard  safely 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs,  and  to  their 
ships.  On  parting  the  Guanches  had  bnt 
one  complaint  to  make,  and  that  was  that 
they  should  have  been  thought  capable  of 
telling  a  lie  or  breaking  faith. 

De  Sylva’s  gratitude  was  fervid  but 
shoit-lived,  for  though  he  sent  a  scarlet 
cloak  and  a  sword  and  musket  to  the 
Guanarteme,  he  returned  shortly  with  fresh 
troops  and  defeated  the  Canarians  in  a 
pitched  battle  with  great  slaughter.  Still, 
however,  the  island  remained  unconquered. 
The  aid  of  the  Church  and  of  falsehood 
was  next  called  into  requisition.  The 
Bishop  Don  Diego  Lopez  de  Yllescas  was 
summoned  to  select  a  site  for  a  chapel,  and 
the  Canarians  were  humbly  asked  to  give 
permission  for  a  chapel  to  be  built  on  the 
seashore,  in  which,  as  the  Spaniards  said, 
they  might  worship  their  God  after  their 
own  fashion.  The  simple  Guanches,  scorn¬ 
ing  a  lie  themselves  and  hence  not  sus¬ 
pecting  it  in  others,  gladly  gave  consent, 
and  even  helped  in  its  construction  ;  but, 
when  completed,  they  discovered  to  their 
cost  that  the  chapel  was  a  fort,  and  that 
the  god  the  Spaniards  worshij,ped  was  the 
god  of  battles.  Delighted  at  the  success 
of  their  stratagem,  the  Spanish  com¬ 
mander  and  the  bishop  sailed  away  and 
left  a  strong  garrison  for  the  first  time  on 
Canarian  soil.  The  natives  watched  their 
opportunity,  and  having  cleverly  one  day 
decoyed  the  garrison  out,  they  slew  some 
of  them  and  took  others  prisoners,  and 
razed  the  fort  to  the  ground.  A  great 
expedition  from  S[>ain  was  then  fitted  out 
and  sent  against  the  recalcitrant  islanders,, 
who  were  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle 
after  the  most  determined  resistance. 
Courage  is  not  proof  against  the  deadly 
bullet,  and  the  Spaniards  were  beginning 
to  use  fire-arms. 

The  happy,  the  innocent  days  of  the 
Canarians  were  now  gone  forever  :  no 
more  did  they  rejoice  in  feats  of  strength 
and  agility,  no  more  did  they  dance  and 
sing,  and  sit  tranquil  under  a  safe  and  hon¬ 
ored  government ;  discord  had  succeeded 
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to  peace,  famine  and  pestilence  to  plenty, 
and  pomp  and  leligioiia  duplicity  to  the 
simple  worship  of  God  and  goodness. 
The  Spanish  conquerors  built  themselves  a 
city  at  Liis  Palmas,  on  the  level  lands  of 
llie  shore,  where  they  quarrelled  among 
tnemselves  and  made  raids  for  cattle  to  the 
mountains,  to  which  the  natives  had  re- 
tiie<l.  For  twenty  years  the  war  was  car¬ 
ried  on,  but  one  by  one  the  Canarians 
were  driven  out  of  their  mountain  fast¬ 
nesses. 

Many  are  the  stories  told  of  courage  and 
magnanimity  among  the  Canarians  and  of 
daring  among  the  Spaniards  in  this  dying 
struggle  of  a  brave  and  noble  race.  The 
last  stand  was  made  in  1483.  All  the 
fighting  men  of  the  Guanches,  now  num¬ 
bering  only  GOO,  about  1000  women,  and 
the  remaining  nobles,  were  collected  at  a 
fortified  place  called  Ausite,  and  were 
under  the  command  of  the  youthful 
Guanarteme  of  Telde.  The  old  chief  or 
Guanarterae  of  Gaidar  had  in  a  previous 
battle  been  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
Spain,  where  he  had  been  graciously  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  king  and  queen.  The  splen¬ 
dor  and  power  of  Spain,  and  the  pomp  of 
the  Romish  Church,  made  so  profound  an 
impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  was  bap¬ 
tized  and  returned  to  Gran  Canaria  deter¬ 
mined  to  preach  to  his  countrymen  the 
futility  of  further  resistance,  lie  mount¬ 
ed  to  the  fortress  which  contained  all  the 
shrunken  strength  of  Gran  Canaria,  the 
remnant  of  the  army  of  14,000  fighting 
men  after  seventy-eight  years’  struggle 
with  sticks  and  stones  against  the  arms, 
the  ships,  and  the  resources  of  Europe. 
He  was  received  with  respect,  silence,  and 
tears.  He  urged  his  point,  and  he  gained 
it.  The  Canarians  laid  down  their  arms 
and  surrendered.  Not  so,  however,  the 
young  Guanarteme  of  Telde,  who  was  be¬ 
trothed  to  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of 
Gaidar.  Going  to  the  edge  of  the  preci¬ 
pice  with  the  old  faycar,  or  high  priest, 
tliey  embraced  each  other,  and,  calling 
-upon  their  God,  “  Atirtisma  !  Atirtisma  !” 
they  perished  together  by  leaping  into  the 
abyss.  Shortly  afterward  the  disconsolate 
bride  was  baptized  and  married  to  a  Span¬ 
ish  grandee,  Don  Ferdinando  de  Guzman, 
and  thus  was  consummated  the  conquest 
of  Gian  Canaria. 

The  Peak  of  El  Teyde,  constantly 
vomiting  forth  fiames  and  lava,  long  pro- 
.tected  Tcneriffe  from  invasion  ;  but  the 


story  of  a  marvellous  and  miracle-working 
image  of  the  Virgin  secreted  in  Teneriffe 
induced  the  Spaniards  to  make  a  descent 
on  the  island  with  a  view  to  rescue  this 
holy  relic  from  the  hands  of  barbaiians. 
The  story  *)f  this  wonderful  image  is  cuii- 
ous.  One  day  toward  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  two  Guanuhe  shep¬ 
herds  were  driving  their  fiocks  down  a 
barraucho,  when  they  noticed  that  at  a 
certair.  spot  their  fiocks  turned  back  and 
showed  signs  of  fear.  Unable  to  compel 
the  sheep  to  proceed,  one  of  the  shepherds 
went  forward  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
alarm,  and  saw  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a  woman  dressed  in  strange  and  beauti¬ 
ful  garments  standing  in  front  of  a  cave. 
He  made  signs  to  her  to  get  out  of  the 
way',  for  it  was  against  the  custom  of  the 
Guanches  for  a  man  to  speak  to  a  woman 
if  he  met  her  in  a  lonely  place.  As  she 
did  not  move,  he  became  angry  at  what 
he  considered  the  immodest  behavior  of 
the  woman,  and  took  up  a  stone  to  throw 
at  her,  when  his  arm  became  immovable 
in  the  position  of  throwing,  and  was  in 
great  pain.  The  other  shepherd,  seeing 
what  had  happened,  went  up  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  woman,  and  found  her  to  be  an 
image,  the  hand  of  which  he  tried  to  cut 
off  with  a  sharp  stone  ;  but,  instead  of 
succeeding,  he  wounded  his  own  hand 
severely.  Much  alarmed,  the  shepherds 
repaired  without  delay  to  the  king,  and 
told  him  what  had  happened.  He  assem¬ 
bled  his  council,  and  with  them  and  a 
great  concourse  of  people  he  went  to  the 
spot  where  the  shepherds  declared  they 
would  see  the  image,  and  they  found  it 
standing  as  before  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  No  one,  however,  durst  touch  it, 
but  the  king  commanded  the  two  shep¬ 
herds  to  take  it  up  reverently,  and  imme¬ 
diately  they  did  so  they  were  cured.  At 
this  the  king  declared  that  the  image  was 
divine  and  that  no  one  should  carry  it  but 
himself,  and  he  took  it  up  and  set  it  in  a 
cave,  where  it  remained  and  became  an 
object  of  adoration.  A  hundred  years 
later  Diego  de  Heriara  became  anxious  to 
possess  this  sacred  image,  and,  landing 
from  Lancerote  with  a  party  of  Guanches 
who  knew  where  the  image  was,  he  secret¬ 
ly  conveyed  it  away  and  placed  it  in  the 
cathedral  at  Rubicon. 

But  the  Virgin  was  faithful  to  her 
Guanches  of  Teneriffe,  and  to  the  dismay 
of  Diego  de  Herrara  and  his  wife,  Donna 
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Innes  Peraza,  the  image  was  found  every 
morning  with  its  face  turned  to  the  wall, 
though  it  was  daily  replaced.  They  de¬ 
cided  at  last  to  restore  it  to  Tenetiffe,  and 
with  this  purpose  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of 
vessels  and  anchored  in  a  port  of  Tene- 
riffe.  Diego  was  met  by  the  King  of 
Guiamar  with  an  armed  force,  but  when 
he  found  that  Diego  had  only  come  to  re¬ 
turn  the  sacred  image  he  loaded  him  with  ' 
gifts  and  gave  him  free  permission  to  send 
vessels  to  trade  with  Teneriffe.  Acting 
on  this  treaty  of  commerce,  Sancho  Iler- 
rara,  the  son  of  Diego,  was  allowed  to 
land  and  build  a  fort  at  what  is  now  known 
as  Santa  Cruz.  Disputes  presently  arose 
between  the  two  peoples,  but  it  was  agreed 
that  when  such  occurred  the  delinquent 
should  he  delivered  to  the  offended  party 
to  be  punished  as  thought  fit  On  a  com¬ 
plaint  of  sheep-stealing  being  made  against 
some  Spaniards  they  were  delivered  to  the 
Guanches,  who,  after  reprimanding  them, 
sent  them  back  to  their  own  people  ;  soon 
afterward  a  complaint  of  injury  was  made 
against  the  Guanches,  who  were  accord- 
ingly  given  over  to  the  mercy  of  Sancho 
llerrara  ;  but  he,  forgetting  the  example 
of  clemency  shown  him  by  the  Guanches, 
had  all  the  accused  hanged.  The  Guanches 
were  so  enraged  at  this  want  of  generosity 
that  they  rose  up  and  drove  the  Spaniards 
out  of  the  island,  and  razed  the  fort  to  the 
ground. 

In  1493  Alonzo  de  Lugo  arrived  at 
Teneriffe  with  a  fleet  of  ships  and  1000 
armed  men,  determined  to  effect  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  island.  There  were  five 
kings  of  Teneriffe,  and  of  these  four  at 
once  submitted  and  made  terms  with  the 
invader.  The  statues  of  these  traitor 
kings  adorn  the  market-place  of  Santa 
Cruz  to  this  day.  But  the  King  of  Taora 
refused  to  submit ;  he  rallied  his  fighting 
men  to  the  number  of  300,  and  demanded 
of  Alonzo  what  he  wanted  ;  to  which  the 
Spanish  captain  replied  that  he  came  only 
to  court  his  friendship,  to  convert  him  to 
Christianity,  and  to  make  him  a  vassal  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  To  this  the  King  of 
Taora  replied  that  he  despised  no  man’s 
friendship,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  that  as  to  becoming  a  vassal 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  he  was  born  free 
and  he  would  die  free.  Alonzo  continued 
to  press  forward  with  his  troops,  and  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  island  as  far  as  Oratavo, 
where  he  looted  the  country  and  was  re¬ 


turning  with  his  booty  when,  in  crossing 
a  deep  defile  or  barrancho,  the  King  of 
Taora  fell  upon  him  with  300  Guanches 
and  put  him  to  rout,  massacring  TOO  of 
his  troops.  The  place  is  called  now  Man- 
tanza  de  Centejo  (the  slaughter  of  Cen- 
tejo)  in  memory  of  this  battle.  Broken 
and  discouraged,  Alonzo  set  sail  from 
Teneriffe,  and  landed  in  Gran  Canaria, 
whence  he  sent  to  Spain  for  funds  and 
men.  In  a  short  time  he  returned  to 
Teneriffe  with  an  army  of  1000  foot  and 
70  horse.  He  landed  at  Santa  Cruz  and 
marched  to  Laguna.  At  Taora  he  met  the 
armed  and  united  forces  of  the  Guanches, 
with  whom  he  had  several  fights.  The 
Guanches  were,  however,  so  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  order,  fighting  qualities, 
and  seemingly  endless  resources  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  they  concluded  that  it  was 
useless  to  contend  with  them,  and  assem¬ 
bling  all  the  chief  men  of  the  island,  they 
demanded  a  conference  with  Alonzo. 
They  asked  him  what  had  induced  the 
Spaniards  to  invade  the  island,  to  plunder 
the  Guanches  of  their  cattle,  and  to  carry 
the  people  into  captivity  ?  To  which 
Alonzo  replied  that  his  sole  motive  was 
his  desire  to  convert  them  to  Christianity. 
After  due  consideration  the  Guanches  de¬ 
cided  to  accede  to  Alonzo’s  wish  and  to 
become  Christians,  and  within  a  few  days 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Teneriffe 
were  baptized.  So  rejoiced  was  Alonzo 
at  this  peaceable  termination  of  the  war 
that  he  founded  a  hermitage  on  the  spot, 
and  called  it  Nuestra  Sei'iora  de  la  Vic¬ 
toria. 

Umbrageous  Palma  had  long  been  a 
coveted  possession  by  the  Spaniards,  but 
excepting  numerous  marauding  expedi¬ 
tions  in  search  of  slaves,  its  conquest  was 
not  seriously  attempted  until  Alonzo  de 
Lugo  took  it  in  hand  in  1490.  Having 
borne  his  part  in  the  conquest  of  Gran 
Canaria,  Alonzo  grew  tired  of  inactivity, 
and  returned  to  Spain  to  obtain  funds  for 
a  fresh  adventure,  and  received  from  the 
king  a  grant  of  the  conquest  of  Palma  and 
Teneriffe.  He  landed  at  Tassacorta  in 
Palma,  and  marched  inland.  The  only 
difficulty  met  with  was  at  the  Caldera,  a 
vast  extinct  crater  with  its  rugged  sides 
clothed  with  forest  trees  and  seamed  by 
streams.  Here  the  king  and  his  followers 
made  a  final  stand  against  the  invaders, 
who  were  unable  to  dislodge -them.  The 
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next  morning  Alonzo  proposed  a  confer¬ 
ence  and  promised  the  king  that  if  he  and 
his  followers  would  submit  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  their  liberties  and  properties  would 
be  respected  and  preserved  to  them.  To 
this  the  king  replied  that  if  Alonzo  would 
return  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  he 
would  come  next  day  and  make  his  sub¬ 
mission.  But  treachery  was  found  a 
quicker  remedy  than  treaties,  and  the  un¬ 
suspecting  natives  were,  on  approaching 
the  Spanish  troops,  attacked  and  cut  to 
pieces  and  their  king  taken  prisoner.  The 
anniversary  of  this  day  is  celebrated  in 
Palma  as  that  on  which  the  whole  island 
submitted  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Holy  Church. 

The  end  of  the  story  of  the  Guanches  is 
soon  told.  Their  conquerors  forgot  as 
soon  as  convenient  the  precepts  of  the 
holy  religion  in  the  name  of  which  the 
conquest  had  been  made,  and  the  cruelties 
and  oppressions  practised  by  them  on  the 
remaining  inhabitants  of  the  once  Happy 
Islands  are  as  horrible  as  any  recorded  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  Gomera,  the 
governor,  Hernand  Peraza,  being  detected 
in  an  intrigue  with  a  native  woman,  was 
killed  by  one  of  her  relations  in  the  act  of 
quitting  her  cave.  Goaded  into  rebellion, 
and  encouraged  by  the  murder  of  their 
tyrant,  the  Gomerans  rose  and  imprisoned 
his  widow,  the  beautiful  and  cruel  Donna 
Beatrix  Bobadilla,  in  the  castle  of  the 
port,  which  wasV-losely  invested.  Donna 
Beatrix  sent  word  to  Don  Pedro  de  Vera, 
governor  of  Gran  Canaria,  to  come  and 
help  her,  which  he  did  with  men  and 
ships  ;  he  raised  the  siege,  released  Donna 
Beatrix,  and  marctied  against  the  rebels, 
who  had  retired  to  a  mountain  fastness. 
By  a  stratagem  he  first  made  all  the  non- 
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fighting  Gomerans  prisoners,  and  having 
induced  the  mutineers  to  surrender  on  the 
promise  that  they  should  pass  out  un¬ 
harmed,  he  put  all  above  fifteen  years  of 
age  to  death,  “  some  being  hanged,  others 
drowned,  and  others  drawn  asunder  by 
horses,”  and  the  women  and  children 
were  sold  as  slaves.  On  hearing  that  the 
Gomerans  in  Gran  Canaria  had  declared 
that  they  would  treat  any  one  who  offered 
an  insult  to  their  wives  and  daughters  as 
Hernand  Peraza  had  been  treated,  he 
seized  in  one  night  about  200  Gomerans  ; 
the  men  he  put  to  death,  and  the  women 
and  children  he  sold  as  slaves  Thus  sadly 
the  Guanches  learned  the  lessons  of  civ¬ 
ilization. 

Of  this  interesting  race  scarcely  any 
trace  now  remains.  In  Teneriffe,  where 
the  resistance  had  been  less  determined, 
the  natives  intermarried  with  their  Spanish 
conquerors,  and  the  type  of  the  modern 
Teneriflian  is  obviously  that  of  a  mixed 
race  ;  the  Spanish  character  is  also  molli¬ 
fied  by  Guanche  blood,  and  the  Teneriffe 
people  are  known  as  being  peculiarly  gen¬ 
tle  and  docile.  Gran  Canaria  was  so  de¬ 
populated  by  the  long  struggle  that  it  was 
colonized  from  Spain,  and  the  lands  were 
divided  among  the  colonists.  Hierro  be¬ 
came  so  bare  that  it  was  colonized  from 
Flanders.  Palma  had  the  same  fate.  In 
Gomera  the  conquerors  boasted  that  in  a 
few  years  they  had  reduced  the  popula¬ 
tion  to  1000  natives,  who  were  driven  into 
the  mountains.  Of  pure-blooded  Guanches 
none  remain.  Sold  into  slavery,  mas¬ 
sacred,  robbed  of  their  possessions  and 
degraded,  thus  perished  miserably  a  race 
who,  though  uncultured,  had  learned  the 
secret  of  happiness  and  good  government. 
— Cornhill  Magazine. 


TELEPATHY. 

BY  REGINALD  COURTENAY. 


The  term  telepathy  must  not  be  intro¬ 
duced  without  explanation.  Some  term 
not  yet  in  common  use  must  be  employed 
when  mental  phenomena, — inffuences  of 
mind  on  mind,  — not  generally  seen  to  be 
closely  related,  have  to  be  classed  to¬ 
gether,  and,  if  possible,  brought  under 
one  law.  The  familiar  term  ”  thought 


transference”  has  much  too  limited  a  mean¬ 
ing.  And  “  telepathy”  is  already  in  use. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  and  among  other  writ¬ 
ers,  especially  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gurney  in 
his  very  remarkable  work,  “The  Phan¬ 
tasms  of  the  Living.”  The  well-estab¬ 
lished  facts  there  recorded  are  more  than 
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sufficient  to  demonstrate,  by  cumulative 
evidence  of  the  strongest  kind,  the  reality 
of  the  influences  called  telepathic.  But  I 
dispense  with  his  cases.  For  my  own  sat¬ 
isfaction,  at  least,  I  have  enough  of  my 
own. 

In  Mr.  Gurney’s  book  telepathy  is  not 
defined  exactly  as  I  would  define  it  here. 
With  him  it  is  “  the  ability  of  one  mind 
to  impress  or  be  impressed  by  another 
mind  otherwise  than  through  the  recog¬ 
nized  channels  of  sense.”  Preferring  the 
actual  to  the  possible,  I  would  say  that 
“  telepathy  is  an  impression  or  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  one  mind  upon  another  other¬ 
wise  than  through  the  recognized  channels 
of  sense,”  or  ”  through  no  known  me¬ 
dium.”  That  such  effects  sometimes 
occur,  under  conditions  known  or  un¬ 
known,  is  as  certain  as  it  is  at  present  un¬ 
accountable.  When,  for  instance,  I  awake 
anv  one  out  of  deep  mesmeric  sleep,  so 
called,  which  I  have  myself  produced,  by 
a  few  transverse  passes  of  the  hand  at  the 
distance  of  several  yards,  and  so  slight 
that  they  could  not  be  felt  or  heard  by 
him,  with,  it  must  be  added,  a  full  inten¬ 
tion  to  awake  him,  and  confidence  in  my 
power  to  do  so,  while  similar  movements 
made  by  a  bystander,  with  whatever  ac¬ 
companying  mental  effort  on  his  part, 
would  have  no  effect  at  all,  I  exercise  a 
telepathic  influence  —  I  produce  a  tele¬ 
pathic  effect.  Of  the  reality  of  this  mys¬ 
terious  influence  the  proofs  are  innumer¬ 
able  ;  but  even  from  a  single  well-estab¬ 
lished  fact  of  the  kind,  one  might  not 
unreasonably  suspect  the  existence  of  a  law 
of  nature  formerly  unknown,  and  of  the 
discoverable  operation  of  which  who  shall 
predict  the  range  ? 

It  was  at  first  seemingly  a  slight  thing 
that  a  straw  or  other  light  body  is  attract¬ 
ed  to,  and  will  for  a  time  adhere  to,  amber 
or  sealing-wax  or  glass  which  has  under¬ 
gone  brisk  friction  ;  yet  this  was  one  of 
the  first  stepping-stones  toward  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  mysterious  agent  which  we 
term  electricity, — an  agent  operating 
throughout  all  matter,  animate  and  inani¬ 
mate,  reaching  from  the  earth  to  the  sun, 
and  probably  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
seemingly  infinite  ether,  and  yet  not  in¬ 
tractable,  but  lending  itself  in  most  vari¬ 
ous  ways  to  the  service  of  man. 

So  with  each  new  telepathic  fact,  how¬ 
ever  seemingly  trivial  ;  a  higher  standpoint 
is  attained,  the  horizon  widens,  and  there 


is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  same 
laws  are  at  work  in  regions  widely  dis¬ 
similar.  One  may  even  suspect  that,  like 
electricity  in  the  material  universe,  so  this 
mysterious  agent  in  the  region  of  the 
human  mind,  whether  perceptible  or  not, 
is  still  of  universal  operation,  manifesting 
itself  sometimes  naturally,  sometimes  under 
artificially  produced  conditions. 

Wrth  me  this  suspicion  has  gradually 
strengthened,  until  1  have  scarcely  any 
doubt  that  this  agency  is  truly  universal. 

I  find  it  certainly  at  work  in  the  land  of 
dreams,  for  one  may  dream  of  that  which 
another  person  is  doing,  or  has  lately 
done,  or  thought  of  ;  and  if  I  give  com- 
monplace  instances  of  this,  they  are  no 
more  to  be  despised  on  that  account  than 
are  the  electric  movements  of  a  straw.  In¬ 
deed  they  are  ail  the  more  valuable,  as 
being  further  removed  from  the  apparent¬ 
ly  supernatural.  To  give,  first  of  all,  the 
simplest. 

Many  years  ago,  when  residing  in  the 
West  Indies,  two  young  children  of  mine 
were  allowed  to  amuse  themselves  with  a 
set  of  ted  and  white  ivory  chess-men,  but 
not  to  take  them  into  their  nursery.  One 
morning,  just  before  waking,  their  mother 
dreamed  that  she  received  a  letter  from 
England,  enclosing  the  head  or  upper  half 
of  a  red  ivory  knight,  from  a  friend,  who 
supposed  that  the  piece  must  belong  to 
her.  On  entering  her  nursery  not  many 
minutes  afterward,  a  little  boy  ran  up  to 
her,  crying,  “  See  what  I  have  found  !” 
and  holding  up  the  identical  piece  dreamt 
of  —  the  knight’s  head.  The  chances 
against  this,  considered  as  a  mere  coinci¬ 
dence,  are  enormous.  Supposing  it  not 
improbable  that  there  should  be  some 
dream  relating  to  one  of  the  pieces  used 
in  the  game  of  chess,  and  not  improbable 
even  that  it  should  be  the  prominent  feat¬ 
ure  in  the  dream,  still  it  might  with  equal 
probability  have  occurred  on  any  day 
within  a  certain  period  of  three  years. 
And  even  supposing  it  not  improbable, 
though  in  fact  it  was  an  isolated  case, 
that  a  piece  should  get  into  the  nursery, 
the  coincidence  in  time  remains  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  and  also  the  identity  of  the 
piece  found  with  that  dreamed  of.  I  cal¬ 
culate  the  chances  at  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  to  one. 

On  the  telepathic  theory  of  a  mental 
sympathy  between  the  mother  and  her 
child,  all  is  perfectly  simple.  The  child. 
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on  finding  the  piece,  thought  of  his  moth¬ 
er,  and  the  leading  idea  in  his  mind  was 
transferred  to  hers,  which  at  such  a  mo¬ 
ment  would  for  obvious  reasons  be  spe¬ 
cially  receptive  of  an  impression  from 
him,  whose  image  would  be  one  of  the 
first  in  her  waking  thoughts.  Many  more 
striking  cases  are  on  record  :  the  special 
value  of  this  is  in  its  commonplace  char¬ 
acter.  Had  the  dieam  been  not  of  a  trifle 
picked  up  by  a  child,  but  of  a  friend  sud¬ 
denly  stricken  with  a  mortal  illness,  the 
image  might  have  been  tiiken  for  his 
“  ghost”  quilting  the  body,  as  some  peo¬ 
ple  fancy,  before  or  after  death,  to  go  on 
some  special  eriand. 

Closely  resembling  this  is  another  case 
well  known  to  me.  I  had  as  a  guest  in 
my  residence  in  Jamaica  a  lady  of  unusual 
intelligence,  who  was  very  intimate  with 
and  much  attached  to  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe. 
They  frequently  corresponded.  She  had 
a  dream  in  which  Mrs.  Stowe  seemed  to 
be  occupied,  singularly  enough,  in  dig¬ 
ging  the  ground,  and  she  inquired  if  there 
was  any  foundation  for  this.  From  the 
reply,  she  learned  that  Mrs.  Stowe  had 
been  shortly  before  in  Scotland  on  a  visit 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  had  been  asked 
to  plant  a  tree  as  a  memorial  of  her  visit 
on  leaving.  Here,  as  in  the  former  case, 
it  is  probable  that  besides  the  general  sym¬ 
pathy  between  the  patties  concerned — 
from  blood-relationship  in  the  one  case, 
from  friendship  in  the  other — there  was 
some  special  thought,  on  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
part,  of  the  friend  who  dreamed  of  her 
act,  connected  in  time  either  with  the  ac¬ 
tual  handling  of  the  spade  or  with  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  her  strange  occupation. 
Few  people  would  suppose  such  a  coinci¬ 
dence  to  be  purely  accidental,  unless  from 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  accounting 
for  it  otherwise. 

This  mysterious  influence  manifests  it¬ 
self  in  a  form  not  very  dissimilar  when  one 
person  dreams  of  that  of  which  another  is 
also  dreaming — of  which  there  are  many 
well-authenticated  instances,  though  I  my¬ 
self  have  none  to  relate.  Or,  again,  two 
persons  may  at  about  the  same  time 
dream  of  the  same  transaction  in  which 
the  two  are  mutually  concerned. 

A  young  married  lady  related  to  me  the 
following  remarkable  experience  of  this 
kind  :  Shortly  after  her  marriage  she  had 
accompanied  her  husband  to  India.  It 
was  toward  the  end  of  the  Mutiny,  and 
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she  was  separated  from  him — he  beitur 
iibout  forty  miles  away,  and,  as  she  be¬ 
lieved,  in  great  personal  danger.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  young  life  she  was  left 
alone.  One  night,  on  retiring  to  rest, 
feeling  far  from  well,  depressed  too  by 
the  sense  of  loneliness  and  by  anxiety  on 
her  husband’s  account,  she  “  could  not 
help  crying,”  and  fell,  as  she  thought, 
into  a  tioubled  sleep,  in  which  she 
dreamed  or  fancied  that  an  elderly  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  shown  them  much  kindness 
on  their  first  arrival  in  India,  but  who  was 
then  residing  at  a  considerable  distance, 
entered  her  room,  and  approaching  the 
bed,  said,  “  My  dear  child,  I  know  well 
what  you  are  suffering,  and,  believe  me, 
I  feel  deeply  for  yon  and  that  he 
stooped  down  and  kissed  her.  Though 
quite  aware,  she  said,  that  it  was  merely 
a  vision,  she  felt  greatly  consoled.  The 
Mutiny  ended,  she  was  with  her  husband 
in  Calcutta  at  an  evening  party,  at  which 
she  met  their  friend.  He  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  seeing  her  again  aher  a  long 
interval.  “It  is  not  so  long,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  “  since  I  saw  yon  and  she  de¬ 
scribed  the  vision  With  expressions  of 
the  utmost  astonishment,  he  declared  that 
he  himself  had  had  a  similar  vision,  or 
rather  dream.  “  I  dreamed  that  I  saw 
you|crying,  and  tried  to  console  you,  and 
kissed  you.” 

“  Comparing  this  case  with  the  simpler 
previous  one,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  first  telepathic  effect  was  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  lady’s  emotion  npon  the 
mind  of  her  friend.  Through  his  tender 
regard  for  her,  this  excited  such  sympathy 
as  to  enable  him.  in  a  dream,  to  see  her 
as  she  lay  weeping,  and  the  desire  to  con¬ 
sole  her  developed  itself,  in  his  sleeping 
thoughts,  into  a  seeming  reality.  Then 
her  mind  was  in  turn  acted  upon  by  his. 
She  became  conscious  of  the  ideas  with 
which  his  mind  was  possessed,  so  vividly 
that  in  her  case  also  they  were  developed 
into  seeming  reality.  She  was  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  influences  of  this  kind.  She 
had  in  earlier  life  had  a  stilll  more  re¬ 
markable  vision,  which  shall  be  mentioned 
in  its  proper  place. 

Another  instance  of  sympathy,  or  telep¬ 
athy,  which  has  been  recently  related  to 
me,  has  much  resemblance  to  this,  but  is 
in  some  of  its  features  uncommon,  so  far 
as  I  know,  even  among  strange  visions. 
Two  young  men,  brothers,  one  being  an 
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officer  in  the  British  army,  and  the  other  hereafter.  Nothing  in  nature  is  really  ab- 
a  well-known  and  highly  imaginative  normal.  It  is  most  probable  that  a 
popular  writer,  were  sleeping  in  the  same  power  to  influence  the  minds  of  others, 
room.  The  officer,  my  informant,  was  with  a  susceptibility  to  be  influenced  by 
roused  by  moaning  cries  from  his  com-  other  minds,  exists  in  human  beings  uni¬ 
panion,  as  of  extreme  terror  and  distress,  versally,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  To 
Shouting  loudly  to  awake  him,  he  asked,  the  hypothesis,  abstractedly  considered, 
“  What  was  the  matter  ?”  To  this  ques-  that  mind  can  act  on  mind  directly — that 
tion  his  brother,  when  fully  awakened,  is,  not  only  through  no  known  medium, 
would  give  no  answer  ;  he  declared  that  but  without  any  medium  whatever — I  see 
he  could  not  then  tell  the  cause  of  his  dis-  no  valid  objection.  The  action  of  mind 
tress.  While  wondering  at  this,  my  in-  on  bod) ,  and  that  of  body  on  mind,  is  far 
foimant  himself  began  to  fancy  that  there  more  mysterious  than  any  action  of  mind 
was  something  in  the  room.  Gradually,  on  mind.  For  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
in  the  gloom,  half-way  between  the  foot  understand  that  things  of  the  same  kind 
of  his  brother’s  bed  and  the  opposite  wall,  can  afl^ect  one  another  directly.  Yet  to 
(here  developed  itself  a  dusky  figure  of  many  persons  mysteries  with  which  they 
forbidding  aspect.  “  What  is  that  ?”  he  are  familiar  seem  to  be  no  mysteries  at 
exclaimed,  but  his  brother  said  he  saw  all  :  they  wonder  only  at  that  which  is 
nothing.  After  a  while,  to  solve  the  mys-  unusual,  and  marvel  at  telepathic  phenotn- 
tery,  he  rose  from  his  bed  and  approached  ena  as  savages  at  an  eclipse, 
the  figure,  which  disappeared  as  he  did  That  the  influence  of  mind  on  mind  is 
so.  The  next  morning  the  dreamer  ex-  ordinarily  imperceptible,  does  not  prove 
plained  that  he  had  seen  standing  at  the  that  it  cannot  be  universal.  These  are 
foot  of  his  bed  a  figure  which  filled  him  well-ascertained  material  influences  which 
with  intense  horror.  “  It  was  the  devil.”  are  of  universal  operation,  yet  are  too 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  this  in-  feeble  to  be  felt ;  and  in  some  cases  these, 
stance  it  was  not  until  after  the  dreamer  even  if  more  powerful,  would  still  he  or- 
had  ceased  to  believe  in  the  spectre  as  a  dinarily  unfelt,  because  they  act  in  many 
reality,  and  not  until  after  the  image  had  directions  at  once,  and  tend  therefore  to 
so  far  faded  away  that  when  awake  he  saw  neutralize  one  another.  That  matter  has 
nothing,  that  the  telepathic  impression  weight  has  always  been  known  ;  but  never 
made  upon  the  mind  of  his  companion  till  within  the  last  few  centuries  could  it 
gradually  gathered  strength  enough  to  de-  have  been  suspected  that,  gravitation  being 
velop  itself  as  a  fearful  shape.  The  case  universal,  every  human  body  must  exert  an 
is,  as  far  as  I  know,  unique,  and  is  cer-  influence  upon, — for  it  has  an  attraction 
tainly  uncommon.  Not  unfrequently  we  for, — every  other  human  body,  however 
”  tremble  at  the  vision  that’s  gone  by,  distant ; — an  influence  which  would  in 
the  dread  of  vanished  shadows  but  certain  cases  be  felt  if  the  mass  of  the 
seldom  can  it  happen  that  after  the  shad-  earth  and  the  inertia  of  matter  were  very 
ows  have  vanished,  though  the  dread  of  greatly  less  than  they  are. 
them  remains,  they  reappear  before  an-  In  electricity  also  we  have  an  all-per- 
other’s  waking  eyes.  The  laws  which  vading  force  of  which  we  are  ordinarily 
govern  these  phenomena  are  but  little  un-  unconscious,  violent  and  startling  as  are  its 
derstood  ;  but  we  need  not  doubt  that  occasional  effects.  So  in  the  region  of 
they  are  laws  of  wide  operation.  A  few  mind  we  may  have  effects  rare  and  strange 
centuries  ago  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  are  the  slow-moving  fireball,  or  the 
as  bordering  on  heresy  to  doubt  that  the  lightning-flash  from  an  unclouded  sky. 
dark  and  hateful  spectre  was  actually  Sa-  Under  peculiar  and  rarely  occurring  con- 
tan  himself.  It  would  not  have  been  re-  ditions,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known, 
membered  that  the  arch-deceiver  would  certain  mental  influences  predominate,  and 
best  serve  his  own  ends  by  appearing  as  mind  perceptibly  acts  on  mind, 
an  angel  of  light.  The  great  diversity  of  the  forms  under 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  beyond  reasonable  which  a  telepathic  influence  manifests  it- 
doubt  that  some  one  general  law  of  svm-  self  furnishes  but  slight  reason  for  sup- 
pathetic  or  telepathic  action  is  at  work  in  posing  that  all  cannot  obey  one  and  the 
all  the  above  simple  instances,  as  well  as  same  law.  For  we  know  that  matter  may 
in  others  more  complex,  to  be  mentioned  act  on  matter  most  variously.  As  various- 
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ly,  too,  may  matter  act  on  body,  or  body 
on  mind, — matter  on  matter  directly, 
whether  as  mass  on  mass  or  as  atom  on 
atom,  or  indirectly  through  the  earth,  the 
atmosphere,  the  ether  ;  and  through  the 
body  on  the  mind,  through  our  senses  of 
touch,  of  taste  and  smell,  of  hearing,  or 
of  sight,  in  ways  wonderful  and  incom¬ 
prehensible.  The  telepathic  influence, 
like  the  material,  may  require  time  to  de¬ 
velop  itself  so  far  as  to  produce,  a  sensible 
effect ;  it  may,  within  wide  limits,  be 
more  or  less  intense  ;  it  may  need  for  its 
manifestation  very  peculiar  conditions. 
Like  the  influence  of  gravity  between 
small  masses  on  the  earth’s  surface,  it  may 
be  far  too  faint  to  be  perceptible. 

There  are  some  very  striking  exceptions, 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  sympathies  of 
mind  with  mind  are  experienced  in  the 
solitude,  darkness,  and  silence  of  night, 
with  freedom  from  external  excitement, 
and  most  frequently  during  sleep  ;  in 
short,  under  the  same  conditions  as  are 
favorable  to  the  revival  of  impressions 
made  during  our  hours  of  wakeful  activity. 
These  more  ordinary  impressions  may  be, 
and  commonly  are,  forgotten,  and  it  might 
be  supposed  that  they  had  been  wholly 
obliterated,  while,  in  fact,  they  have  sim¬ 
ply  faded,  and  become  too  faint  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguishable.  In  the  hours  of  repose  some 
of  them  I  etui  n  to  us  in  our  dreams,  though 
why  these  rather  than  others  it  is  general¬ 
ly  impossible  for  us  to  say.  They  may 
have  been  latent  for  hours,  or  even  for 
years,  and  yet  through  some  mysterious 
laws  of  association  suddenly  obtrude  them¬ 
selves.  Did  they  cross  the  current  of  our 
thoughts  by  day,  we  should  know  that 
they  belonged  not  to  our  actual  world, — 
that  they  had  no  place  among  the  realities 
by  which  we  were  surrounded  ;  but  when 
that  outer  world  has  faded  from  before  us, 
the  intiuders  all  alike  seem  real,  however 
incongruous  they  may  be,  and  however 
faint  and  evanescent. 

There  are,  however,  in  some  cases  im¬ 
pressions  far  more  vivid, — hallucinations 
or  day-dreams,  so  intense  as  to  compel  a 
belief  in  their  reality  even  when  the  mind 
is  fully  awake  to  the  influence  of  external 
things.  Thus  it  is  recorded  that  several 
links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  for  a  murder 
were  supplied  by  a  young  girl,  who  stated 
that  she  had  seen  the  victim  hanging  in  an 
outhouse,  but  who  added  that  she  also  saw 
the  face  of  the  devil  looking  on  from 
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above  a  neighboring  wall  ;  and  under 
cross-examination  persisted  in  declaring 
that  this  was  as  true  as  all  the  rest  of  her 
evidence.  The  judge  wisely  held  that 
this  strange  delusion  was  not  sufficient  to 
discredit  the  rest  of  her  testimony. 
Wisely  ;  for  it  was  horror  produced  by 
the  ghastly  reality,  combined  with  a  sense 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  crime,  which 
caused  the  hallucination.  So  with  tele¬ 
pathic  impressions — influences  of  mind  on 
mind.  They  may  be  so  faint  as  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  only  during  a  dream,  or  immediate¬ 
ly  after  waking,  especially  in  a  darkened 
room,  or  they  may  be  able  to  withstand 
the  full  light  of  day.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  they  may  be  faint  in  an  extreme  de¬ 
gree — as  faint  comparatively  as  are  the 
lights  and  shadows  cast  by  the  moon  in 
the  daytime.  Though  moonlight  is  many 
thousand  times  more  feeble  than  sunlight, 
being  at  brightest  but  as  the  size  of  the 
lunar  disk  to  rather  more  than  that  of  the 
starry  dome  in  which  she  hangs,  yet  we 
know  that  to  the  exquisitely  sensitive  hu¬ 
man  eye  those  soft  rays  can  show  the  land- 
scape  almost  as  distinctly  as  it  is  seen  by 
day,  and  give  it  a  peculiar  beauty.  By 
the  blaze  of  sunshine  that  picture  is  not 
obliterated  ;  it  still  is  there,  with  all  its  soft 
lights  and  deep  shadows,  though  unseen. 

So  may  a  multitude  of  telepathic  im¬ 
pressions  remain  forever  unperceived,  a 
few  of  the  strongest  only,  under  special 
and  as  yet  unknown  conditions,  emerging 
from  the  crowd  and  making  themselves 
known.  But  then, — which  is  most  im¬ 
portant. — another  cause  begins  to  operate, 
and  deepens  the  impression  of  reality. 
No  sooner  is  that  impression  conveyed 
than  the  mind  begins  to  develop  it,  and 
through  the  principle  of  the  association  of 
ideas  to  add  to  it  fresh  features,  and  to 
clothe  it  with  appropriate  surroundings  *, 
just  as,  in  cases  not  telepathic,  we  may 
recognize  the  figure  of  a  friend  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  while  his  dress  and  his  features  arc 
undistinguishable,  but  the  mind  supplies 
these  from  memory.  First,  the  telepathic 
image,  entering  the  mind  apparently  from 
without,  brings  with  it  the  impression  of 
an  actual  and  visible  presence.  Then  the 
mind  swiftly  completes  the  picture,  and 
paints  it  so  vividly  upon  the  orb  of  siyht 
itself  that  the  figure  will  sometimes  be  dis¬ 
cernible  even  when  one  is  asleep  no  longer. 
I  have  had  more  than  one  personal  experi¬ 
ence  of  this.  To  give  one  only. 
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In  my  youth  I  saw  a  pantomime,  in 
which  were  exhibited  slack  and  tight  rope 
dancing,  tumbling,  balancing,  and  vaiious 
other  feats  of  skill.  Among  these  the 
performance  of  the  clown  was  conspicuous. 
Holding  the  right  foot  in  the  left  hand, 
he  used  the  loop  thus  formed  as  a  skip¬ 
ping-rope,  through  which  he  leaped  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  very  rapidly.  The  next 
morning,  just  before  waking,  I  had  a  con¬ 
fused  dream  of  this  scene  in  which  the 
skipping  clown  was  again  prominent.  The 
whole  picture  faded  gradually  as  I  became 
more  and  more  conscious  of  my  actual  sur¬ 
roundings  ;  but  I  found  that  on  closing 
my  eyes  it  was  faintly  reproduced,  and 
that  on  reopening  them  the  place  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  clown,  whitish  on  a  dark 
ground  when  the  eyes  were  closed,  ap¬ 
peared  against  a  white  bed-curtain  as  a 
pale  purple  spot,  indistinct,  but  evidently 
in  motion,  like  a  pulsating  heart.  In  this 
case  lively  impressions  upon  the  mind  and 
eye,  after  remaining  dormant  for  many 
hours,  assumed  during  a  dream  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  reality,  though  the  nerves  of 
the  eye  were  so  feebly  excited  that  a  pale- 
colored  spot  only  could  endure  the  test  of 
faint  daylight.  Had  the  room  been 
darker,  though  not  in  total  darkness,  the 
moving  figure  would  have  been  nearly  as 
distinct  when  the  eyes  were  open  as  when 
they  were  closed.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  one  person  dreaming  of  another,  and 
gradually  waking  in  partial  darkness,  on 
seeing  the  other’s  image  still  before  his 
eyes,  might  not  unnaturally  suppose  that 
his  “  ghost”  had  appeared, — “  a  visitant 
from  another  world,” — probably  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  recent  decease  ! 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  im¬ 
pressions  upon  the  mind  and  upon  the 
nerves  of  sight,  very  far  fainter  than  those 
which  produced  the  purple  spot  just  men¬ 
tioned,  might  suffice  to  convey  the  fullest 
conviction  of  the  actual  presence  of  one 
whose  image  appeared  in  a  dream  ;  for 
the  last  objects  which  the  dreamer  beheld 
before  falling  asleep  were  his  bedchamber 
and  its  contents.  lie  dreams  of  these, 
and  also  of  the  figure  of  his  friend,  which 
seems  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  and  he 
will,  in  consequence,  assert  most  positive¬ 
ly  on  the  following  morning  that  “  he 
was  not  asleep,” — ”  he  distinctly  saw  the 
figure  standing  beside  his  bed,” — “  he 
could  not  be  mistaken.” 

Some  persons  rarely  dream,  and  their 


dreams,  when  they  do  occur,  are  merely  a 
jumble  of  scenes  and  events,  recent  or 
remote,  of  a  most  commonplace  character. 
Impressions  formed  during  the  day  have 
not  reproduced  themselves  in  dreams  in 
one  instance  in  ten  thousand.  Telepathic 
impressions  will,  in  almost  every  case,  be 
far  fainter  oiiginally  ;  and  if  of  these  not 
one  in  a  million  is  so  developed  and  inten¬ 
sified  as  to  become  perceptible,  one  need 
not  therefore  doubt  the  reality  of  the  rest. 
A  scene  beheld  telepathically  has  been  one 
out  of  a  multitude  of  such  sketched  on  the 
brain,  as  it  were,  with  invisible  inks  of 
various  kinds,  and  superimposed  one  on 
the  other,  of  which  that  one  only  has 
been  exposed  to  such  chemical  action  as  to 
develop  it  ;  or  as  one  of  a  multitude  of 
voices  heard  afar  off,  and  speaking  in  dif¬ 
ferent  tongues,  of  which  one  oijly,  perhaps 
the  name  of  a  friend,  is  caught  by  the 
listener.  The  mind,  like  a  stretched  wire, 
vibrates  but  feebly  except  in  response  to 
that  one  among  many  tones  with  which  it 
is  at  the  time  in  unison. 

For  this  kind  of  unison,  this  predispo¬ 
sition  to  receive  or  to  impart  telepathic  in¬ 
fluences,  various  causes  may  be  assigned, 
some  with  much  certainty.  From  the  nu¬ 
merous  cases  recorded  in  ‘‘  The  Phantasms 
of  the  Living,”  it  is  evident  that  blood- 
relationship  is  frequently  a  predisposing 
cause.  So,  as  might  be  anticipated,  are 
strong  affection  and  close  intimacy,  as  be¬ 
tween  husband  and  wife  or  familiar 
friends.  In  a  word,  whatever  produces 
sympathy  not  telepathic,  predisposes  to 
these  more  mysterious  sympathies  also. 
So,  again,  there  may  be  a  telepathic  re¬ 
sponse  if  the  thought  of  one  person  is  in¬ 
tently  fixed  upon  another  ;  or.  still  more 
markedly,  if  the  thoughts  of  them  both 
are  imrtual  and  simultaneous — i.e.,  A’s 
thoughts  on  B,  and  B*s  on  A,  at  the  same 
time.  Such,  in  all  probability,  was  the 
case  in  which,  as  above  recorded,  a  mother 
dreamed  of  that  which  her  child  had  just 
before  found. 

In  the  very  striking  case  now  to  be  re¬ 
corded,  more  than  one  of  these  causes  of 
strong  telepathic  sympathy  were  at  work, 
and  the  effect  produced  by  their  combined 
operation  was  of  unusual  power.  The 
writer  of  the  following  account  is  well 
known  to  me,  and  permits  the  publication 
of  her  letter,  excepting  only  the  names. 
She  had  previously  related  to  me  much  of 
her  story,  in  the  presence  of  her  husband. 
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“  On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  March,  1879,  I 

was  going  to  a  dinner  party  at  Admiral - 's. 

While  dressing  for  the  same,  through  the  door¬ 
way  of  my  room  which  led  into  my  husband’s 
dressing  room,  I  distinctly  saw  a  white  hand 
wave  to  and  fro  twice.  I  went  into  the  room, 
and  found  no  one  was  there,  or  had  been  there, 
as  the  door  on  the  other  side  was  closed  ;  and 
on  inquiring  I  found  no  one  had  been  upstairs. 
While  dressing  nothing  further  occurred,  but 

on  arriving  at  Admiral - 's  a  strange  feeling 

of  sadness  came  over  me.  I  could  eat  no  din¬ 
ner  ;  nor  afterward,  when  we  had  some  music, 
could  I  sing  well.  All  the  time  1  felt  some  one, 
or  something,  was  near  me.  We  went  home, 
and  about  eleven  o'clock,  or  perhaps  half  past, 
I  commenced  undressing.  I  distinctly  felt 
some  one  touching  my  hair,  as  if  they,  or  he, 
or  she,  were  undoing  it.  I  was  very  fright¬ 
ened,  and  told  my  husband  I  felt  so.  He 
laughed  at  me.  When  saying  my  prayers,  on 
praj  ing  as  I  always  did  for  the  recovery  of  a 
sick  friend,  instead  of  as  usual  asking  God  to 
make  him  well,  all  I  could  say  was,  ‘  O  God, 
put  him  out  of  his  misery.’  1  got  into  bed, 
and  something  lay  beside  me.  I  told  my  hus¬ 
band,  who,  though  he  laughed  at  me,  pitied 
my  nervousness,  and  took  me  into  his  arms  ; 
but  still  whatever  w’as  there  remained  by  me, 
and  a  voice,  the  voice  of  my  friend,  distinctly 
said,  ‘  Good-by,  Sis  ’  (which  he  used  to  call 
me).  Whethei  I  fell  asleep  then  or  not  I 
don’t  know,  but  1  distinctly  felt  a  kiss  on  my 
cheek,  and  I  sate  my  friend,  w’ho  told  me  ‘  ho 
had  left  me  some  money,  but  that  he  wanted 
it  to  be  left  differently,  but  bad  had  no  time 
to  alter  it.’  A  livid  line  was  across  his  face. 
1  woke  crying.  About  (I  think)  five  days 
after,  a  letter  was  brought  to  me  with  a  deep 
black  border.  Ifell  what  it  meant.  It  was  to 

tell  me  of  the  death  of  my  friend  - ,  who 

had  passed  away  at  half-past  ten  p.m..  March 
the  13th.  The  letter  proceeded  to  tell  me  he 
had  left  me  some  money,  but  that  the  writer  (his 
brother)  was  too  ill  and  upset  to  give  me  any 
further  particulars,  or  tell  me  of  any  messages 
he  had  sent  me,  only  that  his  brother  ‘  had 
died  murmuring  my  name.’  ’  ’ 

It  appears  that  it  was  the  dying  man’s 
wish  to  alter  his  will,  and  leave  the  money 
to  one  of  her  children,  his  godson,  rather 
than  to  herself,  “as  he  thought  people 
might  misconstrue  his  motives  and  she 
adds,  “  His  brother  ended  his  letter  by 
saying,  ‘  If  ever  woman  was  loved  on 
earth,  my  unhappy  brother  loved  you  ; 
and  if  we  ever  meet  it  can  never  be  as 
strangers,  but  as  brother  and  sister.’  ” 
Further  on  she  writes,  “  I  did  not  know 
this,  but  suspected  it  before  his  death.” 
Here  there  was  mutual  affection — on  one 
side  of  unusual  strength.  Each,  moie«)ver, 
habitually  thought  of  the  other,  the  dying 
man  the  more  continuously  and  intently 
of  the  two,  until  at  length  the  object  of 
his  devotion  seemed  to  hear  his  voice,  and 


even,  reading  his  thoughts,  became  aware 
of  his  special  wish  concerning  her  and  her 
child. 

It  is  important  to  notice  here  the  grad¬ 
ual  development  of  the  telepathic  im¬ 
pressions.  The  beckoning  hand,  but 
whose  she  knew  not ;  the  depression  of 
spirits,  wherefore  she  knew  not ;  the  some 
one  or  something  near,  but  what  she  knew 
not, — were  all  antecedent  to,  or  com¬ 
menced  some  time  before,  the  death  of 
her  friend,  llis  influence  upon  her  deep¬ 
ened  by  degrees,  until,  after  his  death,  ho 
seemed  to  be  seen  by  her,  to  speak  to  her, 
to  make  known  to  her  his  last  wishes.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  his  communications 
should  have  related  to  money  matters. 
But  it  appears  that  on  his  death -bed,  de¬ 
siring  greatly  to  alter  his  will,  he  had  sent 
for  a  solicitor,  who,  however,  did  not 
arrive  in  time.  Thus  for  some  hours  un¬ 
certainty  and  anxiety  on  this  account  must 
have  been  intimately  blended,  in  the  mind 
of  the  dying  man,  with  his  thoughts  of 
her  on  whom  his  affections  were  fixed. 
Had  not  these  last  and  most  vivid  im¬ 
pressions  been  preceded  by  others  less  dis¬ 
tinct  yet  evidently  produced  by  the  same 
mysterious  influence,  there  would  have 
been  room  for  the  supposition,  to  which 
some  persons  so  fondly  cling,  that  after 
his  death  his  “  spirit,”  leaving  the  body, 
had  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend. 

The  instances  of  telepathic  sympathy 
hitheito  mentioned  have  been  all  of  that 
simpler  kind  in  which  only  two  persons 
are  concerned.  But  there  are  phenomena 
more  subtle  and  complex  than  these. 
There  are  ca.ses  in  which  three  or  even 
more  persons  are  concerned,  one  or  more 
of  them  forming  the  medium  (but  not  in 
the  professional  sen.se  of  that  much-abused 
word)  through  which  telepathic  influences 
are  conveyed.  Thus,  something  concern¬ 
ing  A — the  image  of  A  and  a  knowledge 
of  what  he  is  doing  or  suffering — may  be 
telepathically  communicated  to  the  mind 
of  B,  but  too  faintly  to  he  perceived  by 
him  ;  and  yet  a  third  person,  C,  of  pe¬ 
culiar  susceptibility,  may,  through  sym¬ 
pathy  with  B,  become  conscious  of  that 
influence  which  by  B  is  unfelt. 

To  mention  only  one  or  two  of  the  in¬ 
stances  of  this,  which  have  been  related  to 
me  by  one  or  other  of  the  parties  imme¬ 
diately  concerned.  The  same  lady  who 
described  to  me  her  having  been  visited 
and  consoled,  as  she  fancied,  by  a  friend 
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wlio  entered  her  room  as  she  lay  weeping 
upon  her  bed  in  India,  was  in  eailicr  life 
residing  at  home  with  her  mother.  She 
was  in  delicate  health,  and  in  the  habit  of 
retiring  to  rest  at  the  hour  of  nine.  Her 
mother,  who  slept  in  the  same  room,  was 
usually  an  hour  later.  Upon  one  occa¬ 
sion,  on  her  mother  entering  the  bedroom, 
she  seemed  to  be  accompanied  by  another 
person  with  whom  the  daughter  was  not 
acquainted — “a  lady  in  black  evening 
dress,  short,  stout,  and  foreign  looking.” 
On  her  inquiring  who  it  was,  her  mother 
declared  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  room 
but  herself.  The  figure  moved  closer  to 
her,  was  seen  very  distinctly,  and  then — 
she  knew  not  how — disappeared.  Both 
supposed  it  to  have  been  simply  a  dream  ; 
but  the  daughter  recorded  it  in  her  diary. 
About  a  year  afterward  the  daughter  was 
in  Cheltenham  with  an  aunt,  and  while 
walking  with  her  in  the  High  Street,  rec¬ 
ognized  the  fancied  \isitor  to  her  bedroom. 
She  was  dressed  in  black  as  before  ;  the 
only  difference  observed  being  that  she 
then,  in  the  street,  wore  a  bonnet.  The 
aunt  informed  her  that  she  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  lady  ;  it  was  Madame 
X. — I  forget  the  name — “  the  famous 
clairvoyante,”  then  paying  a  professional 
visit  to  Cheltenham.  The  aunt  had  at¬ 
tended  one  of  her  seances  a  year  before, 
and  being  put  en  rapport  with  her,  had 
challenged  her  to  say  what  her  niece,  my 
informant,  was  then  doing.  The  hour 
was  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  evening. 
The  clairvoyante  declared  that  she  saw  her 
in  bed,  and  gave  some  particulars  respect¬ 
ing  the  room,  which  the  aunt  knew  to  be 
correct.  The  dates  were  found  to  corre¬ 
spond.  The  clairvoyante  and  the  girl  had 
seen  each  other  telepathically,  and  the 
medium  was  the  aunt.  The  faint  tele¬ 
pathic  rapport  always  subsisting,  as  is 
most  probable,  between  the  relatives,  was 
intensified  when  the  aunt’s  thoughts  were 
directed  toward  her  niece,  and  impressions 
on  her  mind,  of  which  she  was  herself  un¬ 
conscious,  were  read  by  the  clairvoyante. 
Then  commenced  a  telepathic  influence — 
whether  mediate  or  immediate  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  decide — between  the  clairvoy¬ 
ante  and  the  sleeping  girl, — an  influence 
poweiful  enough  to  develop  itself  into  a 
distinct  vision. 

This  case  is  of  some  complexity,  in  that 
the  telepathic  influence  was  twofold — 
each  of  two  parties  having  a  vision  of  the 


other  through  the  third.  But  a  much 
more  remarkable  case  is  now  to  be  re¬ 
lated,  in  vvhich  there  were  manifold  tele¬ 
pathic  impressions  combining  to  produce 
their  complex  effect  on  one  mind  unusual¬ 
ly  sensitive. 

In  the  year  1865  there  occurred  in 
Jamaica  a  local  outbreak  of  a  very  grave 
character — a  series  of  preconcerted  attacks 
upon  the  ‘‘  whites”  by  the  lower  class  of 
the  colored  population — which,  had  it  not 
been  promptly  and  vigorously  suppressed, 
would  have  extended  over  the  whole  island. 
The  design  had  been  very  widely,  but  very 
secretly,  entertained  for  years  of  getting 
rid  of  the  white  population,  and  taking 
possession  of  their  lands — a  design  known 
to  many,  who,  though  having  no  share  in 
it,  yet  dared  not  ‘‘  go  against  their  color” 
by  giving  information  of  the  conspiracy. 
The  outbreak  commenced — before  its  in¬ 
tended  time,  it  appears — in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island  on  the  11th  of  October  ; 
and  on  that  day  a  zealous  and  able  clergy¬ 
man,  and  a  distinguished  layman — one  of 
the  kindest  of  men — were  murdered,  with 
several  others.  The  clergyman  of  the 
parish  narrowly  escaped  through  his  cour¬ 
ageous  conduct.  Surrounded  by  a  men¬ 
acing  crowd,  he  folded  his  arms  and  said, 
“  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  strike  an  old  man 
who  never  did  you  any  harm  ?”  The 
manly  appeal  prevailed  ;  but  two  of  his 
sons,  who,  as  I  understood,  were  unpopu¬ 
lar,  were  not  spared.  From  this  clergy¬ 
man  I  afterward  learned  that  a  niece  of 
his,  a  girl  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  had 
had  a  most  remarkable  “  prophetic’  ’  dream 
— as  it  was  regarded  by  his  family — be¬ 
fore  the  outbreak  occurred,  and  I  eventu¬ 
ally  obtained  an  account  of  it,  in  a  large, 
childi.sh  handwriting,  from  the  girl  herself. 
It  was  in  the  following  words  : — 

“  I  dreamed  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  [two  nights  before  the  outbreak,  forty 
miles  off]  that  I  was  dead,  and  that  all  around 
me  were  laughing.  My  cotBn  was  beside  me. 
There  came  in  a  man  with  a  crown  on  his 
head,  and  ordered  it  to  be  taken  away  ;  and 
the  coffin  and  everybody  immediately  disap¬ 
peared.  He  sat  down  beside  me.  I  turned 
niy  head  away.  He  said  to  me,  '  Minnie,  if 
you  knew  who  was  beside  you,  you  would  not 
turn  away  your  head.’  Then  I  looked,  and 
saw  it  was  my  dear  Uncle  Stephen.  [He  had 
been  dead  some  years.]  He  showed  me  a 
book  blotted  with  blood,  and  asked  if  I  could 
read  it.  I  said  I  could  not.  There  w’ere  two 
drops  of  blood  on  bis  face,  and  I  asked  what 
it  was  for.  He  said  that  two  of  mine  should 
be  killed,  but  that  nothing  should  happen  to 
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me.  Then  he  rose  and  went  np  to  heaven  ; 
and  as  he  went  up,  the  two  drops  of  blood 
fell,  and  mingled  with  mine.  I  told  this 
dream  to  my  aunt,  Mrs.  O.,  to  Mrs.  B.,  and 
several  others,  the  next  morning. 

“  Mabianne  C.” 

Of  this  most  remarkable  dream,  the 
imagery — of  great  dramatic  beauty — was 
evidently  supplied  by  the  dreamer  herself, 
her  imagination  working,  as  is  usual,  ca¬ 
priciously,  yet  with  deep  meaning  in  each 
detail.  “  I  was  dead — my  coffin  was  be¬ 
side  me — all  around  me  were  laughing.” 
Being  but  vaguely  conscious  at  first  of 
murderous  designs,  she  imagined  her  own 
life  to  have  been  taken  ;  and  the  exulta¬ 
tion  of  the  conspirators  in  their  anticipated 
success  conveyed  to  her  mind  the  idea  that 
strangers  were  laughing  over  her  as  she  lay 
dead.  But  this,  w'e  see,  does  not  wholly 
appall  her.  She  pictures  to  herself  a 
heavenly  deliverance.  A  beloved  uncle 
comes  from  some  region  of  glory  and  as¬ 
sures  her  of  her  personal  safety.  Still  she 
is  conscious  that  bloodshed  is  intended. 
There  is  a  blood-stained  book  which  she 
cannot  read.  And,  in  fact,  the  conspirators 
could  not  have  foreseen  on  that  night 
where  their  murderous  work  w'ould  begin 
or  end.  But  two  cousins  of  hers  were,  it 
seems,  specially  destined  for  death,  and  as 
the  telepathic  impression  gradually  became 
more  definite,  their  destiny  was  realized 
in  her  dream. 

Here  a  knowledge  of  the  evil  thoughts 
of  many  persons — strangers  to  her,  and  at 
a  distance, — knowledge  partly  vague,  but 
in  part  clear  and  definite — was  suggested 
to  the  mind  of  a  young  girl  during  her 
sleep  ;  a  girl  of  lively  imagination,  of 
temperament  tenderly  sympathetic,  and  in 
close  sympathy  with  some  of  those  persons 
who  were  the  immediate  objects  of  those 
evil  thoughts.  And  these  persons,  it  is 
most  probable,  collectively  formed  the  me¬ 
dium  through  which  that  knowledge  was 
conveyed.  Murderous  designs  were  “  in 
the  air.”  Gradually  developed  and  inten¬ 
sified,  they  gathered  round  those  beloved 
by  her,  till,  just  before  they  were  to  break 
forth  in  storm,  the  susceptible  heart  of  a 
young  girl  could  read  them. 

If  these  things  can  be,  we  may  venture 
to  take  one  step  fuVther,  and  that  a  very 
important  one.  An  impression  once  made 
upon  the  mind  of  one  person,  or  of  more 
than  one,  may  last  for  periods  of  con- 
8id?rable  duration,  and  may  be  communi¬ 
cated  from  time  to  time  to  others.  What 


was  felt  intensely  even  by  a  single  person 
— much  more  if  by  more  than  one — may 
make  a  faint  telepathic  impression  on 
many  other  minds,  and  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  them  to  others.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  such  impressions  may 
never  become  the  subject  of  conscious 
perception  by  any  one.  But  yet  some  of 
such  impressions  may,  under  special  con¬ 
ditions,  be  intensified  and  developed  ;  and 
the  emotions  or  actions  or  experiences  of 
joy  or  of  pain,  felt  years  before  by  one  no 
longer  in  this  life,  may  be  thus  revived. 
If  this  be  possible, — and  it  is  merely  an 
extension  of  the  general  telepathic  theory, 
— we  have  a  simple  explanation  of  much 
that  has  been  related  concerning  haunted 
houses  and  other  places,  which  some  per¬ 
sons  fancy  to  be  frequented  by  the  spirits 
of  the  departed.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
adduce,  in  support  of  the  above  theory, 
an  instance  of  “  haunting”  of  a  very  un¬ 
romantic  character  by  a  very  vulgar 
“  ghost.” 

There  resided  near  me  in  Jamaica  a 
lady  who,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  was 
certainly  not  highly  imaginative  nor  easily 
alarmed — a  fearless  and  skilful  horse¬ 
woman.  She  was  sleeping  alone  in  her 
house, — the  servants  being,  as  usual,  in  a 
separate  building, — when  an  earthquake 
occurred,  strong  enough  to  bring  down  a 
chimney,  which  crashed  through  roof  and 
ceiling  upon  the  bed  in  an  adjoining  room 
which  her  daughter  generally  occupied. 
But  a  heavy  rainfall  toward  sunset  had 
prevented  the  daughter  from  riding  home 
from  my  house.  The  mother  did  not  rise 
from  her  bed,  but  calmly  waited  till  morn¬ 
ing  to  see  what  damage  was  done.  This 
same  lady  was  in  the  city  of  Kingston  on 
a  visit.  Her  bedroom  was  on  the  second 
floor,  facing  the  street.  When  about  to 
lie  down,  or  having  just  done  so,  the  win- 
dow  being  open,  there  appeared  the  figure 
of  a  man  in  the  act  of  entering  the  room 
by  it.  She  rushed  to  the  door  and  raised 
a  shout  of  alarm,  which  soon  brought  up 
the  master  of  the  house.  He  said  it  was 
all  a  delusion  ;  that  the  same  figure  had 
appeared  to  several  other  persons,  but  that 
it  was  remarkable  that  it  bad  never  been 
seen  when  more  than  one  person  occupied 
the  room.  This  curious  hallucination  can¬ 
not  have  originated  in  any  actual  intrusion, 
or  attempt  to  enter,  by  a  would-be  bur¬ 
glar,  for  the  room  was  inaccessible  from 
without.  But  some  person  of  nervous 
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temperament,  and  unaccustomed  to  be 
alone  at  nijjht,  had  previously  occupied 
the  room,  and  had  suffered  from  a  vague 
sense  of  insecurity, — an  apprehension  of 
some  possible  danger.  Naturally  there 
followed  a  dream  in  which  the  idea  of 
some  formidable  intruder  was  associated 
with  recollections  of  the  room  itself,  and 
of  the  window — the  last  object  seen  by 
the  closing  eyes.  Thus  the  impression  of 
reality  was  strongly  conveyed,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  became  intense  enough  to  impress 
other  minds, — probably  those  of  other  oc¬ 
cupants  of  the  house,  or  perhaps  of  friends 
or  relatives,  though  too  feebly  for  con¬ 
sciousness  under  ordinary  conditions. 
Thence  followed  a  telepathic  effect  of  a 
more  forcible  kind  upon  the  next  solitary 
occupant  of  the  chamber,  who  happened 
to  be  of  a  nervous  temperament.  To 
sleep  alone  in  the  room,  to  have  similar 
associations  of  time,  and  place,  and  com¬ 
panionship,  was  sufficient  to  develop  it. 
The  dreamer  touched  “  the  electric  chain 
wherewith  we’re  darkly  bound,”  expe¬ 
rienced  a  mental  shock,  and  beheld  a  vis¬ 
ion.  Each  time  that  such  a  spectre  is 
seen  the  excited  imagination  of  the  be¬ 
holder  will  deepen  the  telepathic  influence 
already  widely  spread,  and  will  often  add 
to  it  fresh  features  of  terror,  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  intensify  the  effect. 

If  a  figure  merely  dreamed  of  originally 
may  thus  reappear  as  a  vision  before  an¬ 
other’s  waking  sight,  why  not  the  figure 
of  one  who  had  actually  in  the  flesh  fre¬ 
quented  the  spot  in  which  his  “  ghost”  is 
supposed  to  be  seen,  especially  that  of  one 
who  had  there  suffered  much,  or  had  there 
perpetrated  some  atrocious  crime  ?  Few 
persons,  perhaps  none,  had  been  cognizant 
of  the  crime,  or  of  the  depth  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings,  through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
knowledge  ;  but  yet  a  telepathic  influence 
had,  all  unconsciously  to  themselves, 
touched  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  hearts 
of  many,  and  there  abode  for  years,  and 
thence  extended  to  others.  If  of  such 
persons  any  one  of  peculiar  sensitiveness 
occupies,  or  visits  the  place  in  which  so 
much  that  was  sad  and  sorrowful,  or  so 
much  that  was  fearful  and  horrible,  had 
been  suffered  or  done,  then,  usually  in  the 
darkness  and  silence  of  night,  the  past  is 
revived.  The  voice  of  a  brother’s  blood 
cries  from  the  ground,  the  groan  of  an¬ 
guish  is  heard  again,  the  past  is  re-enacted, 
represented  as  in  a  picture,  to  which  the 


terrified  beliolder  himself  adds  fresh 
touches  of  horror.  Sometimes  the  phan¬ 
toms  are  but  dimly  seen,  and  seem  to  be 
transparent  ;  and  though  this  is  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  impression  upon  the  nerves  of 
sight  is  comparatively  feeble,  and  there¬ 
fore  conceals  but  partially  the  objects  in 
front  of  which  they  intervene,  yet,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  they  therefore  to  the  credu¬ 
lous  beholder  seem  all  the  more  real — for 
such,  as  he  believes,  ought  to  be  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  those  who  are  no  longer  in  the 
flesh  !  Thus  the  impression  upon  his  mind 
is  intensified,  and  the  phantoms,  with  all 
their  illusory  surroundings,  grow  more  and 
more  terrific. 

But  these  so  called  “  supernatural”  ap¬ 
pearances,  once  produced  telepathically, 
are  reproduced  partly  by  ordinary  means. 
The  ghost-seer  tells  his  tale  of  horror, 
and  some  future  visitor  of  the  haunted 
spot,  or  sleeper  in  the  haunted  room, 
dreams  of  what  he  has  heard  ;  and  this 
his  dream  alone  would  suffice — as  in  the 
case  of  the  fancied  burglar  at  the  window 
— to  cause  some  future  occupant  of  the 
chamber  to  dream  a  similar  dream,  or  to 
imagine  that  he  sees  plainly,  while  awake, 
an  unwelcome  intruder  upon  his  privacy. 

Are  there  not,  then,  really  such  beings 
as  ghosts  ?  To  some  persons  scepticism 
upon  this  subject  may  seem  to  be  almost 
profane.  Why  should  not  the  spirits  of 
the  departed,  they  may  ask,  revisit  this 
world  ?  It  may  be  replied  that  if  there 
be  an)’^  communion  between  human  beings, 
of  whom  some  are  in  this  world  and  some 
in  another,  or  rather,  between  men  and 
“  ghosts” — since  a  soul  without  a  body  is 
hardly  to  be  called  a  man  (though  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  retain  the  very  features  and  even 
the  dress  which  it  wore  when  in  the  flesh) 
— such  communion  must  surely  be  of  a  far 
higher  kind  than  any  which  takes  place  in 
haunted  chambers.  But  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  lay  the  ghosts  !  In  the  “  Nineteenth 
Century”  for  April  last,  Mr.  Frederic 
Myers  has  professed  his  belief  in  the  re¬ 
ality  of  telepathic,  or  ‘‘  spiritual,”  com¬ 
munications  between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  He  argues  fairly  enough  that  if  a 
knowledge  of  a  fact  originally  “  known 
only  to  some  deceased  person”  enters  the 
mind  of  one  still  living,  his  theory  is  di¬ 
rectly  proved.  But  he  has  overlooked  the 
probability  of  a  telepathic  impression  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  by  the  deceased  before  his 
death  on  the  minds  of  others,  from  whom, 
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— altbough  the  original  recipients  of  the 
impression  were  never  conscious  of  it, — a 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  fact  was  de¬ 
rived, — that  knowledge  manifesting  itself, 
it  may  he,  many  years  afterward. 

In  a  future  state,  and  in  a  higher  world 
than  this,  one  may  well  believe  that  there 
will  he  an  intercommunion  of  spirits,  to 
which  the  telepathic  influences  at  work  in 
this  world  hear  a  faint  analogy. 

For  Christians  it  is  a  matter  of  faith 
that  the  Father  of  spirits  acts  directly 
itpon  the  minds  of  men,  and  of  an  innu¬ 
merable  multitude  of  other  intelligent 
creatures.  And  they  hold,  further,  that 
in  a  glorified  state  they  will  “  know 
even  as  they  are  known” — and  this  surely 
not  through  the  medium  of  elaborate 
signs  or  words,  as  of  the  languages  of 
earth.  They  may  even  not  unreasonably 


hope  to  enter  into  close  sympathetic  union 
with  many  souls  at  once,  such  as  with  our 
present  narrow  capacities  of  thought  and 
feeling,  is  impossible.  Hardly  can  one 
perfectly  sympathize  with  one,  constituted 
as  we  now  are.  Brrt  hereafter  it  may  be 
with  souls  as  with  musical  tones,  of  which 
many  sounding  together  can  produce  a 
harmonious  effect  far  more  expressive  and 
beautiful  than  that  of  any  simpler  concord, 
each  tone  enriching  all  the  rest.  So  may 
each  soul,  vibrating  in  loving  and  intimate 
yet  diverse  sympathies  with  many  others, 
receive  ever  fresh  delight  from  their  rich 
fiarrnony.  There  may  be  an  exquisite 
spiritual  telepathy,  in  circles  ever  widen¬ 
ing,  embracing  other  orders  of  being, 
touching  even  the  Highest — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 


THE  UNION  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAS. 

BY  SrR  HENRY  PARKES. 


It  is  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  Australian  colonies  as  they  rank 
to-day  in  the  proposed  federation.  The 
coast  line  of  the  vast  island  of  Australia 
comprises  8850  miles,  and  it  is  divided 
among  the  five  existing  colonies  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  measurements  :  —  New  South 
Wales,  680  miles  ;  Victoria,  600  miles  ; 
South  Australia,  inclusive  of  the  northern 
territory,  2000  miles  ;  Western  Australia, 
3000  miles  ;  and  the  fast-growing  colony 
of  Queensland,  2550  miles.  The  island 
of  Tasmania  has  to  be  added,  makibg  the 
six  separate  States  of  the  proposed  Aus¬ 
tralian  Commonwealth.  New  Zealand  has 
adopted  as  her  policy  “  to  watch  and  wait.” 

The  population  of  the  six  Australian 
colonies,  roundly  stated,  is  3,226,000 
distributed  as  under  : — 


New  South  Wales . 1,140,100 

Victoria . .  1,133,846 

Queensland .  426,796 

South  Australia .  332,700 

West  Australia .  46,940 

Tasmania .  146,150 


More  than  two- thirds  of  this  population  is 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  with 
their  joint  frontage  to  the  sea  of  1280 
miles  out  of  a  coast  line  of  8850,  leaving 
7570  miles  to  the  comparatively  thinly 
peopled  colonies.  The  area  in  square 


miles  is — New  South  Wales,  310,700  ; 
Victoria,  87,884  ;  Queensland,  668,494  ; 
South  Australia,  903,690  ;  Western 
Australia,  1,060,000  ;  Tasmania,  26,229. 
So  it  will  be  seen  that  Western  Australia 
occupies  at  present  more  than  one-third  of 
the  whole  territory,  though  her  population 
is  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  population  of 
the  city  of  Melbourne  alone.  The  lim¬ 
ited  foresight,  or  blind  calculation  of  those 
who  determined  this  incongruous  land- 
apportionment  has  left  the  adjustment  to 
the  moulding  eventualities  of  the  future. 
Few  things  are  more  curious  to  the  critical 
mind  in  after-times  than  the  want  of  clear 
forecast  or  adequate  estimate  of  probabili¬ 
ties  in  those  who  under  arbitrary  circum¬ 
stances  lay  out  cities  or  dictate  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  States.  Some  day  net  distant 
mighty  awakenings  and  pregnant  commo¬ 
tions  will  change  the  face  of  many  parts 
of  Australia  and  alter  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  some  of  the  colonies.  Multitudes 
of  men  will  swarm  where  now  all  is  Aus¬ 
tralian  desert,  and  new  Liverpools  and 
Glasgows  will  appear  to  receive  and  speed 
on  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Here,  then,  are  the  separated  peoples 
of  British  stock,  inhabiting  a  rich  and 
peaceful  territory  of  vast  extent,  who  have 
bravely  engaged  in  the  grandest  of  all  hu 
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man  work — the  founding  of  a  great  free 
nation.  These  peoples  are,  as  I  have 
shown,  very  diversely  situated  in  the  new 
world  which  their  industrial  enterprise  and 
hardy  perseverance  have  opened,  and 
where  they  have  brought  into  vigorous 
play  all  the  agencies  of  civilization.  A 
mere  handful  of  men  and  women  occupy 
one-third  of  the  territory  in  one  part, 
while  half  a  million  of  souls  are  crowded 
into  a  great  opulent  city  in  another.  But 
what  is  of  more  importance  than  their 
equal  occupancy  of  the  Australian  soil  is 
their  consanguinity  of  character.  In  no 
part  of  the  British  dominions  is  there  a 
population  so  thoroughly  British.  Though 
there  are  faint  sprinklings  of  Germans, 
Frenchmen,  and  Italians,  the  elements  of 
the  coming  nation  contain  no  taint  of  for¬ 
eign  blood.  The  life-stream  raf>idly  in¬ 
creasing  in  volume  is  as  pure  as  that  of 
England  herself,  and  the  majority  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  who  form  it  are  even  now 
born  of  the  soil.  The  native-born  Aus¬ 
tralians  are  more  than  double  the  total 
number  of  Finglish,  Scotch  and  Irish. 
The  very  conditions  of  life  in  Australia 
breed  and  foster  independence  of  spirit 
and  of  mind.  It  may  be  said  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  destitution  in  the  land, 
and  there  is  no  school  group  of  children  to 
be  found  where  there  is  not  a  school.  Of 
course  in  the  large  Austialian  cities  may 
be  found  that  class  of  persons  who  con¬ 
gregate  in  large  cities  all  over  the  world, 
and  in  none  more  so  than  in  the  great 
ciiies  of  America — the  spendthrift,  the 
unthrifty,  and  the  incapable,  mixed  up 
with  the  idle  and  the  evilly  disposed. 
But  for  the  industrious  man  who  knows 
how  to  work  out  his  own  self-help  the 
earth  has  no  finer  field  than  Australia.  I 
have  just  witnessed  the  funeral  of  a  well- 
known  and  beloved  public  man,  whose 
name  has  been  before  the  people  for  the 
last  generation,  and  the  streets  of  Sydney 
were  lined  by  dense  crowds,  but  there  was 
not  a  ragged  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  in 
the  immense  multitudes.  Not  only  the 
aspirations  for  national  life,  but  the  mate¬ 
rial  conditions  of  nationhood  are  here. 

The  idea  of  Australian  union  is  not  in 
any  sense  new  among  the  more  thoughtful 
men  who,  at  different  periods,  have  taken 
part  in  Australian  affairs.  In  early  times, 
when  New  South  Wales  was  the  one  prin¬ 
cipal  colony,  with  its  unwieldy  control  of 
territory,  from  the  boundary  of  South 


Australia  on  the  Southern  Pacific  to  Cape 
York,  there  was  no  field  even  for  the  idea 
to  germinate.  The  first  urgent  need,  in¬ 
deed,  was  separation  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  centres  of  domestic  govern¬ 
ment.  With  no  communication  by  railway 
or  the  e’ectric  wire  and  with  scarcely  a 
steam  vessel  on  the  sea,  the  difficulty  of 
governing  Port  Curtis  or  the  settlements 
on  Hobson’s  Bay  from  the  public  offices 
in  Sydney  was  felt  on  all  hands  to  be  un¬ 
endurable.  Hence  the  birth  and  rapid 
rise  of  Victoria  and  Queensland.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  marvellous  growth  of  the 
new  colonies  been  demonstrated  than  the 
Federal  want  began  to  asseri  itself.  More 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  two  men 
of  cultivated  intellect  and  great  power, 
among  many  others,  Mr.  William  Charles 
Wentworth  in  New  South  Wales,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy  in  Victoria,  put  forth 
strong  arguments  in  favor  of  creating  a 
Federal  authority.  As  years  passed  by, 
others,  by  tongue  and  pen,  carried  on  the 
slowly  shaping  movement  for  a  national 
government  ;  and  an  actual  though  not 
very  distinct  Federal  literature  came  into 
existence.  The  public  documents  and 
the  articles  and  correspondence  on  the 
subject  which  have  appeared  in  Australian 
magazines  and  newspapers  would  fill  many 
volumes  if  they  were  all  collected. 

Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  idea  has  not  crystallized  into  clear 
form  in  many  minds.  The  question  is  too 
large  and  weighty  for  the  feeble  grasp  of 
the  average  politician.  The  mind  that 
has  been  enervated  by  struggling  after  the 
publicans’  vote,  or  has  fatigued  itself  by 
its  efforts  to  obtain  a  new  watch-house  for 
a  bush  village,  finds  it  hard  to  comprehend 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
Federal  direction  of  Australian  interests  or 
the  value  of  an  Australian  judiciary,  and, 
without  suspecting  what  it  is  doing,  it 
falls  into  the  narrowest  ruts  of  provincial¬ 
ism.  This  has  been  exemplified  by  one  or 
two  public  meetings  of  anti-federationists 
held  in  Sydney,  where  our  fellow-country¬ 
men  in  the  other  colonies  were  treated  as 
foreigners,  and  the  most  reckless  misstate¬ 
ments  and  vituperations  were  made  to  do 
duty  for  argument,  the  whole  burden  of 
the  song  being  New  South  Wales  against 
the  universe. 

But  the  Federal  cause  goes  steadily  on, 
and  taking  into  account  its  newness  and 
its  vastness,  the  march  onward  is  surp^i^- 
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inj;  to  its  friends.  I,  for  one,  have  from 
the  first  looked  forward  to  difficulty,  de¬ 
lay,  and  perhaps  temporary  defeat.  But 
the  cause  itself  will  derive  new  strength 
from  every  obstacle  in  its  way,  and  will 
recover  with  a  more  elastic  bound  from 
every  repulse.  The  best  men  of  all  par¬ 
ties  are  awakening  to  the  cause  of  Federa¬ 
tion  as  the  cause  of  human  progress  in 
Australia.  Its  complete  triumph  will 
come,  and  the  new  order  of  things  will  be 
firmly  rooted,  long  before  the  close  of  the 
century. 

The  Convention  which  sat  in  Sydney 
in  March  and  Apiil  to  frame  a  National 
Constitution  consisted  of  men  than  whom 
there  are  none  abler  or  more  trusted  in  all 
Australia.  The  Prime  Ministers  of  all  the 
six  Australian  colonies  were  in  the  gather¬ 
ing,  and  besides  these,  the  principal  pres¬ 
ent  rulers,  there  were  seven  or  eight  other 
men,  nearly  all  in  fact  who  have  held  the 
highest  post  in  past  administrations.  In 
the  Colonies,  as  in  England,  the  place  of 
Leader  of  a  Government  is  not  reached,  as 
a  rule,  without  the  proof  of  the  possession 
of  good  capacities.  The  other  delegates 
were  for  the  most  part  men  of  Australian 
distinction,  including  several  who  have 
held  with  credit  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General,  and  other  younger  men  of  great 
promise.  The  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  Convention,  it  w'as  generally  admitted, 
was  marked  by  much  dignity  as  well  as 
ability.  The  delegates  calmly  addressed 
themselves  to  their  great  novel  task,  con¬ 
scious  of  the  high  mandate  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  their  respective  Parliaments, 
and  with  a  visible  anxiety  to  discharge 
their  consciences  righteously  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  Constitution  for  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  which  emerged  from 
their  labors  is  before  the  colonies  and  be¬ 
fore  the  Empire.  It  is  evolved  from  an 
enlightened  desire  and  effort  to  implant 
the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution 
in  a  democratic  Federation  of  separate 
States — no  easy  achievement,  but,  it  is 
hoped,  not  an  impossible  one. 

The  Constitution  framed  by  the  Con¬ 
vention  is  now  as  well  known  to  the  world 
of  thought  and  inquiry  in  Europe  as  it  is 
to  Australia.  It  contemplates  throughout 
a  loyal  union  with  the  Empire,  and  the 
sublime  and  entrancing  idea  of  a  future 
world-wide  confederation  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  must  have  influenced  at 
progressive  stages  the  minds  of  its  framers 
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It  provides  for  a  Federal  Parliament,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  House  of  Representatives, 
based  upon  the  widest  popular  suffrage, 
and  modelled  on  the  type  of  the  existing 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  a  Senate  mod¬ 
elled  from  the  representative  character  of 
the  illustrious  Senate  of  the  United 
Slates,  without  its  executive  functions. 
All  through,  the  piinciple  of  responsible 
government  is  preserved  and  skilfully 
adapted  to  the  inherent  conditions  of  a 
Federation.  It  calls  into  existence  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  English  pattern — a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Crown  acting  politically 
with  the  advice  of  responsible  Ministers  ; 
and  it  makes  adequate  provision  for  the 
exercise  of  the  popular  will  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  a  frequent  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  electors  of  the  country.  It 
creates  an  Australian  judiciary  which,  be¬ 
sides  conducting  the  ordinary  judicial 
business  of  the  Commonwealth,  would 
enable  appeals  from  the  Supreme  Courts 
of  the  several  States  to  be  made  with  the 
legal  assistance  of  professional  men  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  laws,  usages,  and  conditions 
of  the  country.  It  is  not  disfigured  by 
any  attempted  restraint  upon  the  free 
spirit  of  a  free  people.  The  popular  voice 
would  readily  make  itself  heard  in  the  in¬ 
most  recesses  of  the  edifice  which  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  build. 

It  is  natural — while  human  nature,  es¬ 
pecially  political  human  nature,  remains 
what  it  is — that  the  announcement  of  this 
Constitution  should  awaken  opponents  and 
even  enemies.  To  begin  with  the  little 
crowd  of  parochial  aspirants,  who  see 
themselves  excluded  from  the  larger  arena 
of  Federal  politics,  what  else  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  ?  They  must  buzz  about  some  ob¬ 
ject  which  has  the  qualities  of  being  both 
nutritive  and  reachable  ;  and  their  delight 
is  in  hearing  their  own  buzz.  There  is 
that  rather  numerous  class  of  pessimists 
who  count  all  things  apart  from  themselves 
for  the  worse.  With  them  a  new  constel¬ 
lation  would  be  out  of  place  or  out  of 
season.  There  are  the  well-meaning  who 
cannot  see  beyond  the  things  to  which 
their  dull  senses  have  been  accustomed  ; 
and  the  respectable  who  see  all  change  in 
the  light  of  how  it  may  affect  their  own 
interests.  There  are  the  rank  and  file  of 
politicians  without  principle,  who  are  ever 
seeking  to  turn  occurrences  to  their  own 
account,  and  who  delight  in  mischief  with 
the  unavowed  calculations  that  some  ad- 
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vantage  to  themselves  may  flow  out  of  it. 
There  is  the  class,  which  I  am  afraid  ex¬ 
ists  everywhere,  who  decide  all  questions 
by  their  personal  dislikes  or  prejudices. 
There  arc  the  honest  provincialists  who 
thoroughly  believe  that  the  colony  where 
they  have  themselves  fared  well  will  do 
best  by  standing  aloof  from  the  other  col¬ 
onies.  They  say  with  a  simple-minded 
stupidity  that  what  has  been  good  enough 
for  them  is  good  enough  for  others. 
These  various  hostile  bands  are  augmented 
by  those  who  swell  all  noisy  crowds  in  a 
large  city,  and  who  are  always  prepared  to 
cheer  any  wild  and  vituperative  language. 
But  all  these  elements  of  perversity  and 
trouble  will  throw  up  no  real  barrier  to  the 
march  of  Federation.  Other  forces  will 
decide  for  the  coming  nation,  and  their 
discordant  voice  will  be  hardly  heard.  Al¬ 
ready  the  question  of  questions  is  raised 
above  the  turgid  heat  of  parties  and  in 
the  first  Parliamentary  divisions  protec¬ 
tionists  will  sit  side  by  side  with  free¬ 
traders  in  the  memorable  vote  for  Austra¬ 
lian  union. 

To-morrow,  May  19th,  His  Excellency 
Lord  Jersey  will  open  the  Parliament  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  in  his  opening 
speech  he  will  announce  that  it  will  be  a 
distinct  part  of  the  policy  of  his  advisers  to 
submit  the  draft  constitution  for  approval, 
reserving  to  Parliament  the  right  to  pro¬ 
pose  omissions  or  amendments,  to  be  set 
forth  by  the  proposer  in  each  case  in  a 
separate  schedule,  such  suggested  altera¬ 
tions  to  be  afterward  considered,  if  deemed 
advisable,  by  another  Convention  similarly 
constituted  to  that  of  March,  and  in  like 
manner  representing  all  the  colonies.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  reso¬ 
lution  will  be  submitted  to  the  Parliaments 
of  the  other  colonies.  Before  this  article 
can  be  published,  some  of  the  steps  indi¬ 
cated  will  have  been  taken,  I  venture  to 
say,  with  successful  results.  We  look  to 
the  best  men  in  all  the  Parliaments,  to  the 
men  of  “  light  and  leading,”  for  support 
of  the  Federal  cause,  and  not  a  single 
Federalist  doubts  of  its  triumph.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  approval  of  the  existing  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  be  obtained,  the  final  issue  has 
yet  to  be  remitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
constituencies,  but  the  winnowing  process 
of  discussion  will  carry  with  it  the  growth 
of  a  sound  public  opinion  among  the  elec¬ 
tors,  and  there  is  no  just  ground  to  fear 
an  adverse  verdict  at  the  ballot-box.  The 
New  8f3ixs. — Vol.  LIV.,  No,  3.  22 


principles  of  human  progress  are  the  very 
principles  on  which  the  Federal  cause 
rests — that  union  is  better  than  disunion, 
that  unrestricted  is  better  than  restricted 
capacity,  that  wholeness  is  better  than  dis¬ 
memberment,  that  citizenship  of  all  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  better  than  citizenship  of  one 
corner  of  it.  It  means  the  full  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  the  Australian  people,  and 
their  union  on  the  higher  level  of  national 
life. 

The  objections  to  the  Federal  move¬ 
ment,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  stated, 
will  disappear  under  the  searching  light  of 
honest  debate.  They  cannot  stand  ex¬ 
amination.  The  forum,  the  library,  the 
fireside  will  send  forth  men  to  render  the 
service  of  exposition  and  defence,  and  the 
army  of  patriots  will  be  largely  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  the  young.  The  friends 
of  union  will  get  surer  footing  day  by  day 
on  the  solid  rock  ;  the  advocates  of  dis¬ 
union  will  day  by  day  feel  the  sand  shift¬ 
ing  from  under  their  feet.  It  is  inevitable 
that  the  great  cause  must  steadily  gain  by 
public  discussion. 

The  advance  has  been  so  great  since  I 
sounded  the  first  note  in  the  present  move¬ 
ment,  in  my  circular  despatch  of  October 
30th,  1889 — only  eighteen  months  ago — 
that  the  complete  achievement  of  Federal 
Government  within  a  corresponding  period 
of  the  future  would  not  be  so  amazing. 
The  Parliaments  of  the  larger  Colonies, 
now  in  recess,  will  all  reassemble  within  a 
few  weeks,  and  in  all  immediate  steps  will 
be  adopted  to  confirm  the  work  of  the 
Convention.  An  appeal  to  the  people  on 
the  question,  in  one  form  or  other,  will 
follow  in  each  colony.  If  three  colonies 
of  the  group  accept  the  draft  Constitution 
as  it  stands,  they  can  at  once  apply  to  the 
Imperial  Government  for  the  introduction 
of  a  Bill  to  enact  the  measure  calling  into 
existence  the  Government  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  This  renders  the  birth 
of  the  new  nation  possible,  and  by  no 
means  improbable,  before  the  close  of 
1892.  It  may  of  course  be  that  another 
Convention  will  have  to  be  elected,  to 
consider  amendments,  and  it  is  possible, 
but  not  at  all  likely,  that  the  Imperial 
Parliament  may  raise  some  difliculty.  In 
either  case,  or  in  both  cases,  delay  must 
ensue,  but  not  a  long  delay.  If  any  ob¬ 
stacle  should  arise  of  an  unreasonable 
character,  it  will  only  strengthen  and  give 
vigor  and  intensity  to  the  public  feeling. 
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In  all  human  probability  the  great  con-  aity  for  some  organic  change  in  the  free 
summation  cannot  be  held  back  by  any  government  which  shelters  their  useless 
untoward  course  of  events  beyond  the  year  lives.  But  the  dominant  feeling  of  the 
1893.  By  that  time  the  population  will  Australian  populations  is  soundly  loyal  to 
be  largely  increased,  and  ail  the  interests  the  Liberal  institutions  and  the  noble 
which  demand  a  Federal  field  of  operation  mission  of  the  Empire.  It  is  difficult  for 
will  be  much  stronger.  The  Churches  any  thoughtful  mind  to  discover  wliat 
even  now  have  awakened  to  the  advantages  higher  place  could  be  found  for  the  new 
to  Church  government  and  discipline,  and  Commonwealth  than  the  impregnable  rock 
to  the  organization  of  spiritual  effort,  on  which  the  parent  nation  has  so  long 
which  would  come  by  Federation.  The  stood  amid  the  convulsions  around  her. 
Primate  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Men  cannot  be  more  than  free  and  equal 
Cardinal  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  in  their  political  relations,  and  in  Australia 
heads  of  most  of  the  Nonconformist  all  are  free  and  equal  under  the  English 
Churches,  I  am  assured,  are  fervent  Fed-  Crown.  Without  cause  for  separation,  it 
erationists.  The  far  seeing  men  engaged  is  hardly  within  the  range  of  probability 
in  commerce  are  Federatiouists.  The  men  that  the  young  nation  would  separate  at 
of  enterprise  of  all  classes  are  Federation-  the  bidding  of  the  most  worthless  part  of 
ists.  The  men  who  have  chosen  as  their  her  population.  She  will  be  true  to  the 
calling  the  pursuit  of  literature,  more  es-  builders,  and  set  her  face  against  the  de- 
pccially  those  conducting  the  higher  class  stroyers.  Her  national  pride  will  be  to 
of  newspapers,  are  FedeiationiMs.  In  two  emulate  the  example  of  the  august  mother 
years  more  the  whole  Australian  popula-  of  many  nations,  and  to  rival  them  all 
tion  will  be  welded  into  one  enthusiastic  That  fine  moral  conservatism  which  is 
body  of  Federationists.  strongest  in  the  captains  of  industry  who 

I  have  scarcely  touched  upon  the  rea-  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor  will 
sons  for  Federation.  They  are  suggested  bind  together  as  an  imperishable  cement 
by  the  recital  of  powers  proposed  to  be  the  new  temple.  United  Australia  will 
given  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  not  arise  to  be  moulded  by  the  sinister  de- 
Draft  Constitution.  The  time  seems  to  signs  of  the  worst,  but  to  take  form  from 
be  gone  for  arguing  the  case,  and  the  the  pure  aspirations  and  the  passionate, 
season  seems  to  have  come  for  practically  protecting  love  of  her  noblest  sons, 
dealing  with  those  arrayed  in  opposition.  The  vast  and  rapidly  expanding  volume 
As  I  have  said,  all  that  is  wanted  in  deal-  of  Australian  commerce,  the  great  material 
ing  with  them  is  light,  and  more  light,  interests  springing  from  her  boundless 
Thus,  then,  there  must  be  agitation,  and  mineral  wealth  and  her  various  wide'pur- 
there  must  be  conflict.  But  the  triumph  suits  on  the  soil,  would  make  the  young 
is  nigh  at  hand.  As  sure  as  night  ushers  Commonwealth  a  colossal  power  if  she 
in  the  morning,  there  will  arise  among  the  stood  alone  ;  but  her  grander  place  is  in 
nations  of  the  earth  the  fair  Australian  the  mighty  family  of  incorporated  free 
Commonwealth.  States,  which  is  destined  to  give  the  most 

Of  course,  in  the  commotions  which  perfect  fabric  of  Government  to  mankind, 
have  been  stimulated  by  the  diverging  Under  the  new  conditions  of  union  all  her 
views  put  forth  during  the  course  of  the  capacities  will  develop  with  a  firmer  fibre 
present  movement,  we  have  heard  the  and  an  increased  rapidity.  The  twentieth 
screams  of  a  hybrid  socialism  and  the  century  will  see  Australia  in  possession  of 
parrot  cries  of  a  flaccid  order  of  so  called  a  plenitude  of  authority  and  happiness  of 
republicans.  Men,  who  really  have  faith  which  the  poet  has  never  dreamed.  —  Cow- 
in  nothing,  profess  to  believe  in  the  neces-  temporary  Review. 
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The  absence  of  information  respecting 
Sliakespcre’s  habits  is  lamented  by  all 
a  lmirers  of  that  most  marvellous  genius. 
True,  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Othello,  and  Macbeth,  can  be 
reverently  studied  in  spite  of  ignorance  of 
so  much  we  should  like  to  know  as  to  the 
author’s  private  life  ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  more  we  knew  of  Shakespere’s 
character  and  habits  the  less  would  be  our 
respect.  The  Life  of  Carlyle  did  not  in¬ 
crease  the  general  veneration  for  that  ec¬ 
centric  thinker  ;  while  John  Stuart  Mill, 
and,  some  critics  assert,  George  Eliot  also, 
were  not  gainers  by  the  compromising 
facts  their  biographies  brought  to  light. 
Nevertheless  the  world  will  always  value 
anything  which  can  be  learned  about  its 
greatest  men  and  women,  and  even  in  such 
a  trifling  matter  as  the  particular  food  they 
preferred,  and  the  beverages  they  liked 
the  best,  any  reliable  information  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  general  interest ;  the  difficul¬ 
ty  is  to  be  certain  of  our  facts,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  concerning  men  who  have  long 
passed  aw'ay.  The  greatest  possible  care 
has  been  taken  in  what  follows  to  refer  to 
original  authorities  and  to  insure  accuracy, 
hut  I  cannot  be  sure  that  my  statements 
will  command  universal  approval. 

While  on  the  subject  of  abstinence  in 
food,  may  I  be  pardoned  for  mentioning 
that  many  years  ago,  when  a  schoolboy, 
I  tried  how  cheaply  I  could  live,  and 
found  that  I  was  able  to  get,  in  summer, 
everything  I  required  in  the  shape  of 
good,  wholesome  food  for  3s.  6^(1.  a 
week.  Of  course  I  had  little  meat,  and 
kept  principally  to  fruit  and  vegetables, 
which  I  could  buy  cheap,  as  I  was  near  a 
large  town.  As  a  touching  instance  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  the  small 
sum  on  which  life  can  be  supported  when 
the  wages  admit  of  nothing  more  luxurious, 
I  make  no  apology  for  giving  the  diet 
sheet  of  a  “  sandwich  man  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  a  short  time  ago  in  the  Record  of 
the  London  City  Mission.  He  only  earned 
7s.  a  week,  and,  acting  on  Mr.  Micawber’s 
excellent  advice  and  keeping  well  within 
his  income,  spent  6s.  10(f.  Ilis  week’s 
food  coat  2s.  ;  six  days’  lodging,  2s.; 

soap,  l^rf.  ;  washing,  4d.  ;  medicine. 


2c?.  ;  shaving,  Id.  ;  and  a  pair  of  boots, 
or  some  other  article  of  clothing,  2s.  His 
daily  food  allowance  of  4^e?.  was  thus  dis¬ 
tributed  :  dinner.  Id.  ;  supper  and  break¬ 
fast,  bread,  l^d.  ;  butter.  Id.  ;  tea  and 
sugar.  Id.  Soon  after  the  production  of  this 
curious  balance-sheet  he  died  in  Guy’s  Hos¬ 
pital.  He  once  earned  £10  a  week,  but,  like 
thousands  of  our  countrymen,  was  ruined 
by  drink,  the  bane  of  rich  and  poor,  cler¬ 
gymen  and  sinners.  It  was  strange  ret¬ 
ribution  that  the  boards  he  carried  ad¬ 
vertised  the  Profligate.  But  to  leave  this 
poor  wanderer,  and  to  pass  on  to  men  who 
were  some  of  them,  perhaps,  not  greater 
sinners  though  far  more  highly  placed, 
and  so  have  been  more  leniently  judged. 

Swift  suffered  from  chronic  indigestion, 
brought  on,  it  is  said,  in  youth  by  a  sur¬ 
feit  of  fruit,  though  a  more  improbable 
cause  could  hardly  have  been  assigned  ; 
this  effectually  kept  him  from  great  ex¬ 
cesses  at  table.  When  enrolled  a  member 
of  the  famous  Brothers’  Club,  he  often 
complained  of  the  ill  effects  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  club  dinners  and  suppers.  His 
solitary  meals  at  Dublin  were  extremely 
simple  ;  a  mutton  pie  and  half  a  pint  of 
wine  were  his  ordinary  bill  of  fare. 
Everything  connected  with  Swift  is  of 
great  interest,  and  it  is  curious  that  in  his 
case  a  certain  able  clergyman,  whose  in¬ 
tuitive  knowledge  of  physic  would  have 
done  credit  to  one  of  our  great  living 
surgical  luminaries,  suggested  that  an 
operation  should  be  attempted  which,  in 
our  day,  has  in  similar  circumstances  met 
with  signal  success,  though  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  it  could  not  have  been  successful.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  mentions,  in  the  Life  of  Dean 
Swift,  that  “  a  few  days  afterward  he 
sank  into  a  state  of  total  insensibility, 
slept  much,  and  could  not  without  great 
difficulty  be  prevailed  on  to  walk  across 
the  room.  This  was  the  effect  of  another 
bodily  disease,  his  brain  being  loaded  with 
water.  Mr.  Stephens,  an  ingenious  cler¬ 
gyman  of  his  Chapter,  pronounced  this  to 
be  the  case  during  his  illness,  and,  upon 
opening  his  head  after  death,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  not  been  mistaken  ;  but  though 
he  often  entreated  the  Dean’s  friends  and 
physicians  that  his  skull  inight  be  tre- 
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panned  and  the  water  discharged,  no  re¬ 
gard  was  paid  to  his  opinion  or  advice.” 
Swift  remained  from  October  1V42  to 
October  1745  in  a  deplorable  condition 
and  then  passed  away. 

Pope’s  physical  feebleness  compelled 
him  also  to  be  very  careful  as  to  his  regi¬ 
men.  “  Two  bites  and  a  sup  more  than 
your  stint,”  w'rote  Swift,  ‘‘  will  cost  you 
more  than  other  men  pay  for  a  regular  de¬ 
bauch.  ”  One  day,  to  give  an  instance  of 
his  abstemiousness,  he  was  entertaining 
two  friends,  and  when  four  glasses  of  wine 
had  gone  round  (and  such  an  allowance 
was,  in  those  riotous  times,  regarded  as 
rigid  abstinence),  the  Wasp  of  Twicken¬ 
ham  rose  and  retired,  observing  :  “  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  leave  you  to  your  wine.”  lie 
was  fond  of  highly-seasoned  dishes,  and 
liked  his  friends  to  send  him  delicacies. 
When  lampreys  adorned  the  board,  he  al¬ 
ways  did  them  justice  ;  indeed,  his  death, 
like  that  of  King  Henry  I.,  has  been  part¬ 
ly  attributed  to  over-indulgence  in  them. 
By  the  way,  as  every  schoolboy  know’s, 
John  Lackland  died,  some  say,  of  a  de¬ 
bauch  of  beer  and  peaches  ;  others  credit 
the  monks  of  Newark  with  poisoning  him  ; 
while  others,  again,  attribute  his  death  to 
the  mental  disturbance  brought  on  by  the 
loss  of  his  treasure  in  the  Wash.  The 
first  Napoleon’s  fondness  for  mutton  and 
garlic  is  generally  known,  and  it  has  been 
contended,  and  possibly  with  some  reason, 
that  had  he  been  more  abstemious  at  the 
time  of  the  Battle  of  Leipsic,  that  tre¬ 
mendous  conflict  might  have  ended  differ¬ 
ently.  The  Emperor  certainly  had  to  quit 
the  battle-field,  an  ugly  rumor  says  from  a 
severe  attack  of  colic  brought  on  by  over- 
indulgence  in  one  of  his  favorite  but  in¬ 
digestible  dishes.  More  merciful  critics 
see  in  his  illness  that  day  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  cancer  of  the  stomach  which, 
seven  year#  later,  brought  his  life  to  a 
close,  but  cancer  of  the  stomach  usually 
runs  a  far  more  rapid  course,  so  that  the 
disease  could  hardly  have  begun  in  1813. 

Johnson  declared  bluntly,  “  He  who 
does  not  mind  his  belly  will  not  mind 
anything  else  and  he  asserted  that 
“  Claret  is  the  liquor  for  boys  and  port 
for  men  ;  but  he  who  would  be  a  hero  must 
drink  brandy.”  He,  however,  took  very 
little  alcohol,  and  during  his  later  years 
was  practically  an  abstainer. 

My  readers  will  recall  the  memorable 
and  touching  lines  in  Boswell’s  Life  of 
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Johnton,  when  the  latter  was  very  near  the 
end  of  his  pilgrimage.  The  great  lexicog¬ 
rapher’s  life  had  been  one  continual  ill¬ 
ness  ;  he  had  faced,  and  not  altogether 
with  impunity,  many  temptations  and 
trials,  and  his  earlier  surroundings  had 
been  far  from  good,  while  the  customs  of 
the  age  permitted  greater  excesses  than 
would  now  be  tolerated  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life.  “  Then,”  said  Johnson, 
when  his  physician  told  him  that  his  death 
was  near,  “  I  will  take  no  more  physic, 
not  even  my  opiates,  for  I  have  prayed 
that  I  may  render  up  my  soul  to  God  un¬ 
clouded. ’’  In  this  resolution  he  perse¬ 
vered,  using  only  the  w'eakest  kinds  of 
sustenance.  Being  pressed  by  Mr.  Wind¬ 
ham  to  take  some  more  generous  nourish¬ 
ment,  lest  too  low  a  diet  should  debilitate 
his  mind,  and  so  have  the  very  effect  he 
dreaded,  he  answered,  “  I  will  take  any¬ 
thing  but  inebriating  sustenances.”  And 
thus  this  great  and  good  man  (for  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  his  own  day  has  been  confirmed 
by  that  of  posterity,  and  he  was  both,  de¬ 
spite  some  warring  of  the  flesh  against  the 
spirit)  passed  away,  with  his  mind  clear, 
his  heart  at  rest,  and  the  fear  of  death, 
which  for  years  had  haunted  him,  merci¬ 
fully  dispelled  at  the  last,  and  the  peace  of 
God  (for  which  he  had  yearned  so  long 
and  prayed  so  earnestly,  but,  as  it  seemed, 
ineffectually)  granted  him  in  large  measure 
when  most  needed.  Cheerfully  and  calm¬ 
ly  he  passed  away,  not  soothed  by  opiates 
nor  stupefied  by  alcohol  ;  and  who  can 
doubt  that  in  quiet  pastures  beside  the  still 
waters  of  comfort  he  has  received  his  re¬ 
ward  ?  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that 
he  was  for  many  years  an  uncompromising 
enemy  of  wine,  and  that  he  was,  in  his 
later  years,  loud  in  praise  of  water.  “  As 
we  drove  back  to  Ashbourne,”  says  Bos¬ 
well,  ”  Dr.  Johnson  recommended  to  me, 
as  he  had  often  done,  to  drink  water  only. 

‘  For,’  said  he,  ‘  you  arc  then  sure  not  to 
get  drunk  ;  whereas  if  you  drink  wine, 
you  are  never  sure.’  ”  And  this  was  not 
the  only  matter  in  which  he  was  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  most 
of  ours  too.  Johnson  liked  satisfying 
food,  such  as  a  leg  of  pork,  or  veal  pie 
wall  stuffed  with  plums  and  sugar,  and  he 
devoured  enormous  quantities  of  fruit,  es¬ 
pecially  peaches.  His  inordinate  love  of 
tea  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb  ;  he 
has  actually  been  credited  with  twenty-five 
cups  at  a  sitting,  and  he  would  keep  Mrs. 
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Tlirale  brewing  it  for  bim  till  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  The  following  impromptu, 
spoken  to  Miss  Reynolds,  points  its  own 
moral  : 

For  bear,  alas,  the  dreadful  truth. 

Nor  hear  it  with  a  frown  : 

Thou  canst  not  make  the  tea  so  fast 
As  I  can  gulp  it  down. 

Poor  Boswell,  in  spite  of  his  long  in¬ 
tercourse  with  his  great  friend,  sometimes 
foigot  the  lessons  of  his  mentor,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  indulged  so  freely  in  wine  that  he 
became  the  butt  of  stupid  jokes.  "What 
other  biographer  would  have  recorded  bis 
own  bad  habits  with  such  singular  sim¬ 
plicity,  though  it  is  to  that  very  candor 
and  self-abnegation  that  half  the  value  of 
his  memorable  work  is  due. 

David  llume,  after  retiring  from  public 
life  in  1769,  devoted  himself  to  cooking, 
as  “  the  science  to  w  hich  I  -intend  to 
addict  the  remaining  years  of  my  life.  .  .  . 
I  have  just  now  lying  on  the  table  before 
me  a  receipt  for  making  soup  a  la  reine, 
copied  with  my  own  hand  ;  for  beef  and 
cabbage,  a  charming  dish,  nobody  excels 
me.  I  make  also  sheep's  broth  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  Mr.  Keith  speaks  of  for  eight 
days  after  ;  and  the  Due  de  Nivernois 
would  bind  himself  apprentice  to  my  lass 
to  learn  it.” 

Gibbon  was  extremely  fond  of  madeira, 
and  declared  that  it  was  essential  to  his 
“  health  and  reputation  he  would  al¬ 
ways  gratify  his  taste  for  it  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  his  physicians.  It  is  one  of 
the  saddest  privileges  of  the  doctor’s  pro¬ 
fession  to  see  the  worst  side  of  human 
nature,  and,  like  valets,  to  learn  more  of 
the  weakness  than  the  heroism  of  his  em¬ 
ployers.  Some  hours  before  his  death. 
Gibbon  picked  a  wing  of  chicken  and 
drank  three  glasses  of  his  favorite  wine, 
which  testifies  to  the  strength  of  his  diges¬ 
tion  rather  than  to  the  obedience  he  paid 
his  medical  advisers. 

Burns,  after  his  first  literary  triumphs, 
was,  as  is  only  too  well  known,  admitted 
for  a  time  into  the  company  of  the  great, 
where  he  “  ate  spiced  meats  and  drank 
rare  wines.”  He  was,  unfortunately, 
guilty  of  wild  excesses,  and  his  intemper¬ 
ance  probably  cut  short  his  days.  lie  is 
said  to  have  once  taken  part  in  a  match 
between  two  lairds,  who  contended  for  the 
possession  of  an  ancient  heirloom  by  ascer¬ 
taining  which  could  drink  |the  longer  and 
the  stronger.  Wherever  Burns  w’ent,  the 


doors  flew  open  to  admit  him  ;  and  if  ha 
ri>ached  an  inn  at  midnight,  the  inmates 
were  soot  dressed,  and  gathering  with  him 
round  the  punch  bowl,  roared  lustily,  “  Be 
ours  to-night ;  who  knows  what  comes  to¬ 
morrow  ?” 

The  constitutional  melancholy  of  many 
most  gifted  men  is  proverbial.  Something 
in  their  disposition,  perhaps  in  part  the 
penalty  of  genius,  seems  to  drive  them 
into  excesses  from  which  less  brilliant 
mortals  are  happily  preserved.  The  Epi¬ 
curean  sentiment  so  beautifully  expressed 
by  Herrick — 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying  : 

The  fairest  flower  that  blooms  to-day 
To-morrow  may  be  dying, 

has  its  counterpart  in  the  poems  of  Neza- 
hualcoyolt,  most  accomplished  and  wisest 
of  Tazcucan  monarchs,  and  the  greatest 
and  best  man  who  ever  sat  on  an  American 
throne  :  “  Then  gather  the  fairest  flowers 
from  thy  garden  to  bind  around  thy  brow, 
and  seize  the  joys  of  the  present  ere  they 
perish  but  surely  that  may  be  done,  or 
at  least  attempted,  without  being  guilty  of 
degrading  debauches  that  a  respectable 
navvy  would  shrink  from.  The  son  of 
Nezahualcoyolt  was  named  Nezahualpilli, 
which  signifies  “  the  Prince  for  whom  one 
has  fasted,”  in  allusion  to  his  father’s 
long  fast  previous  to  his  son's  birth. 

Scott  had  very  little  sense  of  smell.  “  I 
have  seen  him  stare  .about,”  says  Lock¬ 
hart,  “  quite  unconscious  of  the  cause, 
when  his  company  betrayed  their  un¬ 
easiness  at  the  approach  of  au  over-kept 
haunch  of  venison.”  He  could  not  distin¬ 
guish  madeira  from  sherry,  and  disliked 
port,  but  was  not  averse  to  champagne  and 
claret  ;  whiskey-toddy,  however,  he  con¬ 
sidered  better  than  the  “  most  precious 
liquid  ruby  that  ever  flowed  in  the  cup  of 
a  prince.”  His  reverence  for  a  monarch, 
in  whom  he  saw  the  anointed  of  the  Lord, 
was  well  illustrated  by  the,  to  him,  tragic 
incident  of  the  broken  goblet,  which  he 
intended  to  preserve  in  commemoration  of 
George  I'V’.’s  Scotch  visit. 

Charles  Lamb  was  not  indifferent  to  thd 
charms  of  punch  and  tobacco  ;  and  at 
their  little  parties  in  the  Temple  his  sister 
and  he  provided  beef  and  porter,  to  which 
each  guest  helped  himself  according  to  his 
fancy. 

De  Quincey,  or,  as  his  daughter  prefers 
to  spell  it,  Quincy,  like  so  many  other 
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famous  men  of  letters,  was  a  martyr  to  a 
diseased  stomach,  and,  when  he  lost  his 
teeth,  was  obliged  to  use  special  forms  of 
nourishment.  Tea,  cocoa,  coffee,  soup, 
with  a  little  tender  bare  or  mutton  care¬ 
fully  prepared  and  minced,  made  up  his 
diet,  lie  began  taking  opium  at  Oxford, 
but  it  was  some  time  t>efore  he  became  a 
slave  to  the  habit.  When  fully  under  its 
malign  influence,  he  every  day  got  through 
three  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  solid 
opium,  equivalent  to  eight  thousand  drops 
of  laudanum  ;  this  would  fill  seven  wine¬ 
glasses.  Sometimes  his  daily  allowance 
was  increased  to  twelve  thousand  drops. 
Few  works  of  greater  interest  than  the 
Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater  have  ever 
been  laid  before  the  World  ;  its  graceful 
and  fascinating  diction  and  exquisite  pathos 
have  secured  for  it  a  high  place  among 
English  classics  ;  in  that  remarkable  vol¬ 
ume  the  poor  author  laid  bare  his  secret 
soul  to  the  gaze  of  mankind.  I  hardly 
know  anything  more  touching  than  the  de¬ 
scription  given  by  a  recent  writer  of  the 
appearance  of  the  poor  little  man  :  small, 
thin,  nervous,  and  ill  cared  for,  he  was  a 
curious  compound  of  genius,  and,  shall  I 
dare  to  add,  serai-insanity.  He  describes 
his  early  sufferings  when,  a  runaway  from 
school,  and  the  victim  of  misery  and  sor¬ 
row,  he  used  to  wander  about  those  grimy, 
foggy,  depressing  London  streets  which 
send  a  positive  shudder  through  the  heart 
of  the  lover  of  the  country.  He  com¬ 
memorates,  in  beautiful  language,  the  ten¬ 
derness  and  gentleness  of  Ann,  that  poor 
wanderer  from  virtue,  whose  influence 
over  him  seems,  in  spite  of  her  very  ques¬ 
tionable  life,  to  have  been  elevating,  and 
whose  vision  in  later  years  haunted  him 
day  and  night.  He  tells  us  how,  on  “  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  wet  and  cheerless,  and 
a  duller  spectacle,”  he  truly  adds,  “  this 
earth  of  ours  has  not  to  show  than  a  rainy 
Sunday  in  London,”  he  first  resorted  to 
opium,  to  deaden  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
poor  lad  !  Then  he  dwells  upon  the  ex¬ 
hilaration  that  followed,  and  the  surpass¬ 
ing,  indescribable  happiness,  which  trans¬ 
formed  life  into  a  placid  dream.  This 
season  of  cheerfulness  and  pleasure  was 
followed  by  a  terrible  awakening  in  the 
middle  of  1817  :  day  and  night  became 
equally  intolerable  ;  inierminabic  proces¬ 
sions  of  mournful  spectres  passed  before 
him  ;  his  mind  wandered  ;  a  few  hours 
seemed  a  year  ;  a  day  became  a  lifetime  ; 
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the  joys  of  opium  vanished,  and  horrors 
which  it  even  surpassed,  the  powers  of  his 
facile  pen  to  describe,  took  their  place. 
The  struggle  to  emancipate  himself  from 
this  terrible  vice  was  agonizing.  His  suf¬ 
ferings  distressed  and  shocked  his  friends, 
who  urged  him  to  give  up  the  attempt  at 
self-reformation,  and  to  purchase  dear- 
bought  temporary  relief  by  still  greater 
suffering  later.  This  much  resembles  the 
advice  often  given  to  repentant  drunkards, 
who  should  rather  be  urged  and  helped  to 
abstain  altogether.  Why  linger  on  the 
dreadful  picture  ?  Thomas  de  Quincey 
finally  triumphed,  his  life  was  preserved, 
and  his  vigor  of  mind  returned  ;  but  for 
generations  his  dreadful  Confessions  will 
be  a  solemn  warning,  and  will  do  moie 
than  the  exhortations  of  preachers  and  the 
entreaties  of  medical  practitioners  to  make 
opium-eating  rare  in  England.  According 
to  the  best  authorities,  the  use  of  opium 
for  self  indulgence  is  not  extending,  or, 
rather,  is  diminishing  in  this  country. 

Opium  is  sometimes  said  to  do  more 
good  than  harm,  to  exhilarate,  to  stimu¬ 
late  ;  but  what  of  the  following  graphic 
passage.  Madden,  in  his  Travels  in  Tur¬ 
key,  speaking  of  the  opium-eaters  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  says  :  “  Their  gestures  are 
frightful.  Those  who  were  completely 
under  the  influence  of  opium  talked  inco¬ 
herently  ;  their  features  were  flushed ; 
their  eyes  had  an  unnatural  brilliancy  ; 
and  the  general  effect  of  their  counte¬ 
nances  was  horribly  wild.  This  effect  is 
generally  produced  in  two  hours,  and  lasts 
from  four  to  five.  The  debility,  both 
moral  and  physical,  attendant  on  the  ex¬ 
citement  is  terrible  ;  the  appetite  is  soon 
destroyed,  and  every  fibre  in  the  body 
trembles  ;  the  nerves  of  the  neck  become 
affected,  and  the  muscles  get  rigid.” 

De  Quincey  contends  that  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  wine  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  delights  and  agonies  of  opium, 
and  some  passages  make  one  suspect  that 
ho  could  judge  equally  well  of  opium  and 
of  wine,  and  so  1  shall  avoid  the  error  he 
condemns  of  comparing  the  one  with  the 
other.  Moreover,  I  have  had  the  pain  of 
watching  the  sufferings  of  an  opium-eater, 
as  well  as  those  of  innumerable  drunkards, 
and  they  have  absolutely  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon.  But  the  mental  tortures  of  drunken¬ 
ness  and  the  sting  of  an  outraged  con¬ 
science  are  worse,  a  thousand  times  worse, 
than  the  poverty,  misery,  and  disease,  the 
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sure,  though  often  long-deferred  penalties 
of  excess  in  alcohol,  and  too  much  can 
hardly  be  made  of  them.  Few  people 
seem  to  understand  that  the  penalty  of  sin 
must  ultimately  be  paid,  although  the  sin¬ 
ner  may  be  penitent  and  earnestly  desirous 
of  amending  his  ways.  Much  vaunted 
remedies  for  intemperance  are  innumer¬ 
able,  but  all  equally  valueless  except  rigid 
abstinence.  Minute  doses  of  tincture  of 
nux  vomica  and  bromide  of  potassium, 
often  lauded  as  infallible  remedies,  are  dis¬ 
appointing  ;  at  least,  I  have  frequently 
prescribed  them  and  found  them  so.  A 
somewhat  better  palliative  is  quassia  chips 
steeped  or  boiled  in  vinegar  ;  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  the  decoction  should  be  taken  in  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water  several  times  a  day. 
This  is  sometimes  credited  with  being  an 
excellent  remedy  to  quench  alcoholic 
thirst,  but,  I  fear,  its  value  is  small.  A 
drunkard  at  Bilston  once  asked  me  to  pre¬ 
scribe  for  him.  What  could  1  suggest  ? 
I  could  only  reply  to  his  demand,  to  per¬ 
severe,  although  the  struggle  might  be  se¬ 
vere  ;  but  if  he  would  persevere  long 
enough,  peace  of  mind  would  certainly 
come  at  last,  though  medicine  could  render 
him  no  assistance.  But  the  poor  fellow 
did  not  remain  constant  to  his  good  reso¬ 
lutions,  and  his  relapse  was  speedy  and 
terrible.  Well  may  sailors  speak  of  the 
“  horrors,”  and  exclaim  that  the  infernal 
regions  have  sent  forth  legions  of  fiends  to 
torment  them  before  the  time.  “The 
devils,”  said  a  patient  to  me  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Hospital,  who  died  a  raving  dipso¬ 
maniac,  “  are  dancing  about,  the  room  is 
full  of  them  ;  they  leap  on  the  bed,  they 
mock  me  and  tear  my  hair,  they  tickle 
me,  they  giv'c  me  the  strength  of  a  dozen 
iSjiinsons.”  The  poor  fellow  became,  be¬ 
fore  many  hours,  the  prey  of  even  greater 
terrors,  and  he  was  removed  with  some 
difficulty  to  an  asylum.  I  never  saw  him 
again,  he  was  one  only  among  hundreds 
of  cases  equally  distressing  that  I  have 
known. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock’s  recently  pub¬ 
lished  Remembrancet  contain  some  touch¬ 
ing  and  interesting  passages  ;  one  of  the 
saddest  is  an  interview  be  had  with  the 
gifted  but  wretched  Hartley  Coleridge. 
Sir  Frederick  mentions  that  a  little  wine 
would  arouse  that  extraordinary  genius 
from  a  state  resembling  lethargy,  and  set 
him  off  talking  in  a  rambling  and  inco¬ 
herent,  but  withal  pleasant  enough  fashion. 


recalling  his  father’s  manner.*  This  was 
toward  the  close  of  poor  Hartley  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  wasted  life.  Another  brilliant 
genius  ruined  through  drink  !  another 
career  blasted  that  might  have  been  among 
the  brightest  in  our  literary  annals  !  Can 
we  forget  the  touching  narrative  of  Dante 
Gabiielle  Rossetti’s  sad  life  ?  He  did  not, 
it  is  true,  take  alcohol  to  excess,  but  be 
indulged  in  chloral,  another  proof  that 
when  the  craving  for  narcotics  is  fully  de¬ 
veloped  nothing  will  satisfy  it ;  and  as  far 
as  results  go,  it  matters  little  whether 
opium,  chloroform,  chloral,  Indian  hemp, 
ether,  or  alcohol  is  taken,  the  sin  is  equally 
great  and  the  end  not  less  terrible  and  cer¬ 
tain.  Grant,  if  you  will,  that  inebriety 
becomes  at  last  an  incurable  disease,  as 
Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  in  his  classical  work  on 
inebriety,  maintains,  you  must,  neverthe¬ 
less,  admit  that  before  it  is  a  disease  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  the  victim  to  restrain, 
it  was  simply  a  bad  habit  over  which  he 
had  full  control.  Intemperance  may  end 
by  becoming  a  disease  ;  but  at  its  com¬ 
mencement  it  is  a  bad  habit,  a  vice. 

It  has  been  of  late  asserted,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  British  Medical  Journal,  with 
probably  too  great  truth,  that  the  vice  of 
naphtha  intoxication  has  made  its  way  to 
New  England  from  Germany  ;  this  proba¬ 
bly,  however,  only  signifies  that  a  vice 
once  solely  practised  in  Germany  is  now 
becoming  common  among  the  enlightened 
and  educated  New  Englanders.  The  vic¬ 
tims  are  principally  women  employed  in 
the  india-rubber  factories.  The  naphtha 
used  in  the  manufacture  is  kept  in  large 
boilers,  and  the  naphtha  drunkards  open 
the  valves  of  these  reservoii-s  and  breathe 
the  fumes  ;  this  brings  on  a  peculiar  but, 
it  is  said,  agreeable  form  of  intoxication, 
for,  horrible  as  it  appears  to  the  temperate, 
every  form  of  intoxication  must  be  attend¬ 
ed,  for  a  time  at  least,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  pleasure,  or  no  one  would  in¬ 
dulge  in  it. 

Person’s  blasted  life  is  another  of  the 
most  distressing  in  our  literary  annals.  In 
the  following  jingling  rhymes,  wholly  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  reputation,  he  seems  to  turn 
his  profligate  habits  into  jest ;  at  any  rate, 
one  can  see  no  appearance  of  deep  mental 
distress  and  high  principle  : — 

I  went  to  Strasbnrg,  where  I  got  dmuki 

With  that  most  learned  Professor  Brtinck. 

I  went  to  Wertz  and  got  more  drunken 
^With  that  more  leamed  Professor  Ennnken. 
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This  great  Greek  scholar  is  commonly 
repotted  to  have  been  far  ftom  orthodox  ; 
he  was  not  in  the  Church,  and  resigned  his 
Fellowship  in  1192  rather  than  take 
Orders,  llis  melancholy  fate  hardly  seems 
to  deserve  the  pity  which  it  has  always 
called  forth  ;  he  shamefully  and  persist¬ 
ently  neglected  his  duties  as  Librarian  of 
the  London  Institution,  and,  finally,  when 
he  died  in  September,  1808,  in  his  forty- 
ninth  year,  it  was  after  many  years  of  de¬ 
plorable  self-indulgence,  llis  craving  for 
drink  at  last  led  to  his  taking  ink  or  any 
other  strong  tasting  beverage.  Nothing 
in  his  writings,  as  far  as  I  know,  breathes 
the  deep  contrition  of  Charles  Lamb  in  his 
Confessions  of  a  Drunkard^  although  it  is 
asserted,  on  excellent  authority,  that  Lamb 
was  not  a  drunkard,  but  that  his  pathetic 
paper  simply  conveys  what  his  keen  in¬ 
sight  into  human  nature  and  his  close  ob¬ 
servation  had  led  him  to  imagine  a  peni¬ 
tent  though  incurable  drunkard  might  feel 
in  his  sober  moments.  There  must  have 
been  a  strange  personal  cliaiin  about  l*or- 
son  ;  how  else  account  for  the  crowds  of 
University  men  who  met  to  show  respect 
to  the  remains  of  one  who,  in  spite  of  his 
intemperance,  shares  with  Richard  Bentley 
the  great  honor  of  hcadir>g  the  long  list  of 
our  profoundesl  classical  scholars. 

Byron  had  fits  of  intemperance,  gener¬ 
ally  followed  by  a  very  strict  regimen  of 
rice,  vinegar  and  water,  and  other  simple 
food.  Fish  he  preferred  to  flesh  ;  but 
after  taking  up  his  residence  in  Greece,  he 
left  off  animal  food,  and  lived  chiefly  on 
toast,  vegetables,  chetse,  olives,  and  light 
wines,  lie  usually  drank  spirits  before 
writing,  as  they  helped  the  workings  of 
his  muse. 

Moore,  as  is  well  known,  was  greatly 
enraged  by  the  lines  in  which  Byron,  in 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  ridi¬ 
culed  his  absurd  duel  with  Jeffrey,  and 
sent  him  a  challenge,  which  did  not  reach 
the  young  satirist  for  a  year.  This  chal¬ 
lenge  led  to  several  letters  passing,  and 
finally,  as  Moore  had  now  calmed  down, 
to  a  friendly  meeting  in  the  hospitable 
house  of  Samuel  Rogers.  The  latter  had 
first  proposed  that  Moore  and  Byron,  and 
himself,  of  course,  should  alone  form  the 
party  ;  but  Thomas  Campbell  chancing  to 
call,  he  too  was  pressed  to  join.  When 
Byron  came,  he  made  an  excellent  impres¬ 
sion,  and  Moore,  as  was  not  surprising, 
was  delighted  and  struck  by  “  the  noble¬ 


ness  of  his  air,  his  beauty,  the  gentleness 
of  his  voice  and  manner,  his  kindness  to 
myself.  Being  in  mourning  for  his  moth¬ 
er,  the  color  of  his  dress,  as  of  his  glossy, 
curling,  picturesque  hair,  gave  more  effect 
to  the  pure  spiritual  paleness  of  his  feat¬ 
ures,  in  the  expression  of  which,  as  he 
spoke,  there  was  a  perpetual  play  of  lively 
thought,  though  melancholy  was  their 
habitual  character  when  in  repose.”  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  was  nothing  for  the 
young  poet  to  eat  ;  for  Byron,  in  his 
dread  of  getting  fat,  lived  on  vegetables, 
and  the  biscuits  and  soda-water  for  which 
lie  asked  could  not  at  that  day,  even  in 
such  a  wealthy  house  as  Rogers’s,  be  got. 

‘‘  He  professed,  however,”  continues 
Moore,  “  to  be  equally  well  pleased  with 
potatoes  and  vinegar,  and  of  these  meagre 
materials  contrived  to  make  a  rather  hearty 
dinner.”  The  meeting  went  off  admira¬ 
bly. 

Shelley  could  not  understand  why  peo¬ 
ple  wanted  more  than  plain  bread.  lie 
was  so  careless  about  his  meals  that  he  did 
himself  serious  injury.  When,  during  his 
London  walks,  he  felt  hungry,  he  would 
buy  a  loaf  at  the  nearest  baker  ’s,  tuck  it 
under  his  arm,  and  eat  it  as  he  went  along, 
probably  reading  a  book  and  dodging  the 
passers-by  at  the  same  time.  Mrs.  Shelley 
often  sent  food  to  his  study,  which,  in  his 
abstraction,  he  forgot,  and  then,  corning 
out  from  the  room,  he  would  innocently 
ask,  “  Mary,  have  1  dined  ?”  This  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  preoccupation  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  is  said  not  always  to 
have  remembered  whether  he  had  dined  or 
not,  and  of  the  practical  joke  once  played 
by  a  friend,  who  ate  the  philosopher’s  din¬ 
ner,  a  chicken,  which  was  waiting  for  him, 
and  then,  leaving  the  bones  on  his  plate, 
he  was  amused  at  the  unconsciousness  of 
Newton,  when  he  came  into  the  room, 
that  he  had  not  dined. 

Waller  was  remarkable  as  the  only 
”  teetotaler”  in  Charles  II. ’s  Court,  but 
he  was  as  light-hearted  on  water  as  others 
were  on  intoxicants.  Milton,  before  going 
to  bed,  smoked  a  pipe  and  drank  a  glass 
of  water.  Southey  treated  himself  to  an 
after-supper  allowance  of  punch  or  black¬ 
currant  rurn.  Dryden  was  a  great  snuff- 
taker,  and  liked  a  flitch  of  bacon  better 
than  more  delicate  fare  ;  he  had,  he  said, 
‘‘a  very  vulgar  stomach.”  Addison,  as 
all  his  admirers  deplore,  and  they  are 
legion,  was  a  lover  of  port  wine,  and 
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probably  shoitcned  his  days  by  his  par¬ 
tiality  for  it.  Goldsmith  was  always  in 
dilficultics,  finding  it  hard  to  obtain  the 
champagne  and  chicken  necessary  to  his 
existence  ;  but  his  contemporary,  the 
homely  printer  Richardson,  was  a  vegeta¬ 
rian  and  an  abstainer  from  alcohol. 

Some  of  the  clerical  admirers  of  Will¬ 
iam  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canteibury, 
must,  one  fancies,  regret  that  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  statesman  was  not  content  to  leave 
posterity  in  ignorance  of  his  habits,  llis 
diary  throws  a  sombre  light  on  his  weak¬ 
nesses,  and  an  attentive  perusal  makes  it 
difiicult  to  regard  him  as  a  hero.  There 
is  something  positively  child-like  in  the 
simplicity  with  which  he  committed  to 
paper  trivial  matters,  unspeakably  strange 
and  ludicrous  coming  from  the  pen  of  the 
leader  of  a  great  party.  Lord  Macaulay’s 
strictures  are  severe,  but  hardly  too  harsh. 

Let  tX8  turn  to  William  Laud’s  Diary,  and 
we  are  at  once  as  cool  as  contempt  can  make 
ns.  There  we  learn  how  his  picture  fell  down, 
and  how  fearful  he  was  lest  the  fall  should  be 
an  omen  ;  how  he  dreamed  that  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  came  to  bed  to  him  ;  that  King 
James  walked  past  him  ;  and  that  he  saw 
Thomas  Flaxney  in  green  garments,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester  with  his  shoulders 
wrapped  in  linen.  In  the  early  part  of  1627 
the  sleep  of  this  great  ornament  of  the  Church 
seems  to  have  been  much  disturbed.  On  the 
Fifth  of  January  he  saw  a  merry  old  man,  with 
a  wrinkled  countenance,  named  Grous,  lying 
on  the  groxind.  On  the  Fourteenth  of  the 
same  memorable  month  he  saw  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  jump  on  a  horse  and  ride  away.  A 
day  or  two  after  this  he  dreamed  that  he  gave 
the  king  drink  in  a  silver  cup,  and  that  the 
king  refused  it,  and  called  for  a  glass.  Then 
he  dreamed  that  he  had  turned  Papist ;  of  all 
his  dreams  the  only  one,  we  suspect,  which 
came  through  the  gate  of  horn.  But  of  these 
visions  our  favorite  is  that  which  he  has  re¬ 
corded  on  the  night  of  Friday,  the  Ninth  of 
February,  1627.  “I  dreamed,”  says  he, 
“  that  1  had  the  scurvy,  and  that  forthwith  all 
my  teeth  became  loose.  There  was  one  in  es> 
pecial  in  my  lower  jaw  which  I  could  scarcely 
keep  in  with  my  linger  till  I  had  called  for 
help.”  Here  was  a  man  to  have  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  opinions  of  a  great  nation  ! 

Another  weakness  makes  us  smile.  It  was 
bis  terror  when  the  salt  was  upset  at  table. 
The  foundation  of  this  superstition  is,  of 
course,  the  tradition  that  Judas  w'as  point¬ 
ed  out  to  the  eleven  by  the  salt  being 
upset  at  the  Last  Supper. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Adam  Sedgwick 
deserve  most  careful  perusal  on  their  own 
merits,  not  less  than  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
terest  attaching  to  the  great  geologist.  lie 


lacked  a  strong  “  gizzard,”  though  a 
diner  out  and  a  giver  of  good  dinners,  by 
which  we  generally  mean  loading  the  tables 
with  four  times'as  many  rich  dishes  as  the 
guest  can  or  should  eat.  Sedgwick  often 
amused  his  hosts  by  eating  freely  of 
“  nursery  pudding.”  though  this  never 
interfered  with  his  appreciation  of  more 
generous  fare.  lie  absolutely  revelled  in 
the  abundance  of  Edinburgh  breakfasts, 
and  was  ‘‘  comfortable”  under  the  genial 
spell  of  Irish  hospitality.  ”  I  do  like,” 
he  said  in  his  old  age,  “  to  see  people 
drink  good  wine,  though  I  have  no  share 
in  it,  and  I  will  sit  here  while  you  drink  a 
hogshead.”  “  I’m  glad,”  he  told  the 
undergraduates  at  the  Trinity  Commemora¬ 
tion  of  1867,  ‘‘  they’ve  given  you  cham¬ 
pagne  ;  it  will  warm  the  cockles  of  your 
young  hearts.  I  hope  you  will  indulge  in 
a  wise  hilarity.”  At  Paris,  in  1827,  he 
saw  some  famous  men,  and  gives  this  dc- 
sciiption  of  two  of  them  and  their 
habits  : — 

Laplace  was  a  rather  small  man,  with  a 
white  necktie,  looking  very  like  a  parson, 
though  he  was  reputed  to  be  an  atheist,  as  in¬ 
deed  was  the  case.  He  was  then  very  old, 
and  used  an  old  man's  privilege,  retiring  to 
bed  at  about  nine  o’clock.  Arago  was  a  tine 
looking  man,  with  a  very  hne  wife,  and  a 
stanch  Republican.  Laplace,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  weak,  and  always  shifting  his  poli¬ 
tics  according  to  the  time.  This  led  at  last  to 
such  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Arago  that  it 
was  not  usual  for  persons  to  attend  the  soirees 
of  both.  When  Laplace  was  near  his  end, 
Arago  saw|a  man  at  his  own  soiree  who  usually 
went  to  his  rival’s,  and  remarked,  ‘‘  Ah  !  he 
sees  old  Laplace  is  going,  and  so  he  has  come 
to  me.”  It  was  usual  for  a  visitor,  when  once 
introduced,  to  go  regularly,  and  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  rude  to  cut  many  soirees  consecutively. 
Laplace  gave  only  tea  and  coffee,  but  Cuvier, 
after  his  soiree  was  over,  would  sit  down  with 
a  few  friends  to  tea  and  apple-pie. 

The  unintellectual  life  early  in  this  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Fellows  of  even  such  a  great 
College  as  Trinity  is  sketched  in  sombre 
detail,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  vivid 
picture  which  Adam  Sedgwick  preserves 
of  John  Dawson,  the  village  surgeon  of 
Sedberg,  so  famous  a  mathematician  that 
undergraduates  flocked  to  him  from  far 
and  near,  and  who,  though  he  had  had  no 
academical  training,  numbered  among  his 
pupils,  twelve  Senior  Wranglers.  Dawson 
died  without  the  University  which  he  so 
honored  and  so  discredited  officially  recog¬ 
nizing  his  existence.  Perhaps  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son’s  career  is  now  chiefly  memorable  as 
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another  instance  of  what  genius  will  achieve 
in  spite  of  every  conceivable  obstacle. 
Given  transcendent  genius,  and  it  will 
force  a  way,  neither  poverty  jealousy,  nor 
obscurity  being  able  to  k^p  it  under  for 
more  than  a  season. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  confessedly  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  writers  of  our  day,  writes 
with  such  grace  and  elegance  and  evidence 
of  original  thought  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  name  her  equal  among  living  authors. 
Her  Literary  History  of  England  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  original  judgments  and  is 
exceedingly  readable,  many  chapters  in¬ 
deed  are  more  interesting  than  a  novel. 
Her  descriptions  of  the  habits  and  private 
lives  of  some  of  our  greatest  writers  is  sin¬ 
gularly  beautiful  ;  one  of  her  best  chapters 
is  given  to  Miss  Anna  Seward,  the  Swan 
of  Lichfield,  and  her  famous  coterie.  The 
following  passage  deserves  reproduction, 
for  it  throws  some  light  on  the  weaknesses 
of  one  who,  in  the  last  century,  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  much  finer  genius  than  pos¬ 
terity  has  been  disposed  to  admit  : — 

To  balance  the  romance  we  have  a  semi¬ 
heroic  narrative  of  a  certain  occasion  on  which 
Dr.  Darwin,  who,  as  a  rale,  eschewed  all  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors,  was  persuaded  to  drink 
more  wine  than  was  good  for  him.  It  was 
while  on  a  boating  expedition,  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  hot  summer  day.  To  the  horror 
and  astonishment  of  his  friends,  the  half-in¬ 
toxicated  doctor  suddenly  plunged  out  of  the 
boat  into  the  river,  when  they  were  close 
to  Nottingham,  and,  rushing  in  his  wet 
clothes  across  the  fields,  reached  the  market¬ 
place  before  they  could  overtake  him.  Here 
they  found  him  mounted  on  a  tub,  making  an 
oration  to  the  gaping  multitude  around.  “  Ye 
men  of  Nottingham,  listen  to  me,”  he  said. 
"  You  are  ingenious  and  industrious  mechan¬ 
ics.  By  your  industry,  life’s  comforts  are 
procur^  for  yourselves  and  your  families.  If 
you  lose  your  health,  the  power  of  being  in¬ 
dustrious  will  desert  you,  that  you  know  ;  but 
you  may  not  know  that  to  breathe  fresh  and 
changed  air  constantly  is  not  less  necessary 
to  procure  health  than  sobriety  itself.  Air 
becomes  unwholesome  in  a  few  hours  if  the 
windows  are  shut.  I  have  no  interest  in  giv¬ 
ing  you  this  advice.  Remember  what  I,  your 
countryman  and  a  physician,  tell  you.  If  you 
would  not  bring  infection  and  disease  upon 
yourselves,  and  to  your  wives  and  little  ones, 
change  the  air  you  breathe  ;  change  it  many 
times  a  day  by  opening  your  windows.”  Af¬ 
ter  this  abrupt  address  he  got  down  from  his 
tub  and  went  back  with  his  friends  to  their 
boat.  The  dripping  philosopher  on  his  home¬ 
ly  platform,  the  gaping  crowd  around  him,  an 
eager  apothecary  of  his  acquaintance  vainly 
endeavoring  to  persuade  him  to  come  home 
with  him  and  change  his  wet  clothes,  and  the 
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astounded  excursionists  standing  by  not  know¬ 
ing  what  to  make  of  their  friend’s  vagary, 
form  an  amusing  picture. 

The  connection  between  drinking  and 
obesity  has  long  been  admitted  to  be  very 
intimate,  and  the  corpulent,  advised  by 
their  medical  attendants  to  eat  more  tem¬ 
perately,  might  with  equal  propriety  be 
cautioned  to  drink  less,  not  necessarily  in 
the  offensive  sense  of  not  getting  intoxi¬ 
cated,  but  of  not  taking  so  much  fluid  of 
any  sort.  Apart  from  diet  and  external 
influences,  we  may  assume  that  there 
exists  in  many  constitutions  a  very  marked 
tendency  to  obesity  ;  for  under  the  same 
conditions  of  food  and  life  some  become 
fat,  others  remain  thin.  One  of  the  most 
frequent  predisposing  causes  is  heredity, 
for  the  tendency  to  corpulence  is  often  in- 
hciited  ;  in  some  cases  it  is  actually  in¬ 
grained,  and  even  shows  itself  in  early  life, 
and  occasionally  in  persons  of  sparing 
habits  the  tendency  to  obesity  is  positively 
a  disease  and  resists  all  efforts  of  art,  while 
the  most  painful  temperance  is  useless. 

What  is  the  influence  on  the  human 
body  of  a  long-continued  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  fluids  consumed  ?  A  priori, 
one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  obesity  is  as 
often  caused  by  over-di  inking  as  over-eat¬ 
ing  ;  even  Ebstein  has  lately  accepted  this 
and  now  recommends  a  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  fluid,  even  of  water,  although 
not  to  the  same  degree  as  does  Oertel. 
But  is  there  any  comparison  between  the 
fattening  qualities  of  water  and  of  alcohol, 
strong  wine  and  beer  ?  Long  ago  Brillat- 
Savarin  most  strongly  prohibited  the  last. 
Starch  food,  he  said,  fattens  none  the  less 
when  mixed  with  water  than  when  taken  in 
beer  and  other  sugary  alcoholic  drinks.  As 
for  alcohol  itself,  it,  par  excellence,  causes 
obesity,  more  especially  by  reason  of  its 
deleterious  influence  on  cell  activity. 

Before  leaving  this  somewhat  repulsive 
subject  I  must  mention  a  singular  surgical 
operation  for  the  cure  of  obesity,  lately 
performed  in  Paris,  and  to  which  the  name 
of  -degraissage  has  been  euphoniously 
given.  Two  medical  men,  Drs.  Marx  and 
Demars,  performed  the  operation  on  M. 
Hiroguelle,  an  author.  Having  put  the 
patient  under  chloroform,  they  raised  the 
skin  and  cut  away  rather  more  than  four 
pounds  of  adipose  tissue  ;  the  skin  was 
then  stitched  up  again.  The  patient  has 
made  a  good  recovery,  and,  report  adds, 
is  so  delighted  with  the  improvement  in 
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l)is  figure  that  he  is  thinking  of  a  series  of 
other  parings  in  different  parts  of  his  body. 
Vain  Frenchman  !  Even  that  corpulent 
Adonis,  George  IV.,  with  his  inordinate 
vanity,  would  rather  have  let  his  figure  be¬ 
come  Daniel-Lambert-like  in  its  propor¬ 
tions,  than  submit  to  the  surgeon’s  knife. 
Self-indulgence  will  always  claim  its  vic¬ 
tims.  "NVliat  tortures  the  young  smoker 
goes  through  before  he  is  an  adept.  We 
Lave,  curious  to  say,  the  experience  of 
Wellington  and  of  Napoleon  on  the  incon¬ 
venience,  to  irse  a  mild  term,  of  learning 
to  smoke.  The  former,  just  after  return¬ 
ing  from  the  Peninsula,  joined  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  and  some  other  distin¬ 
guished  officers  in  the  smoking-room  of 
the  hotel  at  Portsmouth  where  they  were 
staying. 

“  I  sat,”  said  Wellington,  “  behind  my 
pipe,  whiffing  away  with  a  feeling  of  won¬ 
der,  and  watching  with  interest  the  coun¬ 
tenances  of  the  rest  of  the  company.” 
Other  novices  at  smoking  were  there,  and, 
as  they  left  the  room,  one  after  another, 
but  failed  to  return,  he  noticed  that  the 
old  smokers  were  on  the  lookout  for  him 
to  follow.  He  continued  to  puff  away, 
however,  saying  to  himself,  “  Well,  it 
will  come  to  an  end,  I  suppose.”  And  it 
did,  before  the  pipe  was  finished,  and  in 
such  an  unpleasant  fashion  that  he  never 
again  attempted  to  smoke. 

Napoleoir’s  efforts  at  smoking  came  to 
an  end  even  more  quickly  than  did  those 
of  his  opponent.  Although  in  later  life 
he  was  a  votary  of  the  snuff-box,  he  was 
never  known  to  attempt  smoking  but  once. 
The  Persian  Ambassador  having  presented 
him  with  a  magnificent  oriental  pipe,  he 


wished  to  give  it  a  trial.  After  being  in¬ 
structed  how  to  proceed,  he  desired  his 
attendant,  Constant,  to  light  it.  It  was 
accordingly  properly  charged  and  lighted. 
We  will  let  Constant  tell  the  rest  of  the  tale. 
“  I  obeyed,  and  returned  it  to  him.  But 
scarcely  had  he  drawn  a  mouthful,  when 
the  smoke,  which  he  did  not  know  how  to 
expel  from  his  mouth,  turned  back  by  his 
palate,  penetrated  into  his  throat,  and 
came  out  by  his  nose,  nearly  blinding  him. 
As  soon  as  he  recovered  breath  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  Take  that  away — what  an  abomi¬ 
nation  !  The  biutes  !  My  stomach  is 
quite  upset  !  ’  In  fact,  he  was  so  annoyed 
for  more  than  an  hour,  that  he  renounced 
forever  all  desire  to  try  the  experiment 
again.” 

But  my  subject  is  nearly  inexhaustible, 
and  the  dietitic  peculiarities  of  great  men, 
as  far  as  they  are  known,  would  furnish 
material  for  many  volumes,  though  enough 
is  as  good  as  a  feast,  and  the  appetite  is  soon 
satisfied.  But  thc^  dietetic  eccentrici¬ 
ties  would  not  exhaust  all  we  should  like 
to  know  ;  a  book  might  be  written  on  the 
clothes  which  our  great  countrymen  have 
affected  ;  another  on  their  amusements  ; 
a  fourth  on  their  deaths  ;  and  a  fifth  on 
the  fate  of  their  offspring.  Only  the  other 
day  a  neighboring  vicar  told  me  that  he 
had  heard  of  a  man  who  had  got  together 
an  enormous  mass  of  roateiial  for  a  curious 
book  ;  it  consisted  of  cuttings  from  news¬ 
papers  recording  strange  modes  of  death, 
or  rather,  probably,  singular  fatal  acci¬ 
dents  ;  a  gruesome  subject  truly,  but  not 
without  interest  and  pathos. — National 
Review. 


A  KISS. 

BV  WALTER  liERRIES  POLLOCK. 

I  ASKED  of  one  whom  I  loved  full  well, 

“  There  is  just  one  thing  I  would  have  you  tell  : 
’Tis  strange  to  ask,  but  the  thing  is  this. 

What  is  the  good  or  the  ill  of  a  kiss  V  ’ 

“  It  should  be,”  she  answered,  “  a  sacred  sign 
Of  a  love  that  can  follow  the  Great  Design  ; 

But  e’en  now  to  the  devil  your  soul  yon  may^sell. 
And  a  kiss  may  lead  to  heaven — or  hell.” 
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“  You  are  right,”  I  cried  ;  “  it  may  lead  to  bliss 
Or  may  be  too  like  to  the  Traitor’s  Kiss. 

So  I  learn  your  lesson.  In  direst  drouth 
No  kisses  of  mine  shall  touch  your  mouth.” 

— Longman's  Magazine. 


ON  THE  EIGHT  OF  EEVOLUTION. 

BY  COUNT  LVOF  TOLSTOI. 


Long  and  bitter  experience  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  it  is  utterly  useless  to  argue 
with  people  who  refuse  to  see  what  they 
cannot  possibly  avoid  seeing,  because  such 
persons  are  swayed  in  their  judgments,  not 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
but  by  the  resolve  to  defend  at  all  costs 
their  own  position,  past  and  present.  To 
reason  with  such  individuals  is  as  vain  as 
it  would  be  to  attempt  to  demonstrate  to 
the  satisfaction  of  an  architect  who,  having 
built  a  house — the  pride  and  triumph  of 
his  life — has  made  the  horrifying  discovery 
that  its  angles  were  not  right  angles,  but 
cannot  and  will  not  admit  that  a  right 
angle  is  an  angle  which  is  measured  by  an 
arc  of  ninety  degrees. 

To  him  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  angles  of  his  house  should  be 
recognized  as  right  angles,  and,  blinded 
by  this  desire,  he,  a  reasonable,  serious 
man  will  not,  nay  cannot,  understand  the 
properties  of  a  right  angle.  Now  the  ob¬ 
jections  urged  by  such  a  man  against  genu¬ 
ine  right  angles,  for  the  purpose  of  prov¬ 
ing  the  claims  of  obtuse  and  acute  angles 
to  be  admitted  to  this  category,  differ  very 
little  from  the  objections  which  I  continu¬ 
ally  hear  put  forward  against  the  undoubt¬ 
ed  moral  truth,  that  evil  should  not  be  re¬ 
sisted  by  violence  ;  and  these  objections 
are  offered  by  two  parties  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other — the  governmental- 
conservative  and  the  revolutionary. 

One  party  began  by  drawing  an  obtuse 
angle,  whereupon  the  other  must  needs 
record  its  protest  forthwith  by  describing 
an  acute  ;  both  of  them,  meanwhile,  being 
greatly  incensed  against  each  other,  and 
still  more  against  the  square  that  informs 
them  that  they  are  equally  far  from  the 
object  they  profess  to  have  in  view — the 
construction  of  a  genuine  right  angle.  In 
spite  of  the  dead  weight  of  the  evidence, 
and  in  spite  of  their  own  better  knowledge, 
revolutionists  stoutly  proclaim  the  rectan¬ 


gular  properties  of  an  angle  drawn  by 
themselves  which  manifestly  differs  from  a 
right  angle,  the  properties  of  which  they 
are  perfectly  familiar  with.  It  would  be 
lost  time,  therefore,  to  set  about  demon¬ 
strating  the  truth  of  a  thesis  which  they 
themselves  know  to  be  irrefragable.  I 
would  ask  them,  however,  to  doubt  for 
a  moment  that  everything  they  have  hith¬ 
erto  done  is  exactly  what  should  have  been 
done,  and  that  what  they  further  propose 
to  accomplish  in  the  future  is  the  one 
thing  needful  and  right.  From  this  ab¬ 
stract  point  of  view,  then,  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  their  arguments, 
some  of  which  lie  before  me  in  a  private 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  an  unknown  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  evidently  sympathizes 
with  their  views. 

These  arguments  are  all  reducible  to  the 
proposition  that  man  is  warranted,  and 
even  morally  obliged,  by  his  love  for  man¬ 
kind,  to  kill  his  fellows,  in  virtue  of  those 
mysterious,  or  perhaps  intelligible,  consid¬ 
erations  which  have  always  impelled  men 
to  slay  other  men,  and  in  the  name  of 
which  Caiaphas  proclaimed  it  far  more 
advantageous  to  kill  Christ  than  to  con¬ 
sent  to  the  destruction  of  an  entire  nation. 

The  conclusion  of  all  these  considera¬ 
tions  and  formal  arguments  is  that  murder 
is  justifiable  :  and  the  people  who  advance 
and  believe  this  proposition  actually  wax 
indignant  at  the  thought  that  there  are 
some  persons  who  maintain  that  it  is  never 
lawful  to  kill  ;  just  as  I  have  met  with 
men  who  are  shocked  and  indignant  with 
those  who  assert  that  wives  and  children 
should  never  be  beaten.  Humanity  lives 
and  progresses,  and  its  moral  conscience 
grows  with  its  growth,  reaching  various 
stadia  in  its  onward  journey,  whence  it 
clearly  perceives,  first  the  ethical  impossi¬ 
bility  of  devouring  its  own  progenitors, 
then  the  impropriety  of  killing  off  its 
superfiuous  offspring,  later  on  the  folly  of 
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putting  its  prisoners  to  death,  afterward 
the  absurdity  of  keeping  slaves,  then  the 
senselessness  of  endeavoring  to  reconcile 
the  members  of  its  families  by  beating 
them,  and  later  still — and  this  is  undoubt- 
edlv  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  the  results  obtained  by 
humanity — the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
or  even  contributing  to  the  general  happi¬ 
ness  by  means  of  murder  or  any  other 
kind  of  violence.  The  consciences  of 
some  people  have  already  reached  this 
phasis  of  development,  while  those  of 
others  are  still  on  their  way  thither. 

It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  attempt  to 
bring  conviction  to  the  mind  by  dint  of 
mere  argument.  How  forcible  and  cogent 
soever  the  process  of  reasoning  may  be  by 
which  a  person  endeavors  to  convince  me 
that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  purchase 
boundless  happiness  for  my  children  and 
for  mankind  generally  by  educating  my 
son  with  the  help  of  the  birch,  I  cannot 
possibly  bring  myself  to  strike  the  bar¬ 
gain,  no  more  than  I  can  be  guilty  of  mur¬ 
der  ;  and  to  argue  the  matter  would  be  as 
vain  as  to  beat  the  wind.  One  thing, 
however,  I  may  with  propriety  point  out, 
namely,  that  it  behooves  those  who  have 
accepted  a  brief  for  the  cause  of  violence, 
especially  of  murder,  to  say  as  little  as 
possible  about  love,  just  as  it  beseems 
those  who  undertake  to  show  that  the 
acute  angles  of  their  edifices  are  right 
angles,  to  make  little  or  no  allusion  to  the 
perpendicularity  of  the  sides — seeing  that 
otherwise  they  are  merely  refuting  them¬ 
selves.  But  if  love  be  once  imported  as 
an  element  into  the  question,  no  number 
of  examples  of  brigands  and  cut-throats 
will  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
killing  a  human  being  ;  the  only  thing  they 
can  serve  to  make  clear  is  the  necessity  of 
adopting  the  simple  and  direct  line  of 
action  prescribed  by  love,  viz.,  that  a  man 
shall  defend  his  fellow  with  his  body,  lay¬ 
ing  down  his  life  for  him,  but  not  that  his 
obligation  is  to  take  another’s  life.  The 
fundamental  commandment  of  Christianity 
is  love,  and  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  its  universality  can  be  restricted, 
or  its  operation  suspended,  by  any  other 
commandment.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
commandment  to  abstain  from  swine’s  tlesh 
or  the  prohibition  to  kill.  It  is  perfectly 
conceivable  that  circumstances  may  arise 
when  the  former  may  not  be  in  harmony 
with  the  commandment  of  love  ;  because 


love  is  not  its  object ;  whereas  the  latter 
is  simply  the  record  of  the  phasis  of  ethical 
development  which  mankind  has  reached 
in  the  work  of  defining  love.  Love  is  a 
dangerous  word  to  play  with.  The  most 
wicked  actions  are  prompted  by  “  love” 
for  one’s  family  ;  still  worse  deeds  are  in¬ 
spired  by  ‘‘  love”  of  one’s  country  ;  and 
the  most  blood-curdling  horrors  of  all  are 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  “  love”  of 
mankind. 

It  is  notorious  that  love  confers  upon 
human  life  all  the  significance  the  latter 
possesses  ;  but  what,  one  may  ask,  is  love  ? 
The  wisdom  of  mankind  is  eternally  grap¬ 
pling  with  this  momentous  question,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  solve  it  according  to  the 
means  at  its  disposal,  and  always  negative¬ 
ly  by  way  of  elimination — i.e.,  the  fact  is 
elicited  that  that  which  was  regarded  hith¬ 
erto  as  love,  and  which  had  sailed  under 
these  colors,  is  not  really  what  it  professes 
to  be,  and  must  no  longer  be  treated  as 
love.  Thus,  to  kill  people  can  hardly  be 
described  as  love  ;  to  torture  them  or  to 
beat  them,  no  matter  in  whose  name  or 
under  what  specious  pretext,  nay,  even  to 
prefer  some  people  to  others,  is  not  love. 
Now  the  commandment  forbidding  us  to 
resist  evil  by  violence  defines  the  limits  be¬ 
yond  which  the  action  of  love  ceases.  In 
this  work  of  elimination  and  definition 
there  is  always  room  for  a  movement  in 
advance,  but  none  for  a  step  backward. 
Those  revolutionists  who  have  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  true  meaning  of  human 
existence  lies  in  spending  our  lives  in  the 
service  of  others,  in  the  name  of  love,  can¬ 
not  with  good  grace  or  consistency  give 
vent  to  indignation  or  dissatisfaction  when 
this  commandment  of  love  is  put  before 
them  as  a  finger-post  to  guide  them  on 
their  way.  To  be  angry  at  being  thus 
shown  the  straight  and  sure  way  of  saving 
mankind  is,  under  such  circumstances,  as 
unreasonable  as  it  would  be  for  a  sea-cap¬ 
tain  to  feel  irritated  because  the  buoys  and 
floating  beacons  show  him  his  way  be¬ 
tween  the  shoals  and  hidden  rocks. 
“  Why,”  he  asks,  ‘‘  these  restrictions  and 
limits  ?  May  I  not  possibly  find  it  advisa¬ 
ble  to  run  my  ship  into  a  sandbank  ?” 
Now  this  is  exactly  the  position  taken  up 
by  those  who  fly  into  a  passion  when  told 
that  it  is  not  lawful  to  slay  a  brigand  who 
is  himself  about  to  kill  them  or  some  one 
else.  “  Well,  but  suppose  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  me  to  kill  him  ?”  Well, 
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suppose  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  cation  in  flesh  and  blood  of  the  doctrine 
to  run  my  vessel  into  a  sandbank  ?  It  is  of  violence.  Now  it  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
quite  possible  I  may  strand  my  ship,  but  be  denied  that  this  murderous  cut-throat 
assuredly  I  cannot  feel  otherwise  than  is  a  most  exceptional,  and  I  think  I  may 
gratified  to  think  that  I  have  a  definite  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  an  impossible 
course  clearly  marked  out,  and  I  cannot  phenomenon  :  many  persons  may  live  a 
but  strive  to  follow  that  course  with  all  my  hundred  years,  as  I  have  lived  over  sixtv, 
strength  of  purpose.  without  having  ever  once  come  in  contact 

It  has  been  urged  with  more  ingenuity  with  this  fabulous  monster,  when  engaged 
than  truth  that  as  the  commandment  not  in  his  diurnal  work  of  slaughter.  Why, 
to  resist  evil  by  violent  means  is  on  all  then,  should  1,  or  any  other  reasonable 
fours  with  that  which  forbids  us  to  throw  being,  base  my  rule  of  life  on  this  wretched 
our  children  out  of  window  into  the  street,  fiction  ?  Putting  aside  such  myths,  how- 
and  as  it  occasionally  comes  to  pass  that  ever,  and  looking  calmly  at  the  realities  of 
we  have  to  violate  the  latter,  it  follows  every-day  life,  we  observe  something  very 
that  the  former  likewise  admits  of  certain  different  from  all  this  :  we  see  men — aye, 
exceptions  and  exemptions.  No  one  would  and  ourselves  first  and  foremost — continu- 
dteam  of  insisting  that  it  is  wrong  to  for-  ally  committing  acts  of  the  most  refined 
bid  people  to  throw  their  children  out  of  cruelty,  and  in  the  first  place,  not  single¬ 
window  merely  because  it  may  be  neces-  handed  like  the  fabled  cut-throat,  but  in 
sary  to  do  this  at  a  fire,  except  those  who  close  alliance  with  other  people  ;  and  sec- 
find  it  advantageous  or  lucrative  to  torture  ondly,  not  because  we  are  brutes,  but  sim- 
children  ;  in  other  words,  people  who  fol-  ply  because  we  happen  to  be  under  the  de- 
low  a  profession  or  calling  of  which  child-  grading  influence  of  erroneous  ideas  and 
torture  constitutes  an  essential  element.  exposed  to  the  temptations  they  engender. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  revo-  Nor  is  this  all  ;  passing  in  review  the  mul- 
lutionists  ;  and  it  is  a  horrible  confession  tiform  phenomena  of  human  existence,  we 
to  have  to  make.  Reasonable  beings,  in-  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  most  shock- 
telligent  and  highly  gifted  men,  place  ing  cruelties  they  have  to  show — bloody 
themselves  in  opposition  to  common  battles  among  men,  destructive  dynamite, 
sense  ;  sensitive,  kindly,  self-sacrificing  the  gallows,  the  guillotine,  penitentiaries 
souls  stoutly  defend  violence  and  passion-  on  the  solitary  system,  property,  the  law 
ately  plead  the  cause  of  murder.  Violence  courts,  authority  in  all  its  Protean  forms 
and  murder  shock  them,  and  carried  away  and  with  all  its  wide-reaching  results — 
by  their  natural  feelings,  they  set  about  were  called  into  existence,  not  by  the  im- 
opposing  them  by  violence  and  murder,  aginary  cut-throat,  but  by  the  very  people 
This  method  of  procedure,  although  not  who  found  their  rule  of  life  on  the  hypo- 
far  removed  from  the  instinctive  impul-  thetical  existence  of  this  impossible  human 
siveness  of  mere  animals,  cannot,  how-  monster. 

ever,  be  said  to  be  senseless  or  self-con-  They  who  contemplate  life,  therefore, 
tradictory.  But  the  moment  revolution-  as  it  really  is,  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact 
ists  or  governments  undertake  to  justify  that  the  cause  of  evil  among  men  is  not 
such  a  curious  course  by  arguments  meant  contained  in  the  mythical  cut-throat,  but 
to  appeal  to  reasonable  beings,  the  utter  in  the  errors  of  mankind  generally,  and  in 
nonsense  of  the  thing  becomes  hideously  their  own  delusions  in  particular,  one  of 
palpable  and  Pelion  has  to  be  piled  upon  the  most  baneful  of  which  consists  in  the 
Ossa  in  the  way  of  sophisms,  in  order  to  endeavor  to  ward  off  an  imaginary  evil  by 
hide  the  sheer  folly  of  such  an  attempt,  creating  a  terribly  real  one.  And  having 
All  the  stock  arguments  marshalled  in  once  admitted  this  fact,  they  would  natu- 
array,  in  such  cases,  are  based  in  lastanaly-  rally  feel  impelled  to  turn  their  attention 
sis  on  the  hypothetical  existence  of  an  im-  to  the  removal  of  the  tap-root  of  the  evil 
aginary  cut-throat,  who,  possessed  of  but  — the  sweeping  away  of  their  own  er- 
little  in  common  with  ordinary  human  roneous  views  as  well  as  those  of  their 
beings,  takes  a  fiendish  delight  in  torturing  neighbors  ;  and  so  doing,  they  would  with 
and  murdering  innocent  people.  It  is  this  difficulty  comprehend  why  it  was  that  they 
demon  in  disguise,  spending  all  his  time  formerly  needed  to  feed  that  activity  with 
and  energy  in  the  work  of  wantonly  slay-  a  fiction  about  a  cut-throat  with  whom  in 
ing  inoffensive  mortals,  who  is  the  justifi-  all  probability  they  would  never  come  in 
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contact.  And  even  supposing  this  bug¬ 
bear  to  be  a  fact  instead  of  a  fiction,  it 
still  remains  true  that  if  a  person  with  sucli 
dispositions  were  to  meet  with  a  desperate 
ruffian  of  the  character  described,  he  would 


in  all  prol>ability  demean  himself  toward 
him  ill  a  spirit  very  different  from  that  of 
the  man  who,  having  never  seen  a  mur¬ 
derous  cut-throat,  had  spent  all  his  life  in 
hating  him. — New  Review. 


THE  BLESSED  OPAL  ;  OR.  THE  STORY  OF  THE  FIFTY-THREE  GENERALS. 

BY  IIORACK  HUTCHINSON. 


It  was  at  the  time  when  Mexico,  in  its 
impatience  of  rulers  under  ordinary  desig¬ 
nations,  was  consenting  to  be  more  or  less 
controlled  by  a  milita^  official  whom  the 
public  knew  as  the  Gjovernor,  and  by  a 
subordinate,  a  piivileged  fidus  Achates 
known  to  the  people  as  the  Lieutenant. 
It  was  also  the  year  in  Mexico  when  the 
fashion  in  sombreros  was  in  the  direction 
of  the  lowest  crowns. 

The.  Governor  commented  on  this  fact 
to  his  Lieutenant,  as  they  sat  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees  in  the  great  ■plaza.  The 
scent  of  the  flowers  from  the  market  round 
the  corner  of  the  cathedral  was  wafted  to 
them.  The  flower-girls  were  there,  in  the 
circular  arbor  and  the  booths,  tying  up 
bouquets  of  violets  and  roses,  though  the 
calendar  called  it  winter.  It  was  a  para¬ 
dise  of  flowers,  if  not  of  lovely  women. 

The  Lieutenant  had  nothing  to  add  to 
his  supeiior’s  observation  about  the  som¬ 
breros. 

“  It  is  a  beautiful  building,”  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  said,  by  and  by. 

“  Which  ?”  the  Lieutenant  asked,  for 
beautiful  buildings  surrounded  them. 

“  The  cathedral,  of  course,”  said  his 
Excellency  impatiently.  ‘‘  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  it,”  he  added  presently,  find¬ 
ing  that  the  Lieutenant  made  no  response 
to  his  admiration,  ”  I  should  like  to  see  it 
now— if  only  for  a  moment — restored  to 
the  likeness  of  the  temple  of  the  great  god 
Iluitzilopochtli.  The  Saints  forgive  me  ! 
— I  mean  it  only  as  a  spectacle.  The 
Cross  is  triumphant.  But  think  of  it, 
Don  Pedro — the  great  hideous  image,  the 
dancing  priests,  the  yet  live  hearts  upon 
the  altar — that  very  altar  that  we  see  there 
in  the  edifice  devoted  to  the  true  service. 
Do  you  think  it  should  be  there,  Don 
Pedro  ?  Is  it  not  a  profanation  ?  Should 
we  not  have  it  removed  V  ’ 

‘‘The  altar  stone  is  not  there,”  Don 
Pedro  answered  dryly,  pointing  westward. 


‘‘  It  is  in  the  National  Museum.  It  is  the 
calendar  stone  that  is  in  the  cathedral.” 

‘‘  Ah,  yes — true,  you  are  right.” 

A  green  lizard  glanced  along  the  bough 
of  a  tree  toward  the  Governor’s  head.  It 
shone  in  the  sun  like  a  living  emerald,  and 
it  seemed  to  wait  for  his  next  words. 

‘‘  Still,  do  you  not  think  we  should  re¬ 
move  it  ?” 

The  Lieutenant  did  not  answer.  lie 
was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  no  theolo¬ 
gian. 

The  Governor  twirled  his  mustaches 
thoughtfully.  He  wore  immense  black 
mustaches,  twisted  out  on  either  side. 
His  eye  and  his  nose  were  accipitral,  and 
his  dark  face  revealed  the  strain  of  Monte¬ 
zuma  with  an  admixture  of  the  conquering 
blood. 

‘‘Just  for  a  day — no,  a  moment — I 
should  like  to  see  it,”  he  said,  reverting 
to  his  former  thought,  “  a  great  day  of 
the  great  War-god.  No,  I  should  not  like 
to  see  it,  but  just  once  to  see  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  it — without  its  fearful  tortures, 
ilow  many  thousand  human  victims  do 
they  say  were  slain  in  a  day  on  his  altar  ?” 

The  Lieutenant  again  did  not  answer,  but 
the  Governor  showed  no  offence.  The 
two  men  knew  each  other.  The  Governor 
put  these  questions  as  to  a  second  self. 
When  the  Lieutenant  did  not  answer,  it 
was  equivalent  to  bis  saying  that  he  did 
not  know. 

‘‘  My  opal  will  not  show  me  the  past,” 
the  Governor  said  simply. 

‘‘  I  don’t  know,”  his  second  self  ob- 
served,  “  that  I  altogether  believe  very 
much  in  that  opal  of  yours.” 

‘‘  What,  Lieutenant !  Do  I  understand 
you  to  say  you  do  not  believe  in  it  ?” 

A  humming-bird,  which  bad  been  play¬ 
ing  about  in  one  of  the  trees  of  the  plaza, 
darted  down  and  hovered  as  if  struck  by 
the  flash  of  the  Governor’s  eye.  ‘‘  Do 
you  shoot  ?”  a  gentle  American  lady  bad 
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once  asked*  him — he  was  a  favorite  with 
ladies.  “  1  do  not  shoot  ze  animal, 
madam,  I  keep  zat  for  ze  human,”  he  had 
answered  in  his  best  American — which 
was  not  good.  And  the  lady  had  declared 
that  sparks  of  visible  fire  fiew  from  his  eyes 
as  he  said  it — for  which  she  admired  him 
all  the  more.  The  humming-bird  seemed 
similarly  fascinated  as  it  quivered — sta¬ 
tionary,  but  with  wings  working  at  invisible 
speed — before  the  Governor  as  he  repeated 
his  question,  “  Do  I  understand  that  you 
do  not  believe  in  it  ?  It  has  been  blessed.  ” 

“  I  know,”  the  Lieutenant  answered  ; 
“  yet  even  so  I  have  my  doubts  of  it.” 

“  Then  I  discharge  you,  sir,”  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  cried,  wdth  energy  that  scared  the 
humming-bird  to  its  palm-tree  again.  “  I 
discharge  you  from  your  position  about 
my  person,  and  from  the  service.” 

“  With  arrears  of  pay  ?” 

“  Without  a  cent.” 

“  Ah,  well,  in  that  case — yes — 1  believe 
— anything — even  your  opal.” 

There  was  a  silence.  The  (Jovernor 
took  out  two  cigars  and  handed  one  to  the 
Lieutenant.  The  latter  accepted  it,  and 
striking  a  light  gave  the  match  to  the 
Governor,  and  so  they  sat,  smoking. 

Soon  the  Governor  drew  from  his  pocket 
an  opal  of  great  size  and  circular  form, 
lie  kissed  it  reverently,  polished  it  with 
caressant  coat-sleeve — then  held  it  and  ad¬ 
mired  it,  letting  the  sun  play  on  it.  “  Is 
it  not  beautiful  ?”  he  asked.  “  A  lady 
told  me  once  that  it  had  in  it  the  ghosts 
of  all  the  other  stones.  Is  it  not  true  ?” 

Uis  t,^..ond  self  did  not  speak,  and  the 
Governor  fell  a-gazing  into  the  luminous, 
dense  depths  of  the  stone.  “  I  see 
trouble,”  he  said  presently,  talking  low, 
as  if  to  himself.  (The  humming-bird  had 
returned  to  spy  out  the  glitter  of  the  gem.) 
“  Trouble — a  wave  of  trouble — then  a 
clearing  of  the  clouds — they  are  dispelled 
— and  among  them  walk — ah  1”  he  start¬ 
ed — “  Indian  warriors — one,  two,  three. 
Heavens,  how  many  ?”  He  continued 
counting,  while  the  Lieutenant  nearly  slept 
beside  him,  till  he  came  to  fifty-two — 
then  stopped. 

”  Heavens  !  Fancy  fifty-two  1” 

“What?”  the  Lieutenant  asked. 
“  Opals  ?  Ladies  ?  Ghosts  ?” 

“  Generals,”  the  Governor  said  fiercely. 

“  A  heavy  tax  on  the  treasury — if  it 
pays  them,”  the  other  commented. 

“  Listen.”  He  threw  out  his  left  foot 


before  him,  rested  his  left  hand  on  his 
knee,  the  elbow  outward,  and,  with  the 
opal  held  in  his  right  hand,  turned  him¬ 
self  half-round  to  his  Lieutenant  and  ex¬ 
pounded  the  visions  of  the  opal.  “  I  saw,” 
he  said,  “  mist  and  trouble — then  sun¬ 
shine  and  joy.  In  the  midst  of  the  joy 
walked  Indian  warriors,  men  of  the  race 
to  which,  on  the  one  side,  my  ancestors 
belonged.  Had  they  been  clad  in  the 
guise  familiar  to  us  of  the  Indian  warrior 
I  had  thought  little.  More  I  might  have 
thought  had  they  been  decked  in  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  w'arriors  of  the  Montezumas — 
in  the  gold,  the  cotton  mail,  the  wondrous 
feather-work,  the  broideries.  They  were 
in  none  of  these,  Don  Pedro — they  bore 
the  uniform  of  our  full  field-officers  of  to¬ 
day,  although  they  were  on  foot.” 

He  stopped,  and  looked  at  his  Lieu¬ 
tenant  to  see  his  impression  of  the  vision 
as  narrated. 

‘‘It’s  a  funny  opal,”  the  Lieutenant 
said,  taking  it  from  him.  Then,  after 
gazing  at  it  awhile,  he  added,  ‘‘  I  see  none 
of  these  things  in  it.” 

The  Governor  took  it  back  from  him, 
and  restored  it  to  his  pocket  with  the  air 
of  suggesting  an  opinion  that  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  never  would. 

‘‘You  refer,  I  suppose,”  said  the  lat¬ 
ter,  rising  to  leave  him  after  a  moment’s 
thought,  ‘  ‘  to  the  trouble  at  Monteziite- 
pec  ?  I  will  see  about  it  to-moriow.” 
He  made  a  military  salute  to  his  superior 
and  went  across  the  plaza  to  the  palace. 

‘‘  Fifty -two,  remember,”  the  Governor 
called  after  him.  “  At  one  a  week  that 
will  last  a  year.”  Then  he  strolled  away 
to  his  carriage  that  stood  awaiting  him 
with  its  two  fine  bays,  and  the  peo[ile 
turned  and  whispered  to  each  other  as  he 
went,  ‘‘  It  is  the  Governor.” 

He  was  stepping  into  his  victoria  when 
some  one  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 
It  was  his  Lieutenant.  ‘‘  Did  the  uni¬ 
forms  seem  to  have  been  ready-made  or 
made  to  order  ?” 

‘‘Ready-made,  of  course,”  his  Excel¬ 
lency  replied.  ‘‘  Misfits  or  even  second¬ 
hand  most  of  them.  ’  ’ 

‘‘  Very  good.  I  will  see  to  it  to-mor¬ 
row.” 

The  longest  and  the  shortest  days  of  the 
Mexican  year  come  ever  crowding  on  each 
other’s  heels.  The  shortest  day  in  alt 
Mexican  chronology  is  hoy  (to-day)  ;  the 
longest  of  all  days — so  long  that  if  all  were 
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accomplished  in  it  that  is  planned  the  sun 
would  never  set  on  it — is  manana  (to¬ 
morrow).  If  but  just  once  maflana  were 
to  be  tianslated  into  hoy,  one  would  need 
another  Joshua  to  cry  “  halt  !”  to  the 
pass^anc  of  the  sun.  But  since  Cortes  set 
what  he  deemed  a  Christian  foot  in  Vera 
Cruz,  and  again  away  before  that,  so  far 
as  one  can  learn,  from  the  days  of  Aztec 
or  earlier  and  gentler  Toltec,  hoy  never  in 
Mexican  history  has  caught  up  manana. 
Mexico  lives  and  dies  awaiting  maiiuna, 
and  so  will  continue  to  live  and  die  while 
it  is  Mexican.  The  Lieutenant  was  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule,  so  far  as  was  possible 
for  him  to  be,  being  Mexican.  The 
manana  would  in  time  arrive  when  he 
would  attend  to  the  business  of  the  uni¬ 
forms  and  of  the  fifty  two  generals. 

Now  the  trouble  at  Montezutepec  had 
occurred  on  this  wise.  The  municipal 
authorities  had  been  injudicious.  They 
had  attempted  to  enforce  some  of  the 
laws.  Naturally  this  was  resented  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Montezutepec,  who  forth¬ 
with  had  carried  the  Court  House  by  as¬ 
sault  and  put  most  of  the  offenders  to 
death  at  the  muzzle  of  the  six-shooter. 
There  was  nothing  unusual  in  this.  Each 
morning  on  rising  the  Governor  consulted 
his  opal,  as  a  kind  of  revolution  barometer, 
to  discuss  the  probabilities  of  rebellion. 
But  on  this  occasion  the  insurrectionists 
seemed  inclined  to  go  beyond  their  recog¬ 
nized  rights — and  the  Governor  sent  down 
his  Lieutenant  to  punish  them.  They  were 
in  some  force,  had  full  possession  of  the 
town,  and  would  take  a  good  deal  of  pun¬ 
ishing.  Montezutepec  is  a  fair-sized  coun¬ 
try  town,  and  the  flat  roofs  and  barred 
windows  of  the  houses  are  excellent  van¬ 
tage  posts,  as  has  been  many  times  proved 
in  Mexican  warfare.  Wherefore  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  said,  reading  from  the  depths  of  his 
opal,  “  I  perceive  Indian  warriors,  and  by 
them  the  brunt  of  the  assault  is  borne.” 

The  Lieutenant  marched  down  without 
opposition  into  the  neighborhood  of  Mon¬ 
tezutepec,  and  by  strong  threats,  small 
gifts,  and  big  promises  obtained  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  hardy  local  tribe  of  Indians. 
Ilis  plan  of  campaign  was  to  divide  forces. 
At  a  certain  time,  he  said,  the  Indians 
should  march  into  the  town  upon  the  north 
side,  while  he  with  his  men  having  made 
a  detour,  would  simultaneously  invade  the 
town  from  the  south.  So  the  two  detach¬ 
ments  parted  for  the  night  under  orders  to 
N*w  Skbus. — ^VoL.  LIV.,  No  3,  23 


make  a  joint  attack  at  daybreak  the  next 
morning.  Day,  however,  appeared  to 
have  broken  upon  the  Indians  some  hours 
or  so  earlier  than  it  broke  upon  the  Regu¬ 
lars  ;  for  though  the  former  commenced 
their  attack  according  to  orders  they 
found  themselves  in  vain  expecting  the 
assistance  of  the  military,  who  were  to 
have  taken  the  city  from  the  south.  But 
the  Lieutenant  was  not  unobservant.  It 
seemed  to  him  more  simple  to  wait  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  town  until  the  Indians  had  been 
defeated,  and  the  fighting  force  of  Monte¬ 
zutepec  had  departed  in  pursuit  of  them. 
Then  he  had  but  to  march  in,  with  all 
honors  of  war,  and  occupy  the  flat  roofs 
and  the  houses  with  the  barred  windows, 
and  the  town  and  its  vantage  points  would 
be  his. 

Matters  turned  out  much  according  to 
the  expectation  of  the  Lieutenant,  but  not 
entirely  so  ;  for  there  are  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Montezutepec,  and  a  little  to  the 
north  of  it,  the  remains  of  huge  pyramids, 
larger  than  even  that  of  Cheops.  For  this 
being  the  highest  point  of  all  the  country 
round,  and  lying  moreover  in  a  clearing  of 
the  tropical  forest,  it  naturally  was  first  to 
catch  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  ;  for 
which  reason  it  had  been  held  in  high 
honor  by  the  pious  Aztecs  as  a  favorite 
haunt  of  the  sun-god,  and  this  pyramid 
had  been  erected  by  them  to  his  glory. 
To  the  said  pyramid  then  the  Indians  re¬ 
treated,  when  the  Montezutepecans  pressed 
hard  upon  them  ;  and  there  they  stood  and 
shot,  killing  and  being  killed,  while  the 
Lieutenant  without  opposition  invested  the 
town,  until  out  of  an  original  number  of 
some  hundreds  there  remained  alive  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  one  hundred.  Of  this 
one  hundred  there  subsequently  died  of 
their  wounds  a  number  which  left  but 
fifty-two  survivors  ;  and  that  the  remnant 
were  not  killed  in  cold  blood  is  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  only  by  the  fact  that  the  Mon¬ 
tezutepecans  were  puzzled  to  know  what 
to  do  with  the  corpses  they  had,  and  did- 
not  wish  to  add  to  their  number.  To  con¬ 
firm  their  decision  the  news  arrived  of  the 
occupation  of  their  town,  from  the  other 
side,  by  the  Lieutenant.  In  fact  they 
found  him  so  completely  established  that 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  town  had 
ceased  to  be  theirs  ;  and  having  no  suffi¬ 
cient  weight  of  artillery  to  dislodge  him, 
they  adopted  the  best  possible  means  of 
coming  to  terms  by  capturing  and  handing 
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over  to  him  their  own  ringleaders,  whom 
the  Lieutenant  immediately  executed,  and 
returned  to  Mexico  city  to  report  that  jus¬ 
tice  had  been  done. 

A  }ear  later,  and  the  fifty-two  survivors 
of  the  Indians  who  had  rendered  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  what  his  report  speaks  of  as  “  some 
assistance”  in  the  affair  of  Monlczirtepec, 
are  still  waiting  till  the  manana  of  his 
promises  shall  become  the  hot/  of  their 
fulfilment.  They  are  Indians  of  a  hardy 
and  warlike  tribe — able  to  make  their 
waitings  noticeable,  wherefore  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  sits  in  the  plaza  beneath  the  ornate 
cathedral  of  San  Francisco  and  reads  vis¬ 
ions  off  his  opal  ;  and  on  the  morrow — 
the  manana  having  for  once  and  for  this 
special  object  turned  itself  into  a  hoy — 
tailors  are  instructed  to  furnish  at  the  cheap- 
e.'t  possible  cost,  fifty-two  suits  of  general- 
officers’  uniform,  to  clothe  the  compara¬ 
tive  nakedness  of  the  Indian  warriors  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Montezutepec.  In  a 
year’s  time  the  last  surviving  Indian  had 
been  appointed  a  general-officer  of  the 
Mexican  Army  with  authority  to  wear  the 
uniform  which  a  bountiful  government 
supplied  to  him,  to  draw  the  pay  (rf  he 
could  get  it),  and  take  command  of  any 
that  he  could  find  to  obey  him. 

Meanwhile  the  fifty-two  generals  sat  in 
full  uniform  at  the  fifty-two  doors  of  fifty- 
two  palmetto-reed  cabins  under  the  mighty 
trees  of  the  Mexican  forests.  Their  wives 
and  daughters  sat  around  them,  patting 
from  hand  to  band  the  iortyas  for  their 
meals.  Tlieir  little  brown  children  sprawled 
nakedly  at  their  feet.  The  tame  parrots 
sat  on  the  branches  of  the  ebony  trees  and 
wondered  at  them.  The  giant  creepers 
stretched  their  great  arms  aloft  and  wove 
themselves  into  cable-strong  lacery  over 
the  heads  of  the  generals  as  over  any 
others  of  the  tribe.  There  was  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  and  their  neighbors, 
save  perhaps  that  they  drank  more  pulque 
and  misconducted  themselves  in  rather 
more  high-toned  stylo.  But  this  did  not 
satisfy  them.  They  wanted  more  than 
this.  They  had  the  effrontery  to  ask  for 
their  pay. 

It  was  a  warm  summer,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  had  shifted  his  quarters  from  the 
city  to  Chapultepec.  He  sat  on  the  ter¬ 
race  of  this  favored  spot,  the  hill  whence 
Montezuma  was  wont  to  gaze  over  the  be¬ 
loved  city  which,  as  the  prophecies  of  the 
Fair  God  whispered  to  him,  he  was  soon 
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to  lose.  Here,  like  him,  the  Governor 
sat,  caressing  bis  blessed  opal  and  gazing 
over  the  fair  city  when  an  American  was 
brought  into  his  presence  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Stnor  Saloman  Bensadi. 

The  American  removed  a  high  hat  of 
astonishing  glossiness  in  response  to  the 
Governor’s  bow,  and  presenting  his  letter 
of  introduction,  seated  himself  upon  a 
chair  which  had  been  brought  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  command.  When  the  latter  had 
finished  the  perusal  of  Senor  Bensadi’s 
note,  he  looked  at  the  American  for  a  full 
minute  without  speaking,  and  the  glcssy- 
hatted  man  bore  the  inspection  with  the 
blandest  composure. 

The  American  had  the  appearance  of 
pictures  of  the  apostles,  though  this  of 
course  does  not  apply  to  his  dress,  which 
was  of  sombre  black  finished  off  with  elas¬ 
tic-side  boots.  His  hair,  however,  was  of 
apostolic  length,  falling  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  of  venerable  whiteness.  His  face  was 
clean  shaven  save  for  a  fringe  which  sug¬ 
gested  a  halo.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not 
an  apostle,  but  a  general — General  She'- 
drake.  “  Another  general,”  the  Governor 
commented,  ‘‘  that  makes  fifty-three.” 

“  You  have  not  adopted  the  native 
head-dress,  the  sombrero,  I  perceive,”  the 
Governor  said,  when  he  had  done  looking 
at  him. 

‘‘  No.” 

“  They  wear  them  very  low  this  year ; 
there  is  hardly  room  for  the  lace.” 

The  subject  of  sombreros  seemed  with¬ 
out  fascination  for  the  visitor.  He  did 
not  answer.  The  Governor  did  not  pursue 
the  topic. 

“  You  are  interested  in  railways,  ray 
friend,  Senor  Bensadi,  writes  me.” 

At  length  the  apostolic  visitor  spoke. 
But  before  he  did  so,  he  solemnly  stretched 
forth  his  hand,  as  though  to  take  under  its 
benediction  the  whole  valley  of  Tenoch- 
titlan. 

“  Your  Excellency,”  he  said,  savoring 
the  words  as  though  they  tasted  well  in 
his  mouth,  “  your  Excellency,  here  you 
have  a  great  country,  a  noble,  a  fair  coun¬ 
try — the  fair  roofs  and  domes,  and  mina¬ 
rets  of  Mexico — the  Venice  of  the  Az¬ 
tecs - ” 

“You  have  read  Prescott’s  Conquest  of 
Mexico  V  the  Governor  interrupted  him 
to  ask. 

The  visitor  bowed. 

“  So  have  I,”  said  the  Governor. 
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“  We  might  take  your  description  from 
that,  and  go  on.”  He  spoke  bad  Ameri¬ 
can.  The  visitor  did  not  fully  understand 
him. 

‘‘  Yonder  looms  the  great  white  cone 
of  Iztaccihuatl,  ‘  the  white  woman,’  look¬ 
ing  toward  her  lord  and  master,  Popoca- 
tapetl,  ‘  the  mountain  that  smokes - ’  ” 

“  Do  you  smoke  ?” 

The  American  shook  his  head,  but  the 
Governor  nevertheless  lighted  a  cigar. 
The  visitor  paused  and  watched  the  smoke 
begin  to  curl  round  the  Governor’s  mus¬ 
taches.  “  But,”  he  then  went  on,  in  a 
different  tone,  at  length  allowing  his  hand 
to  assume  a  more  natural  position,  “  but 
you  have  no  railways — 1  would  not  say 
none,  nay,  but  hardly  any.  That  inesti¬ 
mable  blessing,  however,”  he  said,  rising 
proudly,  and  tapping  himself  upon  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  frock  coat,  ‘‘  that  in¬ 
estimable  blessing  I  am  able  to  give  you  ” 

The  Governor  understood  him  sufficient¬ 
ly  well  to  draw  out  the  magic  opal  and 
become  absorbed  in  its  depths.  When 
the  General  had  spoken  for  some  five  min¬ 
utes  more  to  the  same  purpose,  his  Excel¬ 
lency  began  to  speak  likewise.  The 
American  listened  respectfully,  and  the 
Governor  read  the  vision  :  “  I  see  dread¬ 
ful  things  happening — things  that  require 
my  presence  within  the  house.  You  will 
forgive  me,  I  know,  when  I  say  good- 
by/' 

I,  “  What  a  magnificent  opal,”  the  Ameri¬ 
can  observed.  ‘‘My  friend,  Senor  Ben- 
sadi,  has  some  very  fine  ones.” 

“  This  one  has  been  blessed,”  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  said  gravely,  as  if  rebuking  the  im¬ 
plied  comparison.  “  Pray  inspect  the 
palace,  the  grounds,  the  giant  cypresses,” 
he  continue^,  courteously.  “You  may 
see  traces  of  the  bath  which  Montezuma 
carved  out  of  the  living  rock,  and  Aztec 
hieroglyphs.  You  may  also  find  crowns 
of  hats  without  the  brim,  brims  of  hats 
without  the  crown,  old  preserved  meat 
cans  and  old  boots,  all  bearing  signs  of  a 
high  antiquity,  but  clearly  belonging  to  a 
later  civilization  than  the  Aztec.  There  is 
also  a  well-preserved  aqueduct.  Good- 
by.” 

“  A  singular  man,”  the  American  re¬ 
flected,  as  he  drove  back,  past  the  statues 
of  the  Montezumas,  and  re-entered,  by  way 
of  the  Alameda,  the  city  of  Mexico. 
“  But,”  he  mentally  added,  as  he  alight¬ 
ed  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Iturbide  Hotel, 


“lam  not  much  nearer  getting  a  conces¬ 
sion  for  a  railroad.” 

When  the  Governor  went  into  his  study 
the  Lieutenant  was  there  writing. 

“  There  is  another  general,”  he  said  ; 

“  an  American  this  time.’  ’ 

The  Lieutenant  did  not  answer,  but 
ceased  writing  in  order  to  listen  with  at¬ 
tention  to  the  words  of  his  superior. 

“  There  are  too  many  generals  in  Mexi¬ 
co,”  the  latter  went  on. 

Still  the  Lieutenant  did  not  answer. 
Perhaps  he  was  thinking  that  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  remark  boded  ill  for  his  own  chances. 

It  seemed  that  the  other’s  thought  had 
forecasted  the  possibility  of  this  reflection, 
for  his  next  words  were  : — “  Unless  we  re¬ 
move  a  few,  promotion  in  the  higher  ranks 
seems  at  a  standstill.  Listen,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  fiercely,  as  if  the  Lieutenant  had 
been  constantly  interrupting  him.  “  While 
yonder  American  was  speaking  of  childish 
things,  I  read  a  vision  in  my  opal.”  He 
went  to  the  window  and  paused  a  moment, 
looking  out  on  the  infantry  and  field-guns 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  on  the 
mounted  sentries  here  and  there  visible 
among  the  great  cypress  trees  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock  on  which  the  palace  was  built. 
Then  he  looked  over  the  tree-tops  away  to 
the  white  city,  and  then  began  speaking  in 
a  dreamy  voice — “  I  saw  a  banquet,  there 
were  above  a  hundred  guests,  one  hundred 
and  four  to  be  precise.  One  half  of  these 
were  in  the  uniform  of  general  officers, 
but  their  hue  was  swarthy.  They  sat 
alternately  with  soldiers  of  common  rank, 
but  of  fairer  face.  And  the  banquet  went 
merrily  until  the  dessert — then  all  was 
confusion.  Can  you  interpret  the  vision  ?” 

The  Lieutenant  laughed  a  low  apprecia¬ 
tive  chuckle.  “It  is  a  funny  opal,”  he 
said.  “  I  will  start  mahana  (to-morrow).’  ’ 

A  fortnight  later  the  hearts  of  the  fifty - 
two  generals  at  the  fifty  two  doors  of  the 
palmetto-reed  huts  were  cheered  to  receive 
an  invitation  from  the  Governor’s  Lieu¬ 
tenant  to  a  great  banquet  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Montezutepec.  “  It  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Government,”  the  invita¬ 
tion  said,  “  in  recognition  of  their  noble 
patience  in  awaiting  tbe  arrears  of  pay, 
which  had  unaccountably  miscarried,  to 
show  its  appreciation  by  requiting  them  in 
such  full  manner  that  they  should  never 
hereafter  utter  a  word  of  complaint  against 
its  generosity.  To  inaugurate  this  great 
consummation  the  Lieutenant  on  behalf  of 
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the  Government  had  the  highest  pleasure 
in  inviting  them  one  and  all  to  a  banquet, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  they  should  re¬ 
ceive  full  quittance.”  There  was  great 
rejoicing  in  the  palmetto-reed  huts,  and 
the  parrots  chattered  more  volubly,  and 
the  women  patted  the  tortyas  more  vigor¬ 
ously,  and  the  generals  quaffed  \\\e  pulquh 
more  voluptuously — in  order  to  get  them¬ 
selves  into  training  for  the  banquet  on  the 
morrow. 

And  on  the  morrow  they  fared  to  the 
feast,  and  each  Indian  general  was  seated 
beside  a  Spanish-Mexican  private  soldier, 
and  took  no  offence,  because  of  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  banquet  and  of  the  receipt  of 
pay.  They  feasted  gloriously,  and  in 
heads  unaccustomed  to  anything  but 
pulque,  the  aguadiente  of  the  white  man 
wrought  strange  visions,  until  at  a  certain 
stage  of  the  dessert  the  Lieutenant  gave 
the  word  for  rendering  to  the  generals  their 
quittance  in  full,  whereupon  each  white 
man  turned  to  his  swarthy  neighbor  on 
the  left-hand  side,  and  saying  with  Span¬ 
ish  courtesy,  “  Will  you  take  some 
cheese  ?”  drove  his  dagger  home  into  the 
Indian’s  heart.  And  for  the  fifty-two  Ind¬ 
ian  generals,  alone  in  all  Mexico,  there 
was  no  manana. 

In  a  few  days  the  Governor  received 
from  the  Lieutenant  a  report  of  an  at¬ 
tempted  insurrection  which  had  taken  place 
among  the  Indians  near  Montczutepcc,  but 
had  been  promptly  put  down  by  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  fifty-two  of  the  ringleaders. 
“  lie  is  a  faithful  servant,”  the  Governor 
said,  with  a  gentle  sigh  of  relief.  ‘‘  So 
much  for  the  fifty -two  generals.  Now  I 
can  give  my  attention  to  the  fifty-third.” 

During  these  days  the  American  had 
not  ceased  to  call  upon  the  Governor  at 
such  short  intervals  as  he  deemed  prudent, 
to  renew  his  solicitations  about  the  con¬ 
cession  of ‘the  railroad.  The  Governor, 
however,  had  invariably  spoken  the  fatal 
word  maHana,  and  the  American  general 
began  to  fear  that  the  mafiana  would  never 
translate  itself  into  hoy.  On  the  return  of 
the  Lieutenant  from  paying  off  their  ar¬ 
rears  to  the  fifty-two  Indians  near  Monte- 
zutepec,  there  were  walking  under  the 
palms  of  the  Alameda,  the  Governor,  the 
Lieutenant,  General  Sheldrake,  and  Senor 
Saloman  Bcnsadi.  They  had  been  watch¬ 
ing  with  interest  the  bright  birds  in  the 
open  air  aviary,  and  the  deer  in  the  en¬ 


closure,  w'hcn  the  American  reverted  to 
the  subject  of  his  visit. 

“  I  should  like  to  tell  you,”  Senor  Ben- 
sadi  was  saying,  “  a  story  of  a  nest  of 
mocking-birds  which - ” 

‘‘  Speaking  about  railroads,”  the  Ameri¬ 
can  interrupted,  turning  to  the  Governor. 
But  he  in  his  turn  was  interrupted — 

“  Speaking  about  railroads,”  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  echoed.  “  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
the  story  of  the  American  railroads.  Let 
us  sit  down.” 

They  sat  on  benches  in  the  shade. 
Workpeople  in  poncho  or  scrape  sauntered 
past  them  ;  on  the  carriage  road  before 
the  houses  an  occasional  hidalgo,  seated 
very  erect  on  his  unshod  horse,  ambled 
noiselessly  over  the  mesquite  pavement  to 
the  city.  Farther  away  the  noise  of  the 
carriages  was  indistinctly  heard. 

“George  Washington,”  said  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  drawing  the  blessed  opal  from  his 
pocket  and  reverently  gazing  into  its 
depths.  “  was  the  father  of  his  people  and 
George  Washington  could  not  tell  a  lie. 
We  know  that  it  was  true  because  he  told 
us  so  himself,  and  he  was  a  man  who  could 
not  tell  a  lie.” 

“  That  was  when  he  was  quite  a  little 
boy,”  General  Sheldrake  observed.  “  He 
grew  more  intelligent  afterward.” 

“  Epimenides  the  Cretan  said  that  all 
Cretans  were  liars,”  Senor  Bensadi  inter¬ 
posed. 

“  I  do  not  see  that  that  has  anything  to 
do  with  George  Washington,”  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  replied,  “  One  of  your  finest  writ¬ 
ers  has  said,  ‘  I  know  he  was  a  gentleman 
for  he  told  me  so  himself,  and  he  would 
not  tell  a  lie  about  a  little  matter  like  that.’ 
Of  course  this  was  not  with  any  reference 
to  George  Washington,  but  jt  illustiates 
my  position.  But  what  I  was  going  to 
say  was  that  though  he  was  the  father  of 
his  people  he  does  not  seem  to  have  trans¬ 
mitted  his  incapacity  to  his  children. 
Perhaps  it  will  reappear  in  the  next  gen¬ 
eration.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make 
upon  the  tendency  of  hereditary  traits  to 
skip  a  generation  ?”  he  inquired  of  the 
Lieutenant. 

“  No  ;  none.  ” 

“  There  has  been  more  than  one  genera¬ 
tion  since  the  time  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton,”  Senor  Bensadi  suggested. 

“  Ah,  true,”  said  the  Governor,  “  then 
we  will  leave  George  Washington  ;  but 
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the  story,  as  I  read  it,  is  this.  It  occurred 
to  certain  gentlemen  living  in  a  town, 
which  we  may  leave  in  its  obscurity  on 
the  Pacific,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  town  to  promote  a  railroad  to  run 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Their  motives  were  purely  philanthiopic 
— or  they  said  so  themselves,  and  again 
they  would  not  have  told  a  lie  about  a  lit¬ 
tle  matter  like  that.  So  they  approached 
the  State  Legislature,  with  which  they  had 
influence,  and  said,  ‘  We  regard  it  in  the 
light  of  a  public  duty  to  do  all  that  in  us 
lies  toward  the  building  of  a  railroad  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — the  advantages 
of  commerce,  and  so  forth.’  We  need 
not  follow  out  all  the  reasons  which  these 
philanthropic  men  adduced  for  their  phil¬ 
anthropy.” 

“  Certainly  not,”  the  Lieutenant  inter¬ 
posed. 

“  ‘  Therefore,’  the  philanthropists  con¬ 
tinued,  ‘  we  ask  only  that  you  should  give 
us  so  much  per  mile  for  the  construction 
of  the  railroad,  as  well  as  every  alternate 
section  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  ’  (a 
section  I  need  hardly  tell  you  is  640 
acres),  ‘  and  we,  in  return,  will  undertake 
to  build  you  this  road.’  Well,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  agreed  to  the  proposal.  The  ‘  so 
much  ’  per  mile  for  which  the  philanthro¬ 
pists  had  bargained  tinned  out  to  be  about 
twice  as  much  per  mile  as  the  construction 
of  the  railroad  cost.  The  alternate  sections 
turned  out  to  be  of  enormous  value,  with 
the  railroad  running  through  them.  Thus 
the  country  was  opened  for  Eastern  capi¬ 
tal,  the  philanthropists  became  men  of 
such  wealth  that  the  name  of  millionaire 
failed  to  designate  them,  and  thus  we  see 
that  philanthropy  never  fails  of  its  due  re¬ 
ward.”  The  Governor  paused,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  all  his  hearers  knew  that 
there  was  more  to  follow.  Seeing  their 
silently  expectant  attitudes,  he  continued  : 
‘‘It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
virtue  that  it  constantly  extends  its  sphere. 
The  philanthropists  did  not  feel  that  they 
had  done  enough.  Having  built  this  road 
by  the  aid  of  the  State,  and  having  profit¬ 
ably  sold  its  bonds,  they  found  themselves 
in  possession  of  sufficient  capital  to  build 
a  railroad  upon  their  own  account.  This 
road  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  pre¬ 
viously  built  railroad,  and  they  were  thus 
enabled  to  supply  the  public  with  the 
blessings  of  a  competitive  system  of  rail¬ 
roads  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  —in 


which  philanthropic  enterprise  it  was 
found,  as  before,  that  philanthropic  virtue 
was  not  its  own  (and  its  only)  reward.” 

This  time  he  ceased  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  indicate  that  he  had  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  narrative.  There  was  a  mo¬ 
mentary  pause.  Then  the  American  said  : 
‘‘  Excuse  me,  but  in  what  way  has  this  a 
bearing  upon  the  proposal  that  I  have 
brought  before  you  ?” 

‘‘  Merely  as  showing,”  replied  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  replacing  the  opal  in  his  pocket, 
‘‘  that  railroads  are  not  always  built  purely 
in  the  interests  of  the  travelling  or  trading 
public.” 

‘‘  Would  you  be  kind  enough,”  the 
American  asked,  “  to  lend  me  your  opal 
for  a  few  minutes  ?  I  am  curious  to  see 
whether  I  could  read  a  vi.sion  off  it.” 

After  a  moment’s  reflection  the  Gover¬ 
nor  rather  reluctantly  drew  the  stone  from 
his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  General  Shel¬ 
drake. 

The  American  gazed  awhile  into  the 
translucency  of  the  blessed  gem.  “  I  read 
from  it,”  he  said  at  length,  “  a  vision 
which  we  may  call  ‘  The  Story  of  the  Man 
who  knew  his  Price.’  A  certain  man  was 
commissioned  by  the  government  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  state  to  travel  around  and  report  upon 
the  working  of  the  licensing  laws.  He 
was  an  honest  man - ” 

“  Was  he  a  friend  of  yours  ?”  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  asked,  but  General  Sheldrake  paid 
no  attention  to  the  question. 

“  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  when  he 
had  been  absent  a  week  or  two  he  wrote 
to  the  Board  by  whom  he  had  been  com¬ 
missioned  as  follows  :  ‘  On  my  arrival  at 
the  town  of  A - I  was  offered  ten  thou¬ 

sand  dollars  to  frame  my  report  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  those  w’ho  would 

have  bought  me.  At  the  town  of  B - 

I  was  offered  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

At  C - I  was  offered  thirty  thousand 

dollars  ;  at  D -  forty  thousand  ;  at 

E - fifty  thousand.  On  each  of  these 

cities  I  now  beg  to  hand  you  my  report, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  would  ask  you  to 
recall  me,  and  to  send  some  one  else  to 
report  upon  the  other  cities  of  the  state, 
/or  they  have  very  nearly  reached  my 
price.'  ” 

‘‘  From  which  we  are  to  infer?” — the 
Governor  said  interrogatively,  as  the 
American  thus  concluded  his  story. 

‘‘That  every  man  has  his  price,”  the 
latter  answered,  looking  into  the  Gover- 
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nor’s  eagle-eyes  as  he  handed  him  back 
the  opal. 

“  Yes,”  the  Governor  replied,  returning 
his  gaze  with  interest.  ‘‘  Every  man  has 
his  price.  But  some  men’s  price  is  hard 
to  reach.” 

After  this.  General  Sheldrake  bought  a 
tract  of  land  very  cheap,  yet  at  a  price 
which  Senor  Bensadi  laughed  at  him 
about,  for  it  was  in  the  alkali  desert  and 
would  grow  nothing — so  at  least  Senor 
Bensadi  maintained,  but  General  Sheldrake 
said  it  was  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  and  that 
he  would  make  his  money  off  it,  with  in¬ 
terest.  So  he  built  a  house  and  lived 
there,  and  occasionally  came  into  the  city 
to  see  Senor  Bensadi,  or  to  try  to  persuade 
the  Governor  to  his  own  views  about  the 
railroad. 

Now  it  was  the  Governor’s  habit  to 
drive  out.  some  three  or  four  days  in  the 
week,  generally  with  his  Lieutenant,  and 
the  most  favorite  of  his  drives  was  to  that 
tree  of  sad  memories,  the  triste  noche  tree, 
under  whose  shade  the  indomitable  Cortes 
is  reported  to  have  wept  on  the  night  of 
his  expulsion  from  the  city  of  the  Monte- 
zumas.  And  on  one  occasion  of  these 
drives  the  Governor  passed  near  the  house 
of  General  Sheldrake,  and  he  bade  the 
coachman  pull  up,  and  smiled  at  what  he 
saw  being  done  there,  for  there  was  great 
activity,  and  mules  were  coming  and  going 
from  the  river-bed,  bringing  loam  and  put¬ 
ting  it  into  pits  dug  here  and  there  in  the 
alkali  ground.  And  the  Governor  looked 
thoughtfully  into  his  opal  and  for  the  first 
time  began  to  ask  himself  whether  the 
American  were  more  knave  or  fool  ;  for  if 
this  were  knavery  it  was  hard  to  see  to 
what  end  it  tended. 

In  a  few  months  the  patch  bought  by 
General  Sheldrake  in  the  desert  was  green 
with  pumpkin  vines,  which  grow,  when 
they  grow  at  all,  so  fast  that  one  can  all 
but  sec  them  doing  it.  It  was,  as  he  had 
told  Senor  Bensadi,  an  oasis  in  the  desert, 
and  he  asked  Senor  Bensadi  to  come  out 
and  stay  with  him,  and  the  man  from  the 
city  was  exceedingly  surprised  by  what  he 
saw.  “  Really,”  he  said,  “  I  had  no  idea 
that  this  alkali  land  could  be  made  so  fer¬ 
tile.” 

But  the  other  said.  Yes  ;  that  he  had 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  of  alkali  (as 
indeed  he  should,  for  he  was  raised  in 
Arizona),  and  that  he  had  often  noticed 
that  where  there  was  a  patch  of  fair  land, 
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with  alkali  about,  that  patch  was  extraor¬ 
dinarily  fertile.  “  It  seems,”  he  said, 
“  as  if  that  patch  had,  as  it  were,  sapped 
the  fertile  qualities  of  all  the  surrounding 
land,  and  concentrated  them  in  itself.” 

And  Senor  Bensadi  said,  ‘‘  Oh  yes,” 
though  for  all  he  understood  of  it  he  might 
equally  well  have  answered  “  Oh  no,” 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

In  a  few  months  more  General  Shel¬ 
drake  started  from  his  ranche  as  the  dawn 
was  bathing  in  losy  light  the  snowy  heads 
of  Popocatapetl  and  his  spouse.  He  rode 
thoughtfully  through  the  cactus  and  the 
mesquite  bu.sh,  and  arrived  in  the  city  be- 
fore  the  sun  was  hot.  He  came  into  the 
stifling  little  store  where  Senor  Bensadi  sat 
among  his  opals,  his  feather-work,  his 
broideries,  bis  Mexican  silver-work,  and 
all  his  antiques.  He  declined  a  glass  of 
vermouth  which  his  friend  thoughtfully 
offered  him  ;  his  normal  volubility  had 
deserted  him,  he  seemed  like  a  man  with 
whom  the  world  was  going  amiss.  He 
despaired  of  getting  his  concession  for  the 
railroad. 

Senor  Bensadi  discussed  commerce  and 
art.  ”  Things  are  going  well  with  us,” 
he  said.  “  Jewels  are  coming  in  well, 
and  going  out  well.  Above  all,  we  have 
made  many  improvements  during  the  last 
year  or  two  in  the  manufacture  of  an¬ 
tiques.” 

“You  have  some  fine  opals,”  the 
American  said,  looking  round  him,  “  but 
none  quite  so  fine  as  the  Governor’s.” 

“  Ah,”  the  Senor  answered,  with  a 
glance  of  doubtful  significance.  “  His, 
you  see,  has  been  blessed.” 

“  Hum  !”  said  the  American,  equally 
doubtfully.  “  Now’what  is  the  meaning  of 
this  visioning  and  sight-seeing  in  this 
blessed  opal,  anyway  ?” 

“  Well,”  Senor  Bensadi  said,  “  no 
question  has  been  more  discussed  in  Mexico 
than  that  which  you  have  just  asked  me. 
How  much  does  the  Governor  see,  or  does 
he  believe  he  sees,  and  how  much  does  he 
only  make-believe  to  see  ?  He  is  a  pious 
man,  my  friend,  as  we  all  are,  and  most 
undoubtedly  he  had  this  opal  blessed,  and 
values  it  sacredly.  And  in  the  East  there 
have  always  been  traditions  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous  visions  in  the  depths  of  the  opal — for 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see.  But  there 
are  also  many  in  Mexico— Sadducees  and 
sceptics — who  declare  that  it  is  all  a  make- 
believe  of  the  Governor’s.  That  instead 
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of  giving  a  direct  command,  which  might 
involve  responsibility,  he  does  but  road 
off  some  fairy  tale  or  parable  which  that 
Lieutenant  (who  understands  him  as  if  he 
were  his  familiar  spirit)  interprets  and 
executes.  That  is  what  some  say.  I  do 
not  know  which  say  the  truth.  For  me, 

I  say  nothing.” 

“  Hum  !”  said  the  American  again. 
“  But  tell  me — you  surely  do  not  believe 
at  all  in  this  miraculous  power  that  they 
attiibute  to  the  opal  ?” 

“  They  are  funny  things,  my  friend, 
these  opals,”  he  answered,  a  little  uneasily. 
“  They  make  funny  eyes  at  night,  when 
you  come  into  this  store”  (he  was  whisper- 
ing)  “  with  the  moonlight  playing  on  to 
them.  It  would  take  a  bold  burglar  to 
rob  this  store,  I  think.  But  some  of  them 
are  not  the  real  opal — there  are  shrikes  and 
there  are  mocking-birds.” 

‘‘  How  do  you  say  1” 

“  I  mean  there  are  opals  and  there  are 
onyxes.  All  that  pass  for  opals  are  not 
opals  at  all.” 

“  Then  what  are  you  talking  about 
mocking-birds  ?” 

”  Ah,  my  friend,  did  I  not  tell  you  that 
story  ?  I  call  it  the  Story  of  the  Nest  of 
Mocking-birds.  It  is  written  on  the  sad¬ 
dest  page  of  my  life’s  history.  They  are 
beautiful  birds,  mocking-birds,  are  they 
not  ?  And  such  a  lovely  note,  so  rich,  so 
full  !  Such  a  power  as  they  have,  loo,  of 
weaving  into  their  own  wonderful  song 
each  sound  they  hear — a  horse  neighing, 
a  baby  crying — no  mattter  how  homely 
the  sound  they  (ill  it  full  of  melody,  while 
they  preserve  the  imitation  and  make  it  fit 
into  their  own  harmony.  I  am  a  great 
lover  of  birds.  It  has  been  ray  dream  to 
go  back  some  time  to  my  native  country, 
there  to  hear  the  skylark  sing,  the  bird  of 
Burns,  of  Wordsworth.  I,  as  I  need 
hardly  say,  am  a  Scotsman.” 

‘‘  A  what  ?”  the  General  asked,  aston¬ 
ished. 

“  A  Scotsman,  of  course,”  Senor  Ben- 
sadi  said,  with  mutual  astonishment  at  the 
other’s  surprise.  ‘‘  I  need  scarcely  remind 
you  of  those  famous  names  Ben  More, 
Ben  Nevis,  or  Ben  Lomond,  to  show  you 
how  common  a  prefix  is  that  which  ray 
own  name  bears.  My  ancestors  used  to 
roam  the  Highlands - ” 

‘‘  Of  Mount  Siuai.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon  ?” 

“  I  did  not  speak,”  said  the  Gen¬ 


eral.  “  At  least  it  was  nothing  impor¬ 
tant.” 

“  To  return  to  our  mocking-birds,”  the 
Scotsm^ln  resumed.  “  I  was  in  love — 
deeply,  devotedly  in  love — for,  as  a  com¬ 
patriot  has  said  to  me,  ‘  When  a  Scotsman 
loves,  he  loves  to  distraction  ;  and  when  a 
Scotsman  drinks,  he  drinks  to  despera¬ 
tion.’  But  I  will  spare  you  my  distrac¬ 
tions.  I  loved  her.  I  spoke  to  her  oft«  n 
— in  fervent  words — of  the  song  of  the 
mocking-bird.  She  was  a  Chicago  girl. 
Yes,”  he  went  on  hurriedly  and  fiercely, 
catching  the  other’s  eye,  ‘‘  her  feet  were 
large,  but  I  loved  every  inch  of  them.  I 
believe  I  often  tried,  by  humming,  to  give 
her  some  idea  of  the  mocking-bird’s  song  ; 
but  she  said  that  even  so  ^he  could  scarce¬ 
ly  realize  it.  Then  it  occurred  to  me — 
oh,  brilliant  conception — to  send  her  a 
nest  of  young  mocking-birds.  I  found 
the  nest  myself.  Ah  !  that  was  the  mis¬ 
take  I  made  in  the  excess  of  my  ardor.  I 
should  have  let  some  one  else  find  it  for 
me.  But  I  sent  them  to  her,  by  special 
messenger,  and  had  the  happiness  of  hear¬ 
ing  that  they  had  arrived  safely  and  that 
they  were  doing  well.  By  degrees  her 
letters  grew  colder.  Some  one  had  in¬ 
spired  her  perchance,  I  thought,  with  sus¬ 
picions  to  my  disadvantage.  The  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  ‘  dear  little  mocking-birds  ’ 
grew  less  frequent  ;  but  at  length  I  got  a 
letter  which  w'as  full  of  mocking-birds. 
(I  speak  metaphorically,  you  will  under¬ 
stand.)  She  said  the  birds  would  not 
sing,  and  would  eat  nothing  but  raw  meat. 
I  wrote  back  and  said  it  was  not  the  sea¬ 
son  for  their  singing,  and  that  the  change 
of  climate  would  naturally  make  them 
want  strong  nourishing  food.  But  I  grew 
madly  uneasy.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  at  last  I  rushed  to  Chicago.  Imagine 
my  feelings,  my  friend,  my  suspicions 
were  all  too  fully  realized.  They  were 
there  in  full  blatant  health,  accursed  de¬ 
stroyers  of  my  happiness,  with  hooked 
beaks,  eating  meat  like  cannibals — my 
beautiful  mocking-birds  were  simply  un¬ 
mitigated  sliiikes  !” 

”  And  the  sequel  ?”  General  Sheldrake 
asked,  as  the  other  paused. 

“The  sequel!”  he  said,  in  painful 
gasps.  “The  sequel  is,  that  I  remain  a 
bachelor.” 

“  I  sec,”  said  the  General,  “  you  are  a 
shrike,  instead  of  a  mocking-bird.” 

Senor  Bensadi  smiled  in  mournful  ap- 
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predation  of  hia  friend’s  humor.  “  Yes,” 
he  added,  ‘‘  an  onyx  instead  of  an  opal.” 

‘‘  By  the  by,”  Geneial  Sheldrake  said, 
‘‘  in  my  sympathy  for  you  I  was  nearly 
forgetting  the  object  of  my  visit.  I  have 
discovered,”  he  continued,  drawing  within 
confidential  whisper  range,  “  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  another  oasis.  It  is  within  thiee 
leagues  of  that  one  which  you  saw  smiling 
like  a  garden.  Unhappily  1  have  not  the 
money  to  buy  or  open  it  up.  But  it  is  a 
tract  of  unexampled  fertility.  I  have  so 
great  confidence  in  it  that  if  you  will  ad¬ 
vance  me  the  money  on  mortgage  of  that 
property,  which  you  have  already  seen,  I 
will  willingly  pay  you  fifteen  per  cent.” 

“  Certainly,  my  friend,  certainly.  The 
interest  is  fair,. and  the  security  is  good, 
for  I  have  seen  it  with  inv  eyes  ;  it  re¬ 
mains  to  consider  at  what  rate  we  should 
value  the  property.” 

And  the  business  between  them  was 
concluded  in  fewer  hours  than  a  Mexican 
would  have  needed  mananas. 

The  Governor  and  his  Lieutenant  were 
sitting,  a  few  mananas  after  this,  on  the 
seat  beneath  the  old  cathedral,  with  the 
perfume  of  the  violets  in  the  flower-market 
wafted  to  them  and  the  humming-birds 
poising  themselves  over  the  palm-trees, 
just  as  they  were  seated  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  read  from  his  opal  the  first  vision  of 
the  fifty-two  generals.  The  Governor  was 
talking  and  the  Lieutenant  was  listening 
in  absent-minded  obedience  when  a  som¬ 
brero  came  to  a  halt  before  them  and  was 
perceived  to  shade  the  dark  features  and 
S3me  of  the  portly  person  of  Seilor  Salo- 
rnan  Bensadi.  The  Senor  expressed  his 
gr  rtification  at  seeing  the  Governor  in  such 
good  health,  and  observed  that  all  things 
indicated  that  their  friend  in  common. 
General  Sheldrake,  proposed  to  make 
Mexico  for  a  while  his  home. 

‘‘  Indeed,”  said  the  Governor.  “  May 
one  ask  on  what  you  base  that  inference  ?” 

”  On  the  fact  that  I  have  recently  fur¬ 
nished  him  on  friendly  terms  with  a  sum 
of  money  for  the  purchase  of  some  more 
land.” 

‘‘  Indeed,”  the  Governor  replied  again. 
”  Now  I  should  have  inferred,  on  the  con- 
trary,  that  the  fact  of  owing  money  in  a 
certain  city  would  rather  have  the  tendency 
to  make  the  borrower  desire  to  leave  that 
city.  But  doubtless  you  know  your 
friend,  beyond  question,  a  man  of  the 
highest  honor.” 
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”  I  said  friendly  terms,  your  Excel¬ 
lency  ;  but  that  was  not  to  say  without 
security.  Oh  no  1  That  eligible  and  fer¬ 
tile  garden  which  the  General  has  plant¬ 
ed—” 

‘‘  In  the  alkali  desert !” 

”  Precisely  ;  but  his  oasis  flourishes 
like  a  bay  tree — ” 

‘‘  Pardon  my  interrupting  you,”  said 
the  Governor,  who  for  the  last  few  seconds 
had  been  questioning  the  profundities  of 
the  blessed  opal.  ”  With  your  kind  per¬ 
mission  I  would  like  to  expound  to  you  a 
vision  that  I  see  here,  and  which  I  may 
call  the  Story  of  the  Pumpkin  Vines.  I 
see  a  man  of  apostolic  countenance  direct¬ 
ing  certain  agricultural  operations  in  the 
alkali  desert.  I  see  mules  coming  from 
the  river  bank  bearing  loads  of  loamy 
earth,  which  are  discharged  into  large 
holes  dug  in  the  alkali  ground.  Again, 
and  I  see  a  planting  of  seeds  in  the  holes 
so  prepared  among  the  alkali.  Again,  and 
I  see  the  spreading  limbs  of  the  pumpkin 
vines,  and  behold  they  have  covered  all 
the  alkali  ground,  and  the  apostolic  man’s 
patch  smiles  like  a  verdant  garden.  Again, 
and  I  see  the  apostolic  man  displaying  his 
work  proudly  to  a  sombreroed,  dark-visaged 
man  of  tine  full  habit.  Again,  and  I  sec 
the  dark-visaged  man  of  full  habit  handing 
money  to  the  apostolic  man  and  receiving 
in  exchange  a  legal  document.  Again, 
and  I  see  the  apostolic  man  leaving  his 
house  and  garden.  Ilis  house  is  stripped 
bare.  The  pumpkin  vines  have  withered 
down,  and  the  ground  is  again  bare  alkali. 
He  is  leaving  with  all  his  household  goods. 
Again,  and  I  see  the  dark-visaged  man  in 
fury — but  no,  that  is  enough.” 

”  Great  heaven  !”  exclaimed  Setior 
Bensadi.  “  Do  you  mean  to  say  you 
think  the  General  would  have  left  me — 
would  have  deceived  me-rleft  me  to  fore¬ 
close  on  worthless  land  V  ’ 

“  The  General !”  the  Governor  echoed, 
with  every  accent  of  surprise.  ”  What 
general  ?  Did  I  mention  a  general  ?”  he 
asked,  turning  to  the  Lieutenant. 

”  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.” 

“  Understand,  sir,”  the  Governor  con¬ 
tinued,  turning  with  fury  to  Senor  Salo- 
man  Bensadi,  ‘‘  I  made  reference  to  no 
general.  I  did  but  favor  you  with  a  read¬ 
ing  of  a  vision  from  my  sacred  opal.  I 
will  wish  you  good  morning.” 

Stiior  Saloman  Bensadi  was  a  very  sad 
Scotsman  as  he  stood,  on  the  manana,  in 
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the  alkali  desert  surveying  a  few  withered 
steins  of  pumpkin  vines  and  a  dismantled 
wooden  house,  the  late  residence  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Sheldrake,  who,  as  impiiiies  in  the 
city  had  shown  him,  had  been  recalled  by 
urgent  business  to  America  on  the  previous 
day.  The  Stnor  left  his  buggy  and  ham¬ 
mered  at  the  door  of  the  wooden  house, 
with  no  avail.  None  answered.  With  a 
bar  of  the  snake  fence  which  bad  inclosed 


the  once  verdant  pumpkin  patch  he  broke 
the  poor  lock.  The  room  was  as  bare  as 
the  desert.  It  was  not  even  relieved  by 
cactus  or  mesquite  scrub.  Only  behind 
the  door  was  pinned  a  sheet  of  paper  head¬ 
ed  “To  Senor  Saloman  Bensadi,”  and, 
underneath  the  legend,  “  Is  it  mocking¬ 
birds  or  shrikes?’’ — Macmillan's  Maga¬ 
zine. 


SELF-TORMENTORS. 


No  one  can  read  the  Life  of  either  Mr. 
or  Mrs.  Carlyle  without  being  struck  by 
the  extraordinary  genius  for  self-torment¬ 
ing  which  both  these  remarkable  persons 
possessed.  Not  that  we  mean  to  impute 
it  to  cither  of  them  that  there  was  any 
supeitluity  of  naughtiness  in  the  torment 
indicted.  Neither  of  them  could  have 
given  up  the  practice '|at  will.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  each  alike  was  all  com¬ 
pact,  secured  this  self-tormenting  as  in¬ 
evitably  as  an  exposed  nerve  secures  an¬ 
guish,  or  a  gouty  constitution  secures 
irritability  of  temper.  It  is  quite  a  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  self-tormentors  are 
usually  at  all  more  responsible  for  the  mis¬ 
ery  the  conflicting  elements  of  their  con¬ 
stitution  entail  upon  them,  than  they  are 
for  the  hardships  inflicted  by  a  severe  cli¬ 
mate  or  a  revolutionary  war.  We  might  as 
w’cll  assume  that  a  man  who  frets  himself  to 
flddlestrings  like  Carlyle  could,  if  he  chose, 
be  tranquil  and  placid,  as  that  a  man  whohas 
had  curvature  of  the  spine  from  his  birth 
could,  if  he  chose,  be  vigorous  and  athletic. 
Incompatible  elements  within  the  mind 
are  no  less  involuntary,  and  often  much 
more  oppressive,  than  incompatible  ele¬ 
ments  within  the  body.  Carlyle  had  a 
powerful  imagination,  and  a  very  impatient 
and  titful  temper.  He  anticipated  evil  ; 
his  vivid  imagination  exaggerated  it  ten¬ 
fold  when  it  did  come  upon  him  ;  he 
wrestled  with  it  with  a  fury  that  only  made 
it  a  thousand  times  more  galling.  He 
could  not  bear  to  submit,  and  he  dashed 
himself  against  the  bars  of  his  cage  like  an 
untamable  hyena.  It  was  not  he  that 
tormented  himself  so  much  as  his  irritable 
imagination  which  tormented  him  for  not 
conquering  an  enemy  whom  he  could  only 
conquer  by  submitting  to  defeat,  ami  recog¬ 
nizing  that  in  submission  was  the  true  vic¬ 


tory.  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  both  the  eager 
and  proud  temper  of  a  man,  and  the  fine 
and  sensitive  tenderness  of  a  woman,  in¬ 
dissolubly  united  within  her,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  the  man  in  her  rebelled 
against  that  which  the  woman  in  her 
craved,  while  the  woman  in  her  shrank 
from  that  which  the  man  in  her  resolved 
on.  No  mental  constitution  more  happily 
adapted  for  self-torment  could  have  been 
conceived.  There  was  a  constant  struggle 
in  her  as  of  fire  with  water,  the  fiame  hiss¬ 
ing  against  the  stream  which  extinguished 
it,  and  the  water  drying  up  under  the 
flame.  No  wonder  that  she  was  unhappy  ; 
the  only  wonder  is,  that  she  did  not  much 
sooner  succumb  to  what  St.  Paul  calls  the 
war  in  her  members.  Neither  of  these 
skilful  self-tormentors,  who  were  always 
preaching  renunciation,  knew  how  to  re¬ 
nounce,  at  least  till  they  had  striven  fierce¬ 
ly  against  the  bare  idea  of  renunciation  for 
many  weary  years.  Yet  they  were  not  the 
worst  of  self-tormentors,  for  they  did  ap¬ 
parently  both  learn  in  the  end  something 
of  the  secret  of  resignation,  and  did  not 
pass  out  of  the  world  like  mere  helpless 
self-tormentors, — like  Swift,  for  example, 
— with  rage  and  despair  in  their  hearts. 

The  popular  notion  of  self- tormentors, — 
namely,  persons  who  really  and  truly,  and 
of  deliberate  purpose,  give  themselves  keen 
suffering  because  they  intend  to  punish 
themselves  for  their  sins  and  shortcomings, 
— concerns  a  class  of  persons  very  much 
less  miserable  ;  for  the  ascetic,  however 
much  he  expatiates  in  penances,  is,  after 
all,  only  training  himself  to  endure  patient¬ 
ly  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  endure, 
and,  like  every  one  who  puts  himself  to 
hard  discipline  for  a  purpose,  he  more  or 
less  enjoys  the  sense  of  self-mastery  which 
gradually  grows  upon  him,  e^en  if  he  does 
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not,  as  he  often  does,  recompense  himself 
by  a  good  deal  of  secret  self-laudation  for 
his  self-inflicted  suSciings.  Tennyson  has 
painted  the  most  terrible  picture  of  asceti¬ 
cism  in  “  St.  Simeon  Stylites,”  and  we 
all  know  that  he  was  not  without  his  secret 
comfort :  — 

“  Yield  not  me  the  praise  : 

God  only  thro’  his  bounty  hath  thought  fit, 
A.mong  the  powers  and  princes  of  this  world, 
To  make  me  an  example  to  mankind 
Which  few  can  reach  to.  Yet  I  do  not  say 
But  that  a  time  may  come, — yea,  even  now. 
Now,  now,  his  footsteps  smite  the  threshold 
stones 

Of  life, — I  say,  that  time  is  at  the  doors 
When  you  may  worship  me  without  reproach  ; 
For  I  will  leave  my  relics  in  your  land, 

And  you  may  carve  a  shrine  about  my  dust. 
And  burn  a  fragrant  lamp  before  my  bones. 
When  I  am  gathered  to  the  glorious  saints.” 

A  man  with  such  a  fixed  belief  as  that, 
whatever  his  bodily  torture,  is  the  subject 
of  much  less  cruel  mental  toiment  than 
one  who,  instead  of  torturing  himself,  is 
tortured  by  himself,  by  the  very  nature 
which  he  cannot  escape,  and  whiclT  yet 
humiliates  him  with  a  sense  of  loathing. 
There  is  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  a  deliberate  purpose  that  answers 
to  one’s  whole  belief,  which  mitigates  the 
suffering  it  causes.  No  doubt  it  is  very 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  for  us  in  this 
age  to  believe  that  ascetic  tortures,  amount¬ 
ing,  as  we  think  now,  to  suicide,  such  as 
were  very  commonly  inflicted  on  them¬ 
selves  by  the  early  ascetics,  can  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  God’s  will.  We  do  not  believe,— 
hardly  any  of  us,  hardly  even  the  most 
ascetic  Trappist,  we  suppose,  now  be¬ 
lieves, — that  it  is  pleasing  to  God  to  kill 
the  body  with  torments  in  order  to  render 
the  will  supple  and  obedient.  But  those 
who  did  so  believe, — and  it  was  believed 
at  one  time, — could  apparently  reap  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  from  their  own 
fixed  determination.  Far  from  feeling,  as 
the  involuntary  self-tormentor  does,  that 
his  whole  life  is  an  utter  failure,  they  felt 
something  of  the  inspiration  of  achieving 
a  great  victory  over  themselves  Like  the 
trainer  who  trains  a  horse  to  obey  his  will, 
they  felt  the  pride  in  the  victory,  though 
they  felt  also,  what  the  horse  feels  and 
what  the  horse-trainer  does  not  feel,  the 
suffering  of  the  subjection.  The  subduing 
of  the  body  by  the  mind  is,  of  course,  a 
very  mixed  sensation,  the  pain  no  doubt 
often  greatly  overpowering  the  satisfac- 
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tion.  But  at  least  the  working  out  of  a 
deliberate  purpose  of  slow  and  steady 
growth  can  never  be  the  cause  of  that 
chaos  and  confusion  which  is  the  worst 
suffeiing  of  the  involuntary  self-tormentor, 
who  very  often  does  not  doubt, — it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  often  did  not 
doubt, — that  the  whole  life  is  a  wreck, 
and  a  wreck  that  need  not  and  should  not 
have  been  made.  The  self-tormenting  that 
is  not  deliberate,  that  is  not  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  fixed  purpose,  is  accompanied 
by  a  sense  of  bewilderment  and  helpless¬ 
ness  far  more  oppressive  than  the  self-in¬ 
flicted  penance  of  clear  purpose.  If  one 
had  to  choose  between  the  gadfly  and  vol¬ 
untary  scourging,  the  man  who  chose  the 
gadfly  would  deserve  what  he  got.  It  is 
probably  the  worst  of  all  torments  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  your  nature  has  been  made,  and 
is,  so  thoroughly  awry,  that  nothing  can 
relieve  you  from  the  anguish  of  a  char¬ 
acter  at  war  with  itself,  and  doomed  to  be 
at  w'ar  with  itself  so  long  as  it  exists  at  all. 
That  is  the  most  terrible  consequence  of 
religious  scepticism  when  combined  with 
an  ardent  and  restless  nature  so  full  of  its 
own  vitality  that  it  can  hardly  ever  throw 
off,  much  as  it  wishes  to  tluow  off,  the 
conviction  that  it  is  immortal.  There  evi¬ 
dently  are  self-tormentors  who  believe  in 
immortality  without  God,  who  cannot 
comfort  themselves  either  with  the  hope 
of  extinction  or  with  the  hope  that  their 
sufferings  will  end  in  peace.  Mrs.  Carlyle 
at  times  seems  to  us  to  have  been  plunged  in 
this  horror,  though  it  is  clear  that  she  lost  it 
in  very  great  measure  before  the  end.  She 
had,  before  her  last  and  worst  illness,  all 
that  vividness  of  life  which  regards  even 
death  as  a  positive  and  not  a  negative  ex¬ 
perience,  and  with  it  a  passionate  sense  of 
the  chaos  within  her  which  made  the  vivid¬ 
ness  of  her  very  life  a  torment.  She 
thought  she  had  immolated  herself  to  a 
man  who  was  so  wrapt  up  in  his  own 
moody  thoughts  that  he  could  not  care  for 
her  ;  she  thought  that  if  he  could  have 
cared  for  anybody,  it  was  for  a  woman 
very  different  from  herself ;  and  she 
thought  that  in  her  own  insane  ambition 
she  had  sacrificed  both  a  great  capacity  for 
love  and  a  very  original  intellectual  life  to 
one  who  could  not  appreciate  the  sacrifice,^ 
and  was,  indeed,  none  the  better  for  it. 
She  was  no  doubt  far  from  being  wholly 
wrong  in  these  impressions.  Carlyle’s 
love  for  her  was  cer.ainly  greater  after  her 
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death  than  it  ever  was  before  ;  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  judcre,  her  marriage  was  really  a 
mistaken  one, — a  mistake  due  to  too  much 
deliberation, — though  it  ended  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  at  one  time  seemed  at  all  proba¬ 
ble.  Still,  her  career  teaches  us  that  even 
for  the  most  ardent  and  elaborate  self-tor¬ 
mentors,  there  may  be  peace  at  the  last,  if 
they  only  keep  true  amid  all  confusions, 


as  she  certainly  did,  to  the  leading  pur¬ 
pose  of  their  life.  She  sacrificed  herself 
to  Carlyle’s  genius  ;  but  she  stuck  to  her 
purpose,  and  in  the  end  she  attained 
something  like  peace,  and, — though  this 
mattered  much  less, — she  borrowed  from 
that  genius  a  halo  of  reflected  light. — 
Spectator. 
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Everybody  knows  mountain  flowers  are 
beautiful.  As  one  rises  up  any  minor 
height  in  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees,  below 
snow-level,  one  notices  at  once  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  biilliancy  and  richness  of  the 
blossoms  one  meets  there.  All  nature  is 
dressed  in  its  brightest  robes.  Great  belts 
of  blue  gentian  hang  like  a  zone  on  the 
mountain  slopes  :  masses  of  yellow  globe¬ 
flower  star  the  upland  pastures  :  nodding 
heads  of  soldanella  lurk  low  among  the 
ragged  boulders  by  the  glacier’s  side.  No 
lowland  blossoms  have  such  vividness  of 
coloring,  or  grow  in  such  conspicuous 
patches.  To  strike  the  eye  from  afar,  to 
attract  and  allure  at  a  distance,  is  the 
great  aim  and  end  in  life  of  the  Alpine 
flora. 

Now,  why  are  Alpine  plants  so  anxious 
to  be  seen  of  men  and  angels  ?  Why  do 
they  flaunt  their  golden  glories  so  openly 
before  the  world,  instead  of  shrinking  in 
modest  reserve  beneath  their  own  green 
leaves,  like  the  Puritan  primrose  and  the 
retiring  violet  ?  The  answer  is.  Because 
of  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  mountain  air. 
It’s  the  barometer  that  does  it.  At  first 
sight,  I  will  readily  admit,  this  explana¬ 
tion  seems  as  fanciful  as  the  traditional 
connection  between  Goodwin  Sands  and 
Tenterden  Steeple.  But,  like  the  amateur 
stories  in  country  papers,  it  is  “  founded 
on  fact,”  for  all  that.  (Imagine,  by  the 
way,  a  tale  founded  entirely  on  fiction  ! 
How  charmingly  aerial  !)  By  a  round¬ 
about  road,  through  varying  chains  of 
cause  and  effect,  the  rarity  of  the  air  does 
really  account  in  the  long  run  for  the 
beauty  and  conspicuousness  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  flowers. 

For  bees,  the  common  go-betweens  of 
the  loves  of  the  plants,  cease  to  range  about 
a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  below 
snow-level.  And  why  ?  Because  it’s  too 


cold  for  them  ?  Oh,  dear,  no  ;  on  sunny 
days  in  early  English  spring,  when  the 
thermometer  doesn’t  rise  above  freezing  in 
the  shade,  you  will  see  both  the  honey¬ 
bees  and  the  great  black  bumble  as  busy 
as  their  conventional  character  demands  of 
them  among  the  golden  cups  of  the  first 
timid  crocuses.  Give  the  bee  sunshine, 
indeed,  with  a  temperature  just  about 
freezing-point,  and  he’ll  flit  about  joyous¬ 
ly  on  his  communistic  errand.  But  bees, 
one  must  remember,  have  heavy  bodies 
and  relatively  small  wings  :  in  the  rarefied 
air  of  mountain  heights  they  can’t  manage 
to  support  themselves  in  the  most  literal 
sense.  Hence  their  place  in  these  high 
stations  of  the  world  is  taken  by  the  gay 
and  airy  butterflies,  which  have  lighter 
bodies  and  a  much  bigger  expanse  of  wing- 
area  to  buoy  them  up.  In  the  valleys  and 
plains  the  bee  competes  at  an  advantage 
with  the  butterflies  for  all  the  sweets  of 
life  :  but  in  this  broad  sub-glacial  belt  on 
the  mountain-sides,  the  butterflies  in  turn 
have  things  all  their  own  way.  They  flit 
about  like  monarchs  of  all  they  survey, 
without  a  rival  in  the  world  to  dispute 
their  supremacy. 

And  how  does  the  preponderance  of 
butterflies  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air 
affect  the  color  and  brilliancy  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  ?  Simply  thus.  Bees,  as  we  are  all 
aware  on  the  authority  of  the  great  Dr. 
Watts,  are  industrious  creatures  which 
employ  each  shining  hour  (well-chosen 
epithet,  “  shining’’)  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  and  to  the  best  purpose.  The 
bee,  in  fact,  is  the  bon  bourgeois  of  the  in¬ 
sect  world  :  he  attends  strictly  to  business, 
loses  no  time  in  wild  or  reckless  excur¬ 
sions,  and  flies  by  the  straightest  path 
from  flower  to  flower  of  the  same  species 
with  mathematical  precision.  Moreover, 
he  is  careful,  cautious,  observant,  and 
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steady-going — a  model  business  man,  in 
fact,  of  sound  middle-class  morals  and 
fober  middle-class  intelligence.  No  flit¬ 
ting  for  him,  no  coquetting,  no  fickleness. 
Therefore,  the  flowers  that  have  adapted 
themselves  to  his  needs,  and  that  depend 
upon  him  mainly  or  solely  for  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  waste  no  unnecessary  material  on 
those  big  flaunting  coloied  posters  which 
we  human  observers  know  as  petals.  They 
have,  for  the  most  part,  simple  blue  or 
purple  flowers,  tubular  in  shape  and,  indi¬ 
vidually,  inconspicuous  in  hue  ;  and  they 
are  oftenest  arranged  in  long  spikes  of 
blossom  to  avoid  wasting  the  time  of  their 
winged  Mr.  Bultitudes.  So  long  as  they 
are  just  bright  enough  to  catch  the  bee’s 
eye  a  few  yards  away,  they  are  certain  to 
receive  a  visit  in  due  season  from  that  in¬ 
dustrious  and  persistent  commercial  travel¬ 
ler.  Having  a  circle  of  good  customers 
upon  whom  they  can  depend  with  certainty 
for  fertilization,  they  have  no  need  to 
waste  any  large  proportion  of  their  sub¬ 
stance  upon  expensive  advertisements  or 
gaudy  petals. 

It  is  just  the  opposite  with  butterflies. 
Those  gay  and  irrepressible  creatures,  the 
fashionable  and  frivolous  element  in  the 
insect  world,  gad  about  from  flower  to 
flower  over  great  distances  at  once,  and 
think  much  more  of  sunning  themselves 
and  of  attracting  their  fellows  than  of  at¬ 
tention  to  business.  And  the  reason  is 
obvious,  if  one  considers  for  a  moment 
the  difference  in  the  political  and  domestic 
economy  of  the  two  opposed  groups.  For 
the  honey-bees  are  neuters,  sexless  pur¬ 
veyors  of  the  hive,  with  no  interest  on 
earth  save  the  storing  of  honey  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  phalanstery  to 
which  they  belong.  But  the  butterflies 
are  full-fledged  males  and  females,  on  the 
hunt  through  the  world  for  suitable  part¬ 
ners  :  they  think  far  less  of  feeding  than 
of  displaying  their  charms  :  a  little  honey 
to  support  them  during  their  flight  is  all 
they  need  : — “  For  the  bee,  a  long  round  of 
ceaseless  toil  ;  for  me,” — says  the  gay 
butterfly,  “  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one.” 
Mr.  Harold  Skirapole  needed  only  “  music, 
sunshine,  a  few  grapes.”  The  butterflies 
are  of  his  kind.  The  high  mountain  zone 
is  for  them  a  true  ball-room  :  the  flowers 
are  light  refreshments  laid  out  in  the  vesti¬ 
bule.  Their  real  business  in  life  is  not  to 
gorge  and  lay  by,  but  to  coquette  and  dis¬ 
play  themselves  and  find  fitting  partners. 
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So  while  the  bees  with  their  honey- 
bags,  like  the  financier  with  his  money¬ 
bags,  are  storing  up  profit  for  the  com¬ 
posite  community,  the  butterfly,  on  th« 
contrary,  lays  himself  out  for  an  agreeable 
flutter,  and  sips  nectar  where  he  will,  over 
large  areas  of  country.  He  flies  rather 
high,  flaunting  his  wings  in  the  sun,  be¬ 
cause  he  wants  to  show  himself  off  in  all 
his  airy  beauty  :  and  when  he  spies  a  bed 
of  bright  flowers  afar  off  on  the  sun-smit¬ 
ten  slopes,  he  sails  off  toward  them  lazily, 
like  a  grand  signior  who  amuses  himself. 
No  regular  plodding  through  a  monotonous 
spike  of  plain  little  bells  for  him  ;  what 
he  wants  is  brilliant  color,  bold  advertise¬ 
ment,  good  honey,  and  plenty  of  it.  He 
doesn’t  care  to  search.  Who  wants  his 
favors  must  make  himself  conspicuous. 

Now,  plants  are  good  shopkeepers  ;  they 
lay  themselves  out  strictly  to  attract  their 
customers.  Hence  the  character  of  the 
flowers  on  this  beeless  belt  of  mountain¬ 
side  is  entirely  determined  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  butterfly  fertilizers.  Only 
those  plants  which  laid  themselves  out  from 
time  immemorial  to  suit  the  butterflies,  in 
other  words,  have  succeeded  in  the  long 
run  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  So  the 
butterfly-plants  of  the  butterfly-zone  are 
all  strictly  adapted  to  butterfly  tastes  and 
butterfly  fancies.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  individually  large  and  brilliantly  col¬ 
ored  :  they  have  lots  of  honey,  often  stored 
at  the  base  of  a  deep  and  open  bell  which 
the  long  proboscis  of  the  insect  can  easily 
penetrate  ;  and  they  habitually  grow  close 
together  in  broad  belts  or  patches,  so  that 
the  color  of  each  reinforces  and  aide  the 
color  of  the  others.  It  is  this  cumulative 
habit  that  accounts  for  the  marked  flower¬ 
bed  or  jam-tart  character  which  everybody 
must  have  noticed  in  the  high  Alpine  flora. 

Aristocracies  usually  pride  themselves 
on  their  antiquity  :  and  the  high  life  of 
the  mountains  is  undeniably  ancient.  The 
plants  and  animals  of  the  butterfly-zone 
belong  to  a  special  group  which  appears 
everywhere  in  Europe  and  America  about 
the  limit  of  snow,  whether  northward  or 
upward.  For  example,  I  was  pleased  to 
note  near  the  summit  of  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton  (the  highest  peak  in  New  Hampshire) 
that  a  large  number  of  the  flowers  belonged 
to  species  well  known  on  the  open  plains 
of  Lapland  and  Finland.  The  plants  of 
the  High  Alps  are  found  also,  as  a  rule, 
not  only  on  the  High  Pyrenees,  the  Car- 
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patliians,  the  Scotch  Grampians,  and  the 
Norwegian  fjelds,  but  also  round  the  Arc¬ 
tic  Circle  in  Europe  and  Aineiica.  They 
reappear  at  long  distances  where  suitable 
conditions  recur  :  they  follow  the  snow¬ 
line  as  the  snow-line  recedes  ever  in  sum¬ 
mer  higher  north  toward  the  pole  or  higher 
vertically  toward  the  mountain  summits. 
And  this  bespeaks  in  one  way  to  the  rea¬ 
soning  mind  a  very  ancient  ancestry.  It 
shows  they  date  back  to  a  very  old  and 
cold  epoch. 

Let  me  give  a  single  instance  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  general  principle. 
Near  the  top  of  Mount  Washington,  as 
aforesaid,  lives  to  this  day  a  little  colony 
of  very  cold-loving  and  mountainous  but¬ 
terflies,  which  never  descend  below  a 
couple  of  thousand  feet  from  the  wind- 
swept  summit.  Except  just  there,  there 
are  no  more  of  their  sort  anywhere  about  : 
and  as  far  as  the  butterflies  themselves  are 
aware,  no  others  of  their  species  exist  on 
earth  :  they  never  have  seen  a  single  one 
of  their  kind,  save  of  their  own  little 
colony.  One  might  compare  them  with 
the  I’il cairn  Islanders  in  the  South  Seas — 
an  isolated  group  of  English  origin,  cut  off 
by  a  vast  distance  from  all  their  congeners 
in  Europe  or  America.  But  if  you  go 
north  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  miles 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Labrador,  at  a 
certain  point  the  same  butterfly  reappears, 
and  spreads  northward  toward  the  pole  in 
great  abundance.  Now,  how  did  this  lit¬ 
tle  colony  of  chilly  insects  get  separated 
from  the  main  body,  and  islanded,  ^  it 
were,  on  a  remote  mountain-top  in  far 
warmer  New  Hampshire  ? 

The  answer  is,  they  were  stranded  there 
at  the  end  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

A  couple  of  hundred  thousand  years  ago 
or  thereabouts — don’t  let  us  haggle,  I  beg 
of  you,  over  a  few  casual  centuries — the 
whole  of  northern  Europe  and  America 
was  covered  from  end  to  end,  as  everybody 
knows,  by  a  sheet  of  solid  ice,  like  the 
one  which  Frithiof  Nansen  crossed  from 
sea  to  sea  on  his  own  account  in  Green¬ 
land.  For  many  thousand  years,  with  oc¬ 
casional  warmer  spells,  that  vast  ice-sheet 
brooded,  silent  and  grim,  over  the  face  of 
the  two  continents.  Life  was  extinct  as 
far  south  as  the  latitude  of  New  York  and 
London.  No  plant  or  animal  survived  the 
general  freezing.  Not  a  creature  broke 
the  monotony  of  that  endless  glacial  des¬ 
ert.  At  last,  as  the  celestial  cycle  came 


round  in  due  season,  fresh  conditions 
supervened.  Warmer  weather  set  in,  and 
the  ice  began  to  melt.  Then  the  plants 
and  animals  of  the  sub-glacial  district  were 
pushed  slowly  northward  by  the  warmth 
after  the  retreating  ice-cap.  As  time  went 
on,  the  climate  of  the  plains  got  too  hot 
to  hold  them.  The  summer  was  too  much 
for  the  glacial  types  to  endure.  They  re¬ 
mained  only  on  the  highest  mountain  peaks 
or  close  to  the  southern  limit  of  eternal 
snow.  In  this  way,  every  isolated  range 
in  either  continent  has  its  own  little  colony 
of  arctic  or  glacial  plants  and  animals, 
which  still  survive  by  themselves,  un¬ 
affected  by  intercourse  with  their  unknown 
and  unsuspected  fellow-creatures  elsewhere. 

Not  only  has  the  glacial  epoch  left  these 
organic  traces  of  its  existence,  however  ; 
in  some  parts  of  New  Hampshire,  where 
the  glaciers  were  unusually  thick  and  deep, 
fragments  of  the  primeval  ice  itself  still 
remain  on  the  spots  where  they  were  orig¬ 
inally  stranded.  Among  the  shady  glens 
of  the  White  Mountains  there  occur  here 
and  there  great  masses  of  ancient  ice,  the 
unmeltcd  remnant  of  primeval  glaciers  ; 
and  one  of  these  is  so  large  that  an  artifi¬ 
cial  cave  has  been  cleverly  excavated  in  it, 
as  an  attraction  for  tourists,  by  the  canny 
Yankee  proprietor.  Elsewhere  the  old 
ice-blocks  are  buried  under  the  dtjbris  of 
moraine-stuff  and  alluvium,  and  are  only 
accidentally  discovered  by  the  sinking  of 
what  are  locally  known  as  ice- wells.  No 
existing  conditions  can  account  for  the 
formation  of  such  solid  rocks  of  ice  at  such 
a  depth  in  the  soil.  They  are  essentially 
glacier  like  in  origin  and  character  :  they 
result  from  the  pressure  of  snow  into  a 
crystalline  mass  in  a  mountain  valley  ;  and 
they  must  have  remained  there  unmelted 
ever  since  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch, 
which,  by  Dr.  Croll’s  calculations,  must 
most  probably  have  ceased  to  plague  our 
earth  some  eighty  thousand  years  ago. 
Modern  America,  however,  has  no  respect 
for  antiquity  :  and  it  is  at  present  engaged 
in  using  up  this  palffiocrystic  deposit — this 
belated  storehouse  of  prehistoric  ice — in 
the  manufacture  of  gin  slings  and  brandy 
cocktails. 

As  one  scales  a  mountain  of  moderate 
height — say  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet 
— in  a  temperate  climate,  one  is  sure  to  be 
struck  by  the  gradual  diminution  as  one 
goes  in  the  size  of  the  trees,  till  at  last 
they  tail  off  into  mere  shrubs  and  bushes. 
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This  diminution — an  old  commonplace  of 
tourists — is  a  marked  characteristic  of 
mountain  plants,  and  it  depends,  of  course, 
in  the  main  upon  the  effect  of  cold,  and 
of  the  wind  in  winter.  Cold,  however, jis 
by  far  the  more  potent  factor  of  the  two, 
though  it  is  the  least  often  insisted  upon  : 
and  this  can  be  seen  in  a  moment  by  any 
one  who  remembers  that  trees  shade  off  in 
just  the  s^lf-same  manner  near  the  south¬ 
ern  limit  of  permanent  snow  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  And  the  way  the  cold  acts  is 
simply  this  :  it  nips  off  the  young  buds  in 
spring  in  exposed  situations,  as  the  chilly 
sea-breeze  does  with  coast  plants,  which, 
as  we  commonly  but  incorrectly  say,  are 
“  blown  sideways”  from  seaward. 

Of  course,  the  lower  down  one  gets, 
and  the  nearer  to  the  soil,  the  warmer  the 
layer  of  air  becomes,  both  because  there 
is  greater  radiation,  and  because  one  can 
secure  a  little  more  shelter.  So,  very  far 
north,  and  very  near  the  snow-line  on 
mountains,  you  alwa3s  find  the  vegetation 
runs  low  and  stunted.  It  takes  advantage 
of  every  crack,  every  cranny  in  the  rocks, 
every  sunny  little  nook,  every  jutting 
point  or  wee  promontory  of  shelter.  And 
as  the  mountain  plants  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  for  ages  to  the  strenuous  conditions 
of  such  cold  and  wind-swept  situations, 
they  have  ended,  of  course,  by  adapting 
themselves  to  that  station  in  life  to  which 
it  has  pleased  the  powers  that  be  to  call 
them.  They  grow  quite  naturally  low  and 
stumpy  and  rosette-shaped  :  they  are  com¬ 
pact  of  form  and  very  hard  of  fibre  :  they 
present  no  suiface  of  resistance  to  the  wind 
in  any  way  ;  rounded  and  boss-like,  they 
seldom  rise  above  the  level  of  the  rocks 
and  stones  whose  interstices  they  occupy. 
It  is  this  combination  of  characters  that 
makes  mountain  plants  such  favorites  with 
fioiists  :  for  they  possess  of  themselves 
that  close-grown  habit  and  that  rich  pro- 
fusion  of  clustered  flowers  which  it  is  the 
grand  object  of  the  gardener  by  artificial 
selection  to  produce  and  encourage. 

When  one  talks  of  ‘‘  the  limit  of  trees” 
on  a  mountain-side,  however,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  phrase  is  used  in  a 
strictly  human  or  Pickwickian  sense,  and 
that  it  is  only  the  size,  not  the  type,  of  the 
vegetation  that  is  really  in  question.  For 
trees  exist  even  on  the  highest  hill-tops  : 
only  they  have  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  Smaller 
and  ever  smaller  species  have  been  devel- 
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oped  by  natural  selection  to  suit  the 
peculiarities  of  these  inclement  spots. 
Take,  for  example,  the  willow  and  poplar 
group.  Nobody  would  deny  that  a  weep¬ 
ing  willow  by  an  English  river,  or  a  Lom¬ 
bardy  poplar  in  an  Italian  avenue,  was  as 
much  of  a  true  tree  as  an  oak  or  a  chest¬ 
nut.  But  as  one  mounts  toward  the  bare 
and  wind-swept  mountain  heights  one 
finds  that  the  willows  begin  to  grow  down¬ 
ward  gradually.  The  “  netted  willow” 
of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  which  shelters 
itself  under  the  lee  of  little  jutting  rocks, 
attains  a  height  of  only  a  few  inches ; 
while  the  “  herbaceous  willow,”  common 
on  all  very  high  mountains  in  Western 
Europe,  is  a  tiny  creeping  weed,  which 
nobody  would  ever  take  for  a  forest  tree 
by  origin  at  all,  unless  he  happened  to  see 
it  in  the  catkin- bearing  stage,  when  its 
true  nature  and  history  would  become  at 
once  apparent  to  him. 

Yet  this  little  herb  like  willow,  one.of 
the  most  northerly  and  hardy  of  European 
plants,  is  a  true  tree  at  heart  none  the 
less  for  all  that.  Soft  and  succulent  as  it 
looks  in  branch  and  leaf,  you  may  yet 
count  on  it  sometimes  as  many  rings  of 
annual  growth  as  on  a  lordly  Scotch  fir- 
tree.  But  where  ?  Why,  underground. 
For  see  how  cunning  it  is,  this  little  stunt¬ 
ed  descendant  of  proud  forest  lords  :  hard- 
pressed  by  nature,  it  has  learned  to  make 
the  best  of  its  difficult  and  precarious  posi¬ 
tion.  It  has  a  woody  trunk  at  core,  like 
all  other  trees  ;  but  this  trunk  never  ap¬ 
pears  above  the  level  of  the  soil  :  it  creeps 
and  roots  underground  in  tortuous  zigzags 
between  the  crags  and  boulders  that  lie 
strewn  through  its  thin  sheet  of  upland 
leaf-mould.  By  this  simple  plan  the  wil¬ 
low  manages  to  get  protection  in  winter, 
on  the  same  principle  as  when  we  human 
gardeners  lay  down  the  stems  of  vines :  only 
the  willow  remains  laid  down  all  the  year 
and  always.  But  in  summer  it  sends  up  its 
short-lived  herbaceous  branches,  covered 
with  tiny  green  leaves,  and  ending  at  last 
in  a  single  silky  catkin.  Yet  between  the 
great  weeping  willow  and  this  last  degraded 
mountain  representative  of  the  same  primi¬ 
tive  type,  you  can  trace  in  Europe  alone 
at  least  a  dozen  distinct  intermediate 
forms,  all  well  marked  in  their  differences, 
and  all  progressively  dwarfed  by  long  stress 
of  unfavorable  conditions. 

From  the  combination  of  such  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  in  Arctic  countries  and 
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under  the  snow-line  of  mountains  there 
results  a  curious  fact,  already  hinted  at 
above,  that  the  coldest  floras  are  also,  from 
the  purely  human  point  of  view,  the  most 
beautiful.  Not,  of  course,  the  most  lux- 
uiiant  ;  for  lush  richness  of  foliage  and 
“  breadth  of  tropic  shade”  (to  quote  a 
noble  lord)  one  must  go,  as  every  one 
knows,  to  the  equatorial  regions.  But, 
contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  the 
tropics,  hoary  shams,  are  not  remarkable 
for  the  abundance  or  beauty  of  their  flow¬ 
ers.  Quite  otherwise,  indeed  :  an  unre¬ 
lieved  green  strikes  the  keynote  of  equa¬ 
torial  forests.  This  is  my  own  experience, 
and  it  is  borne  out  (which  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant)  by  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace, 
who  has  seen  a  wider  range  of  the  un¬ 
touched  tropics,  in  all  four  hemispheres — 
northern,  southern,  eastern,  western— than 
any  other  man,  I  suppose;  that  ever  lived 
on  this  planet.  And  Mr.  Wallace  is  firm 
in  his  conviction  that  the  tropics  in  this 
respect  are  a  complete  fraud.  Bright 
flowers  are  there  quite  conspicuously  ab¬ 
sent.  It  is  rather  in  the  cold  and  less 
favored  regions  of  the  world  that  one  must 
look  for  fine  floral  displays  and  bright 
masses  of  color.  Close  up  to  the  snow¬ 
line  the  wealth  of  flowers  is  always  the 
greatest. 

In  order  to  understand  this  apparent 
paradox  one  must  remember  that  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  flowers,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  organization,  is  not  at  the  same  time  by 
any  means  the  most  beautiful.  On  the 
contrary,  plants  with  very  little  special 
adaptation  to  any  particular  insect,  like  the 
water  lilies  and  the  poppies,  are  obliged 
to  flaunt  forth  in  very  brilliant  hues,  and 
to  run  to  very  large  sizes  in  order  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  a  great  number  of 
visitors,  one  or  other  of  whom  may  casually 
fertilize  them  ;  while  plants  with  very 
special  adaptations,  like  the  sage  and  mint 
group,  or  the  little  English  orchids,  are  so 
cunningly  arranged  that  they  can’t  fail  of 
feitilization  at  the  very  first  visit,  which  of 
course  enables  them  to  a  great  extent  to 
dispense  with  the  aid  of  big  or  brilliant 
petals.  So  that,  where  the  struggle  f  r 
life  is  fiercest,  and  adaptation  most  per¬ 
fect,  the  flora  will  on  the  whole  be  not 
most,  but  least,  conspicuous  in  the  matter 
of  very  handsome  flowers. 

Now,  the  struggle  for  life  is  fiercest, 
and  the  wealth  of  nature  is  greatest,  one 
need  hardly  say,  in  tropical  climates. 


There  alone  do  we  find  every  inch  of  soil 
‘‘  encumbered  by  its  waste  fertility,”  as 
Comus  puts  it ;  weighed  down  by  lux¬ 
uriant  growth  of  tree,  shrub,  herb,  creep¬ 
er.  There  alone  do  lizards  lurk  in  every 
hole  ;  beetles  dwell  manifold  in  every 
cranny  ;  butterflies  flock  thick  in  every 
grove  ;  bees,  ants,  and  flies  swarm  by 
myriads  on  every  sun-smitten  hillside. 
Accordingly,  in  the  tropics,  adaptation 
reaches  its  highest  point ;  and  tangled 
richness,  not  beauty  of  color,  becomes  the 
dominant  note  of  the  equatorial  forests. 
Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  as  yon  wander 
through  Brazilian  or  Malayan  woods,  you 
may  light  upon  some  bright  tree  clad  in 
scarlet  bloom,  or  some  glorious  orchid 
drooping  pendent  from  a  bough  with  long 
sprays  of  beauty  :  but  such  sights  'are  in¬ 
frequent.  Green,  and  green,  and  ever 
green  again — that  is  the  general  feeling  of 
the  equatorial  forest :  as  different  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  rich  mosaic  of  a  high  alp  in 
early  June,  or  a  Scotch  hillside  deep  in 
golden  gorse  and  purple  heather  in  broad 
August  sunshine. 

In  very  cold  countries,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  the  conditions  are  .severe, 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  not  really  so 
hard,  because,  in  one  word,  there  are 
fewer  competitors.  The  field  is  less  occu¬ 
pied  ;  life  is  less  rich,  less  varied,  less 
self-strangling.  And  therefore  specializa¬ 
tion  hasn’t  gone  nearly  so  far  in  cold  lati¬ 
tudes  or  altitudes.  Lower  and  simpler 
types  everywhere  occupy  the  soil  ;  mosses, 
matted  flowers,  small  beetles,  dwarf  but¬ 
terflies.  Nature  is  less  luxuriant,  yet  in 
some  ways  more  beautiful.  As  we  rise  on 
the  mountairs  the  forest  trees  disappear, 
and  with  them  the  forest  beasts,  from 
bears  to  squirrels ;  a  low,  wind- swept 
vegetation  succeeds,  very  poor  in  species, 
and  stunted  in  growth,  but  making  a  floor 
of  rich  flowers  almost  unknown  elsewhere. 
The  humble  butterflies  and  beetles  of 
the  chillier  elevation  produce  in  the  result 
more  beautiful  bloom  than  the  highly  de¬ 
veloped  honey-seekers  of  the  richer  and 
warmer  lowlands.  Luxuriance  is  atoned 
for  by  a  Turkey  carpet  of  floral  magnifi¬ 
cence. 

How,  then,  has  the  world  at  large  fallen 
into  the  pardonable  error  of  believing 
tropical  nature  to  be  so  rich  in  coloring, 
and  circumpolar  nature  to  be  so  dingy  and 
unlovable  ?  Simply  thus,  I  believe.  The 
tropics  embrace  the  largest-  land  areas  in 
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the  world,  and  are  richer  by  a  thousand 
times  in  species  of  plants  and  animals  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  earth  in  a  lump  put  to¬ 
gether.  That  richness  necessarily  results 
from  the  fierceness  of  the  competition. 
Now,  among  this  enormous  mass  of  tropi¬ 
cal  plants  it  naturally  happens  that  some 
have  finer  flowers  than  any  temperate  spe¬ 
cies  ;  while  as  to  the  animals  and  birds, 
they  are  undoubtedly,  on  the  whole,  both 
larger  and  handsomer  than  the  fauna  of 
colder  climates.  But  in  the  general  aspect 
of  tropical  nature  an  occasional  bright 
flower  or  brilliant  parrot  counts  for  very 
little  among  the  mass  of  lush  green  which 
surrounds  and  conceals  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  our  museums  and  conservatories 
we  sedulously  pick  out  the  rarest  and 
most  beautiful  of  these  rare  and  beautiful 
species,  and  we  isolate  them  completely 
from  their  natural  surroundings.  The 


consequence  is  that  the  untravelled  mind 
regards  the  tropics  mentally  as  a  sort  of 
perpetual  replica  of  the  hot  houses  at  Kew, 
superimposed  on  the  best  of  Mr.  Bull’s 
orchid  shows.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  peo¬ 
ple  who  know  the  hot  world  well  can  tell 
you  that  the  average  tropical  woodland  is 
much  more  like  the  dark  shade  of  Box 
Hill  or  the  deepest  glades  of  the  Black 
Forest.  For  really  fine  floral  display  in 
the  mass,  all  at  once,  you  must  go,  not  to 
Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Jamaica,  but  to  the  far 
north  of  Canada,  the  Bernese  Oberland, 
the  moors  of  Inverness-shire,  the  North 
Cape  of  Norway.  Flowers  are  loveliest 
where  the  climate  is  coldest ;  forests  are 
greenest,  most  luxuriant,  least  blossoming, 
where  the  conditions  of  life  are  richest, 
warmest,  fiercest.  In  one  word.  High 
Life  is  always  poor  but  beautiful. — Corn- 
hilt  Magazine.  ■ 
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Before  life  in  Homer’s  time  can  be 
described  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  about  Homer  himself.  The  ancient 
Greeks,  of  the  ages  after  historical  docu¬ 
ments  begin,  knew  really  nothing  about 
Homer  himself,  his  date,  or  his  native 
country.  When  Herodotus,  who  was 
writing  in  430  b.c.,  said  that  Homer 
probably  lived  “  about  four  centuries  be¬ 
fore  my  time,”  he  came  as  near  a  proba¬ 
ble  opinion  as  we  are  likely  to  reach.  By 
Homer  the  Greeks  meant  the  author  of 
the  two  great  poems,  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  They  also  attributed  to  him 
other  pieces  composed  in  the  hexameter 
measure,  such  as  the  Hymns  and  the  Satire 
on  Margites.  In  antiquity,  whatever  else 
was  disputed,  nobody  denied,  till  a  com¬ 
paratively  late  period,  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Then 
arose  a  set  of  “  separatists,”  who  assigned 
to  each  of  these  a  separate  author.  The 
general  opinion  about  Homer’s  authorship 
of  both  epics  was  almost  unquestioned, 
however,  till  (about  1685)  Charles  Perrault 
spoke  of  the  poems  as  mere  collections  of 
ballads.  Perrault,  who  wrote  ”  Puss  in 
Boots”  and  “  The  Sleeping  Beauty,”  was 
an  extremely  clever  man,  but  no  scholar. 
The  great  Bentley  casually  remarked,  in  a 
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controversy  with  the  Free  Thinkers,  that 
Homer  '‘'‘wrote  a  sequel  of  essays  and 
rhapsodies.  These  loose  essays  were  not 
collected  together  in  the  form  of  an  epic 
poem  till  about  five  hundred  years  after.” 
Then  came  our  countryman,  Wood,  who 
denied  that  Homer  was  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  writing.  If  so,  then  it  was  hard 
to  see  how  the  poems  were  remembered  so 
long  ;  still  harder  to  understand  how  they 
were  composed.  Ilis  opinion,  similar  to 
Wolf’s,  had  already  been  advanced  by 
Josephus,  that  learned  Jew,  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian.  But  it  was  Wolf,  the  famous 
German,  who,  in  1795,  published  his 
‘‘  Prolegomena,”  or  introduction  to  an 
edition  of  Homer,  and  brought  the  old 
opinion  to  scientific  tests.  Wolf  decided 
that  if  writing  was  known  at  all  in  the 
Greece  of  Homer,  it  was  not  used  for 
literary  purposes.  He  conceived  a  great 
minstrel  to  have  composed,  recited,  and 
handed  down  various  lays  of  heroic  ad¬ 
ventures.  In  later  ages  when  writing  was 
employed,  these  lays  were  ingeniously 
combined  into  the  epic  poems  as  they  have 
reached  us.  Ever  since  Wolf’s  time  the 
learned  have  fought  over  the  ”  Homeric 
Problem.”  They  have  assigned  different 
passages  in  the  epics  to  different  bands  and 
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different  dates.  Bnt  they  have  disagreed 
even  more  than  Biblical  critics  as  to  which 
passages  are  original,  which  are  early,  and 
which  are  late.  On  these  points  the 
learned,  acute,  and  honest  mind  of  Wolf 
was  convinced  that  no  certainty  was  likely 
to  be  reached.  The  wrangles  of  the  eru¬ 
dite  in  our  own  time  seem  to  prove  that 
there  will  never  be  agreement  nor  clear 
knowledge.  These  disputes,  however, 
though  tedious  to  a  lover  of  poetry,  are 
not  wholly  barren.  Much  philological  and 
antiquarian  lore  is  acquired  in  the  sedu¬ 
lous  and  microscopic  study  of  Homer. 

All  this  has  to  be  said  by  way  of  preface 
to  readers  who  have  not  busied  themselves 
about  a  problem  so  obscure.  For  if  there 
was  no  Homer,  only  a  set  of  casual  min¬ 
strels,  singing  in  different  centuries,  and 
if  their  work  was  put  together  artificially 
in  an  age  still  later,  then  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  will  bear  the  marks  of  many 
periods,  and  the  pictures  of  life  which  we 
see  in  them  will  not  be  harmonious  nor 
true  representations  of  human  existence  in 
any  one  epoch.  Sceptics  may  even  say 
that  the  whole  state  of  society  described 
is  an  imaginary  state  of  society,  like  the 
view  of  King  Arthur’s  time  and  court 
which  we  gain  from  Malory’s  “  Morte 
d’ Arthur.”  But  the  present  tendenej’  of 
criticism  is  more  conservative.  Mr.  Jebb, 
for  example,  the  Greek  Professor  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  says,  ‘‘  It  cannot  be  proved  that 
the  Homeric  poems”  were  not  committed 
to  writing  either  when  originally  composed 
or  soon  after.”  He  also  remarks  that 
“  everything  tends  to  show  that  the  Iliad 
was  planned  by  one  great  poet,  who  also 
executed  the  most  essential  parts  of  it,” 
though  it  was  afterward,  in  Mr.  Jebb’s 
opinion,  enlarged,  “  partly  perhaps  by  the 
poet,  partly  by  others.”  He  adds,  “few 
careful  readers  can  doubt  that  the  Odyssey, 
as  it  stands,  has  been  put  together  by  one 
man,”  being  an  enlargement  of  a  shorter 
piece.  This  would  have  been  made  in 
Greece  “  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century 
B.C.  ”  The  first  enlargement  would  be 
made  before  850  b.c,  ;  and  the  second 
enlargement,  the  poem  as  it  stands,  may 
be  as  recent  as  660  b.o.  Mr.  Jebb  ob¬ 
serves  that  poets  have  always  been  in  favor 
of  the  unity  and  antiquity  of  the  epics. 
Now  this  is  a  point  on  which  I  venture  to 
prefer  the  verdict  of  the  poets  to  that  of 
the  professors.  If  I  may  indicate  my  own 
view,  it  is  that  the  Iliad  may  and  probably 
Niw  Sum. — Yol.  LIY.,  No.  3. 


does  contain  later  interpolations,  but  that 
little  in  the  Odyssey  is  mere  recent  than 
the  original  poem.  I  conceive  that  the 
poet,  or  poets  if  there  were  one  for  each 
epic,  lived  in  the  tenth  century  before 
Christ.  He  was  acquainted  with  all  the 
traditions,  all  the  popular  poetry  of  Greece, 
and  with  the  lays  of  the  professional  bards 
in  royal  and  noble  families.  His  position 
was  thus  like  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
His  materials  were  rich,  varied,  and  long 
familiar  in  tradition.  He  worked  up  what 
he  knew  into  original  epic  poems.  My 
belief  is  that  he  wrote  these  out,  perhaps 
on  thin  sheets  of  lead,  perhaps  on  pre¬ 
pared  skins,  and  as  he  was  in  touch  with 
Egypt,  I  know  not  that  even  papyrus  was 
out  of  his  reach.  But  he  did  not  write  to 
be  read.  Like  the  French  epic  poets  of 
the  early  Middle  Ages,  he  had  his  mate¬ 
rials  for  composition,  his  book  for  refresh¬ 
ing  his  memory,  but  his  public  did  not 
read  him  ;  as  a  rule,  they  listened  while 
he  recited.  We  have  an  example  of  this 
state  of  literary  affairs  in  the  will  of  an 
early  French  poet.  He  bequeaths  the 
book  of  his  poem  to  bis  son.  He  tells  his 
son  that  he  has  made  a  good  living  out  of 
reciting  it,  that  he  has  let  no  one  take  a. 
copy,  and  that  he  hopes  the  young  man. 
will  be  equally  succes.sful.  Now  the 
Greeks  have  a  tradition,  which  need  not 
be  true,  but  which  could  only  have  arisen 
in  a  similar  state  of  society.  They  say 
that  Homer,  when  his  daughter  married,, 
gave  her  one  of  his  poems  for  her  dowry. 
Now  it  is  only  in  such  a  state  of  matter s- 
as  the  old  Frenchman  describes  that  a 
poem  would  be  of  any  value  as  a  dowry. 
It  is  not  as  if  Lord  Tennysop  had  given 
any  one  the  copyright  of  the  “  Idylls  of. 
the  King.”  In  modern  society  that  would 
be  a  valuable  properly,  but  there  were  no 
publishers,  there  was  no  sale  of  editions- 
about  900  B.c.  The  poem  could  only  be 
profitable  to  the  girl’s  husband,  as  the 
French  MS.’was  valuable  to  the  French, 
poet’s  son.  He  could  recite  it,  and  receive 
golden  cups,  swords,  slaves,  cattle,  and 
other  rewards  of  minstrelsy  from  the 
chiefs.  The  Greek  legend,  however, 
though  it  illustrates  literary  conditions, 
can  hardly  be  true,  for,  in  Homer,  men 
give  no  dowry  to  their 'daughters  it  is- 
the  wooer  who  buys  the  bride  from  her 
father  with  gifts  of  cattle  or  receives  her  as 
the  reward  of  heroic  deeds.  This  may 
seem  fanciful,  but  at  least,  the  anecdote 
24 
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and  the  Greek  legend  prove  that  there  may 
be  writing  in  an  age  when  the  public  is 
not  literary,  when  it  listens  instead  of 
reading.  Again,  recent  study  of  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  of  the  art  of  wiiting  in  Greece 
enables  Mr.  Jebbto  believe  that  the  poems 
may  have  been  written  at  least  very  soon 
after  they  were  composed.  But  the 
scholars  who  believe  in  successive  enlarge¬ 
ments  never  show  us  when  or  how  these 
were  done.  IIow  could  half-a-dozen  men, 
in  different  places  and  at  different  periods, 
foist  their  own  matter  into  poems  already 
famous  and  get  their  version  accepted  as 
the  version  ?  I  cannot  imagine  how  this 
could  be  performed.  Wolf  believed  that 
in  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  say,  520  b.c.,  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  collect  all 
Homeric  poetry  and  hammer  it  into  shape. 
This  story  is  veiylate,  not  heard  of  before 
Cicero’s  time  (60  b.c.),  and  it  is  not  only 
late,  as  Mr.  Jebb  says,  “  it  is  both  doubt¬ 
ful  and  vague.”  Besides,  it  is  absurd. 
The  chief  merit  of  the  epics,  as  Aristotle 
recognized,  is  their  artistic  unity,  which 
even  Wolf  applauds  highly  in  the  case  of 
the  Odyssey.  But  how  could  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  learned  men  “  impart  artistic 
merit”  and  artistic  unity  to  scattered  lays  ? 
Only  a  very  great  poet  could  do  that,  and 
he  who  did  it,  and  nobody  else,  was  the 
author  of  the  epics.  Suppose  that  Mr. 
Kipling’s  stories  were  found  lying  loose, 
about  four  hundred  years  hence,  could  a 
committee  of  four  learned  men  make  them 
into  two  long  novels,  with  the  artistic  unity 
of  ”  Rob  Roy”  or  “  Esmond”  ?  I  could 
more  easily  believe  that  Bacon  wrote 
Shakespeare’s  plays  than  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  Pisistratus,  if  ever  it  existed, 
composed  the  Odyssey  and  Iliad  out  of 
fragments  by  different  hands  and  of  differ¬ 
ent  periods.  Questions  of  scholarship,  of 
course,  cannot  be  settled  in  this  rough- 
and-ready  way.  We  cannot  read  an  aiti- 
cle  and  rise  up  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  Homeric  problem,  and  with  a  formed 
opinion  about  it.  I  am  only  trying  to  in¬ 
dicate  my  own  highly  conservative  ideas, 
and  to  confirm  the  waverer  by  showing 
that,  even  in  Mr.  Jebb’s  belief,  the 
Homeric  poems  are  at  least  extremely  old, 
and  depict  a  really  ancient  state  of  human 
society. 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed  about  the  so¬ 
ciety  which  Homer  shows  us,  that  it  is 
utterly  and  totally  different  from  the  so¬ 
ciety  which  existed  in  Greece  when  history 


begins,  say,  700  years  b.c.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Homeric  Greeks  are  ruled  by 
hereditary  kings.  The  states  of  historical 
Greece  waver  between  republicanism  and 
unconstitutional  tyrannies.  Women  in  the 
Homeric  world  are  as  free  and  as  much 
respected  as  in  England.  In  historic 
Greece  they  were  almost  in  Oriental  seclu¬ 
sion.  Money  was  current  in  historic 
Greece  ;  coined  money  is  never  mentioned 
by  Homer  ;  cattle  are  his  currency.  In 
Homeric  Greece  warriors  fight  ir.  chariots  ; 
historic  Greece  employed  cavalry  and  light 
and  heavy  foot  soldiers.  Historic  Greece 
worshipped  heroes  ;  there  is  no  trace  of 
this  in  Homer.  Historic  Greece  used 
bronze  anchors  for  ships  ;  in  Homer  they 
anchor  with  heavy  stones.  Historic  Greece 
knows  a  far  wider  cantle  of  the  world  than 
Homer,  whose  horizon  is  limited  by  Egypt 
on  the  south,  Sicily  on  the  west,  the 
Hellespont  and  Sidon  on  the  east,  and 
who  has  only  heard  vague  legends  of  the 
Ethiopians  and  of  the  land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun.  Ships,  as  described  by  Homer,  are 
all  unlike  the  ships  of  historic  Greece, 
while  they  resemble  those  on  ancient 
Egyptian  wall  -  paintings.  In  historic 
Greece  the  laws  of  the  state  punish  the 
homicide  ;  in  Homeric  Greece  manslaugh¬ 
ter  is  avenged  by  the  kinsmen  of  the  slain 
man,  as  in  the  Icelandic  Sagas.  In  his¬ 
toric  Greece  the  women  bring  dowries  ;  in 
Homeric  Greece  the  suitor  makes  gifts  to 
the  father. 

Thus  the  whole  constitution  of  life — 
civil,  military,  political,  domestic,  and,  to 
some  extent,  religious — is  one  thing  in 
Homer  and  another  in  the  Greece  of  his¬ 
tory.  The  very  names  of  men  and  women 
in  Homer — Agamemnon,  Odysseus,  Helen, 
Penelope — are  names  that  you  do  not  meet 
in  Greek  literature  of  historical  times. 

Thus  Homeric  life  differs  from  life  in 
Greece  under  Pericles,  or  even  under  Pis¬ 
istratus.  There  must  be  a  great  gulf  of 
time,  and  something  like  a  revolution,  be¬ 
tween  the  Greece  that  Sophocles  knew  and 
the  Greece  that  Homer  knew.  Now,  if 
Homer  describes  an  actual  condition  of 
society,  his  poems  must  be  extremely  old, 
because  the  passage  of  centuries  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  account  for  the  difference  evolved 
in  the  two  sorts  of  existence — of  heroic 
Greece  and  historic  Greece.  But  does 
Homer  describe  an  actual  condition  of  so¬ 
ciety  ?  May  it  not  be  a  poet’s  dream  1 
He  must  have  been  a  very  ingenious  poei. 
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if  he  could  invent  institutions  which  he 
knew  nothing  of,  but  which  actually  exist, 
or  have  existed,  in  parts  of  the  world  which 
he  never  heard  of  ;  if  he  invented  wife¬ 
buying  for  cattle,  he  hit  on  a  Zulu  prac¬ 
tice  ;  if  he  invented  the  blood-feud  and 
the  duty  of  revenge,  he  hit  on  an  universal 
practice  of  early  races ;  if  he  invented 
lighting  from  chariots,  he  lighted  on  an 
Assyrian  custom  ;  if  he  invented  his 
peculiar  ships,  he  coincided  with  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Egyptian  monuments ;  if  he 
merely  fancied  the  large,  generous  life  of 
the  kingly  halls,  he  struck  on  an  exact 
analogy  in  the  heroic  Iceland  of  the  Sagas. 
But  the  later  and  learned  Greeks,  like 
Aristotle,  accepted  Homer’s  evidence  as 
to  the  institutions  of  the  time,  as  we  ac¬ 
cept  the  evidence  of  Chaucer  for  the  man¬ 
ners  of  England  under  Richard  II.  Ilomer 
has  other  confirmatory  testimony.  In  the 
graves  of  Mycenae  are  certain  bronze 
swords  ;  on  these  are  traced  pictures  of 
life,  in  gold  of  various  colors.  Now 
Homer  not  only  describes  that  art  of  etch¬ 
ing  on  metal  in  divers  colored  gold,  but 
be  describes  the  huge  shields  which  are 
worn  by  some  of  the  men  on  the  Mycensean 
swords,  and  which  were  unknown  to  his¬ 
toric  Greece.  I  do  not  think  it  fanciful 
to  add  that  the  discovery  of  all  that  gold 
of  the  grave  in  Homer’s  “  golden  My- 
cenje”  confirms  the  belief  that  when  he 
sings  of  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  he  was 
working  on  a  basis  of  real  and  veracious 
tradition. 

We  have  thus,  perhaps,  established  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  Homeric 
poems  are  extremely  ancient  pictures  of  a 
real  society. 

That  society,  on  the  coasts  and  isles  of 
the  .^gcan  and  the  Mediterranean,  was 
fortunate  in  its  environment  The  shores 
are  broken  into  warm  bays,  and  are  studded 
with  high  and  isolated  rocky  crests,  each 
of  them  crowned  by  the  massive  Cyclopean 
stone-work  of  a  castle  protecting  a  town. 
The  poet  names  them  all  affectionately  : 
“  Pleasant  Arene,  and  well-builded  Aipu, 
and  Messe,  the  haunt  of  doves  :  and  rich 
Corinth,  and  the  strong-stablished  My- 
cenai,”  whose  gigantic  walls  are  them¬ 
selves  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  for  in  historical  times  Mycen®  was 
little  more  than  a  hamlet.  There  was 
Dorion,  where  Thamyris  met  the  Muses 
and  challenged  them  to  a  contest  in  song  ; 
and  there  was  divine  Elis,  and  Neriton, 


with  its  tossing  forest  leaves  ;  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  cities,  dead  long  ago.  At 
their  feet  the  rivers  ran — “  antiques  sub- 
terlabentia  muros” — “  rivers  gliding  under 
ancient  walls,”  streams  which  were  holy, 
and  which  no  man  might  pollute,  fringed 
with  reeds  where  the  river  god  hid,  watch¬ 
ing  for  beautiful,  unhappy  Tyro,  daughter 
of  Salmoneus.  Around  the  cities  lay  the 
hills,  beautiful  in  outline,  sculptured  by  a 
divine  hand  and  bathed  in  the  violet  tints 
of  the  holy  and  delicate  air.  The  woods 
still  clothed  them — the  woods  which  have 
fallen — and  therein  Artemis  took  pleasure 
of  the  chase,  easily  to  be  known  among 
her  maidens,  though  all  were  fair.  To 
those  who  do  not  know  Greece,  but  do 
know  the  West  Highlands,  it  is  not  hard 
to  imagine  the  isles,  the  hills,  the  straits 
and  sounds  of  sea,  more  beautiful  even 
than  ours,  in  a  more  exquisite  climate. 

Such  was  the  setting  which  Nature  gave 
to  human  life  in  heroic  Greece.  If  we 
would  see  it  closer  we  may  fancy  ourselves 
ascending  the  path  from  the  sea-shore  to 
some  mountainous  fortress.  When  we 
reach  the  summit,  we  have  before  us  the 
walls  about  the  little  city,  walls  of  gigantic 
stones.  Outside  is  the  house  of  the  king. 
First  we  reach  the  great  court  (aule),  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  palisade,  but  with  the  gates 
wide  open.  The  court  has  built  round  it 
the  huts  of  the  slaves,  and  rooms  where 
the  young  men  sleep,  like  Phoenix,  in  the 
story  of  his  youth  which  he  tells  Achilles. 
In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  the  altar  of 
Zeus,  lord  of  the  Heavens.  Facing  us  as 
we  enter,  is  the  portico,  or  loggia  (aithou- 
sa),  which  runs  along  the  front  of  the 
house.  Here,  perhaps,  are  men  seated 
playing  at  draughts,  or  they  may  be  prac¬ 
tising  spear  throwing  in  the  court-yard. 
In  the  portico,  too,  beds  are  laid  for  unex- 
pecteil  guests  in  the  warm  summer  nights. 
Entering  the  hall,  we  cross  a  broad  thresh¬ 
old  of  ash-wood,  and,  if  we  happen  to  be 
beggars,  or  not  very  sure  of  our  reception, 
we  sit  down  there  humbly.  The  hall  is 
wide  and  lofty-roofed,  but  dusky  with  the 
smoke  from  the  fire  in  the  centre.  The 
walls,  in  a  wealthy  house,  are  decorated 
with  thin  plates  of  shining  bronze,  inlaid 
with  patterns  of  gold  and  silver.  Weapons, 
arranged  probably  as  trophies,  hang  around 
the  walls,  swords,  daggers,  axes,  and 
spears,  with  point  and  edge  of  steel,  or 
more  commonly  of  bronze.  The  hall  is 
full  of  small  tables,  at  whiefar  men  sit  cat- 
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ing  and  drinking.  The  host  and  hostess 
have  their  place  of  honor  far  up  the  hall, 
near  the  table  on  which  stands  the  great 
mixing  bowl,  for  they  put  water  to  their 
wine,  and  only  drunkards  took  it  “  neat.” 
The  prince  sees  us,  conies  down  from  his 
seat,  and  bids  us  welcome.  If  we  have 
come  from  afar,  and  are  dusty  with  travel, 
the  maidens  lead  us  to  a  chamber  where 
the  polished  baths  are,  and  bathe  us  with 
warm  water.  Then  we  return  to  the  hall, 
and  sit  at  meat  and  drink  with  the  host, 
and  when  “  we  have  put  away  desire  of 
eating  and  drinking,”  our  host  inquires  as 
to  our  business,  or  our  needs.  Perhaps 
we  present  our  credentials,  written  or 
graven,  or  a  sealed  or  folded  tablet :  this 
is  only  once  mentioned  by  Homer.  The 
day  passes  in  conversation,  and  after  a 
dinner  for  which  the  beast  has  just  been 
sacrificed,  the  divine  minstrel  takes  his 
lyre  from  its  pin  and  chants  some  tale  of 
the  loves  of  gods,  or  w^ars  of  men  ;  some 
legend  of  Troy  town,  or  of  the  Quest  for 
the  Fleece  of  Gold,  The  last  cup  of  the 
feast  is  poured  out  in  libations  to  Hermes, 
god  of  good  fortune.  Already  the  chips 
of  wood  have  been  lighted  in  the  brazier, 
or,  in  a  wealthy  house,  tlambeaax  borne 
in  the  hands  of  golden  statues  of  young 
men.  We  are  led  to  our  chamber,  or  our 
bed  in  the  echoing  portico,  and  the  day  is 
ended.  To-morrow,  perhaps,  we  hunt  the 
boar  in  the  dewy  morning  glades,  or  the 
young  men  entertain  us  with  running 
races,  jumping,  and  throwing  and  catch¬ 
ing  the  ball.  The  young  ladies  of  the 
house  drive  off  with  the  dirty  linen  of  the 
establishment,  and  wash  it  in  the  ri''er 
bed.  The  hostess  regulates  her  house¬ 
hold,  gives  her  women  wool  to  spin,  or 
sits  at  her  embroidery  of  gold  and  scarlet, 
or  tosses  the  golden  shuttle  through  the 
loom.  The  swineherd  and  neatherd  come 
in  with  reports  from  the  farm  ;  the  fisher 
brings  the  spoils  of  the  sea.  Perhaps 
swarthy  Sidunian  merchantmen  have  land¬ 
ed  in  the  bay,  and  arrive  with  their  wares, — 
carpets  from  the  East,  brooches  and  neck¬ 
lets  and  ear-rings  of  gold,  bronze  swords 
with  ivory  handles,  chairs  of  cedar-wood 
and  ivory,  porcelain  and  scarabs  from 
Egypt,  silver  cups  embossed  or  engraved 
with  figures  of  Assyrian  gods,  lumps  of 
yellow  amber,  brought  all  across  Europe 
by  the  Sacred  Way  from  the  strange  land 
w'here,  men  say,  the  sun  never  sets.  All 
these  the  women  handle  and  cheapen,  and 


perhaps  a  Sidonian  nods  secretly  to  a 
Sidonian  slave-woman  of  the  house,  and 
she  steals  away  the  prince’s  little  boy,  and 
gives  him  to  her  countrymen  to  sell  for  a 
slave.  Or  it  may  be  that  there  is  a  sud¬ 
den  clamor  in  the  entrance,  and  a  man 
staggers  in,  covered  with  dust,  smirched 
with  blood,  half  dead  with  weariness  and 
fear.  He  is  a  man-slayer,  and  he  comes 
to  seek  refuge  from  the  pursuer  after  blood 
at  the  hospitable  hearth. 

These  w'ere  among  the  sights  that  we 
should  see  in  the  hall  of  a  Homeric  prince. 
As  to  that  hall,  it  did  not,  of  course,  sup¬ 
ply  all  the  accommodation  of  the  dwelling. 
Behind  the  dais  at  the  inner  end  were 
doors  opening  into  the  women’s  chambers, 
and  the  store-rooms  and  armory.  The 
chief  and  his  wife  seem  generally  to  have 
slept  in  an  upper  chamber.  Perhaps  the 
best  idea  of  the  arrangements,  allowing 
for  difference  of  climate,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  sketch  and  plan  of  an  Icelandic 
lord’s  house  printed  in  Sir  George  Dasent’s 
“  Story  of  Burnt  Njal.”  It  was  in  a  hall 
like  this — a  rude  one,  for  the  floor  was  of 
stamped  clay — that  Odysseus  shot  down 
the  lovers  of  his  wife,  with  the  dread  bow 
of  Eurytns,  which  none  but  he  could  bend. 
And  no  doubt  there  were  often  brawls  as 
well  as  revels  in  those  chambers,  and  bones 
of  oxen  were  hurled,  and  ‘‘  iron  drew  the 
ha^ds  of  heroes.”  But  Homer  common¬ 
ly  shows  us  the  peaceful  life  within  the 
r«*yal  dwellings.  He  dwells  with  especial 
pleasure  on  the  life  of  the  children.  He 
shows  us  the  little  girl  trotting  by  her 
mother’s  side,  dragging  at  her  gown,  and 
crying  to  be  taken  up  in  her  arms.  He 
shows  us  the  boys  building  sand-castles  on 
the  sea-shore,  or  teasing  wasps,  or  bullying 
any  of  their  number  who  chanced  to  be 
an  orphan  or  friendless,  or  begging  their 
fathers  to  give  them  apple  and  pear-trees 
‘‘  for  their  very  own.”  He  shows  us  the 
old  nurse  bringing  the  baby  in,  after  din¬ 
ner,  and  asking  his  giaudfather  to  name 
him.  He  neglects  nothing — not  the  geese 
which  Penelope  was  so  fond  of,  nor  the 
little  “  Messan-dogs”  {trapezees)  which 
Achilles  kept  for  pleasure,  not  for  the 
chase.  He  actually  tells  us  what  drcs.sing- 
gowns  the  heroes  wore  when  they  were 
called  up  on  a  hasty  alarm  before  Troy, 
and  what  leathern  skull-caps  they  some¬ 
times  used  in  place  of  the  mighty-cresttd 
helmet.  He  dilates  on  the  silken  tunic  of 
Odysseus,  “  which  many  women  coveted,” 
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and  on  its  golden  brooch  with  the  device 
of  a  hound  catching  a  hare.  It  is  odd 
that  he  never  mentions  signet- rings,  for 
many  were  found  in  the  graves  of  Mycena;. 
He  is  deeply  interested  in  all  arts  and 
manufactures,  weaving,  embroidery,  the 
building  of  chariots  and  ships  and  houses, 
and  in  the  tempering  of  steel,  and  the  stain, 
ing  of  ivory,  and  in  the  performances  of 
circus-riders,  as  w&  should  call  them,  rid¬ 
ing  several  horses  at  once.  Though  there 
were  professional  smiths  and  doctors,  a 
man  like  Odysseus,  though  a  chief,  could 
turn  his  hand  to  everything.  He  built  his 
own  raft,  and  his  own  bridal  chamber  ;  he 
boasts  of  his  skill  in  mowing  and  plough¬ 
ing  ;  we  only  do  not  hear  that  he,  like 
Achilles,  was  accustomed  to  sing  to  the 
lyre.  The  heroes  were  all  great  boxers, 
wrestlers,  and  charioteers,  and  fond  of 
showing  their  speed  of  foot. 

In  this  manly  and  healthy  society  the 
chief  sorrows  were  slavery  and  the  fortunes 
of  war.  The  greatest  lady  might  see  her 
town  beleaguered  by  foes.  In  vain  the 
beacon  burns,  a  smoke  by  dav,  a  dame  by 
night,  to  summon  allies.  The  gates  are 
won,  the  men  are  massacred,  the  women 
are  carried  away  to  make  another’s  bed 
and  to  bear  water  from  another’s  well,  the 
children  are  dashed  from  the  walls  or  are 
enslaved.  Indeed,  the  day  of  slavery 
might  come  on  any  man,  taken  at  un¬ 
awares,  like  Dionysus  in  the  Homeric 
hymn,  by  pirates  or  hostile  merchantmen. 
As  far  as  we  hear  of  slaves,  however,  they 
were  well  treated,  though  “  the  day  of 
slavery  takes  away  half  of  the  virtue  of  a 
man.”  The  dread  of  war  and  the  delight 
of  it  {char me)  are  always  equally  present 
to  Homer’s  mind.  The  brave  man  is 
known  by  not  blenching  in  the  nervous 
waiting  of  an  ambush,  while  the  coward 
turns  pale  and  weeps.  It  is  hand-to-hani 
war,  mainly  waged  either  with  spears 
thrown  at  close  quarters,  or  with  blade 
and  point.  Archers  are  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  esteemed.  Paris,  no  less  than  Odysseus, 
was  an  archer.  War  is  a  delight  and  a 
glory,  but  also  it  is  a  horror.  The  whole 
of  Homeric  society  was  keenly  aware  of 
its  own  insecurity  ;  the  richest,  the  strong¬ 
est,  might  see  his  city  burned  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  slain  before  his  eyes,  as  Priam  saw 
them — Priam,  who  “  endured  a  thing 
more  piteous  than  ever  man  befell,  to  kiss 
the  hands  of  him  who  slew  his  son.” 

It  is  the  deep  abiding  sense  of  mortal 


insecurity,  beset  on  every  side  by  shapes 
of  death,  which  causes  the  melancholy  of 
Homer.  It  is  not  a  peevish,  but  a  manly 
melancholy.  “As  a  man’s  day  is,  so  is 
his  strength.”  “Endure,  my  heart; 
worse  than  this  hast  thou  endured,”  is 
the  phrase  with  which  Oydsseus  ever 
strengthens  and  consoles  himself.  There 
stand  two  urns  by  the  side  of  Zeus  ;  from 
one  he  deals  good  fortune  to  men,  from 
the  other  calamity.  Over  gods  and  men 
broods  an  unmastcrable  fate,  which  none 
may  avoid.  Men  especially  are  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  Ate,  a  fatal  blindness  of  counsel  ; 
Prayer  attempts  to  undo  the  evil  she 
causes,  but  prayers  are  tardy  of  foot,  and 
linger  long  behind  the  fleet  evil.  Thus 
.^Egisthus,  against  the  very  message  of  the 
gods,  beguiled  the  wife  of  Agamemnon, 
and  murdered  her  lord.  The  great  sins  of 
the  Homeric  world,  those  which  it  repro¬ 
bates  most,  are  adultery,  disloyalty,  false 
swearing,  the  use  of  poisoned  arrows, 
everything  mean  and  underhand.  The 
virtues  are  courage,  hospitality,  generosity, 
loyalty,  and  piety  toward  the  gods.  Ex¬ 
treme  revenges  and  cruelty  are  also  con¬ 
demned. 

It  seems  a  noble,  generous,  and  open 
life,  truly  heroic,  not  luxurious,  not  indo¬ 
lent.  Of  poverty  we  hear  little,  though 
beggars  are  mentioned  of  the  E  lie  Ochil¬ 
tree  variety.  The  hardest  lot  is  that  of 
the  landless  laborer.  Yet  even  this  Achilles 
preferred  to  all  the  Kingdom  of  the  Dead. 
For  when  once  the  flame  of  the  pyre  had 
wasted  bone  and  sinew,  when  once  the 
white  ashes  in  their  urn  of  gold  were 
heaped  over  with  the  grassy  mound  above 
the  sea,  man’s  soul  lived  but  a  shadowy, 
ineffectual  life  in  the  gray  realm  of  Hades 
beyond  the  wide  stream  of  the  River 
Oceanus.  There  were  few  punished  in 
the  land  of  the  Mighty  Warden,  but  fewer 
yet  were  rewarded.  Shadows  in  the  meads 
of  asphodel  they  were,  and  shadows  they 
pursued.  It  was  in  this  earthly  life  that 
they  won  renown  or  happiness  ;  in  the 
next  they  all — princes  and  queens,  ladies 
who  had  lain  in  the  very  arms  of  Zeus, 
prophets  and  priests,  sons  of  the  gods  as 
they  might  be — were  but  “  the  unavailing 
hosts  of  the  dead.”  For  two  only  was  a 
better  fortune  reserved — for  Helen,  the 
peerless  in  beauty  and  in  charm,  and  for 
her  lord,  Menelaus.  “  Thee  will  the 
deathless  gods  convey  to  the  Elysian  plain 
and  the  world’s  end,  where  life  is  easiest 
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for  men.  No  snow  is  there,  nor  yet  great 
storm,  nor  any  rain,  but  always  ocean 
sendeth  forth  the  breeze  of  the  shrill  west 
wind  to  blow  cool  on  men  ;  for  thou  hast 
Helen  to  wife,  and  therefore  they  deem 
thee  to  be  the  son  of  Zeus.” 

Such,  then,  was  the  Homeric  life,  seen 
fair,  but  not  too  fair  in  that  realm  of  gold, 
the  poetry  of  Homer.  The  world,  it  may 
be,  has  never  found,  and  will  never  find, 
a  better  life  for  men  than  that  of  heroic 
Greece.  But  even  that  was  vexed  by 
calamity,  saddened  by  death,  harassed  by 
the  dread  of  what  things  may  be  “  on  the 
knees  of  the  gods.”  The  world,  so  to  say, 
was  small  then  and  clean.  Beyond  its 
narrow  known  borders  were  the  regions  of 
romance,  the  Lotus-land,  the  siren-haunted 
isles.  There  was  no  crowding,  no  hideous* 
ness  of  smoke  and  steam,  no  hungry  masses 
of  poverty  -  stricken  men,  no  blinding 
study,  no  blank  and  endless  toil.  There 
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were  gods  in  sky  and  sea  ;  the  wells  and 
woods  were  not  “  dispeopled  of  their 
dreams.”  And  yet  the  tone  of  Homer 
is  sad  on  the  whole  ;  and  even  though 
Odysseus  wins  his  home  in  his  twentieth 
year,  he  has  other  harder  adventures  to 
achieve  ;  and  Calypso  bears  the  tearless 
grief  of  gods  in  her  enchanted  isle,  and 
Nausicaa,  the  sea  -  king’s  daughter,  is 
widowed  of  her  heart’s  desire.  All  these 
wars  have  been  fought,  these  perils  been 
encountered,  these  hearts  been  broken  ; 
and  Troy  is  down,  and  Agamemnon  is  laid 
with  his  gold  in  rich  Mycena;,  all  for 
Helen’s  sake,  for  the  love  of  the  unattain¬ 
able  beauty,  and,  withal,  ‘*  that  there  may 
be  a  song  in  the  ears  of  men  yet  unborn.” 
The  song  is  ringing  yet,  our  pleasure,  our 
strength,  our  consolation,  priceless  as  the 
anodyne  which  the  wife  of  Thon  of  Egypt 
gave  to  the  hands  of  Helen.  —  Good  Words. 


TO  HOPE,  EIGHTEEN  MONTHS  OLD. 

BY  W.  TREQO  W’EBB. 

Darling,  with  those  big  eyes  of  blue 
That  stare  me  gravely  through  and  through 
In  babyhood’s  undaunted  wise. 

Whence  came  their  color  and  their  size  ? 

Did  Nature,  kind  to  nurseling  new, 

Lend  them  her  speedwell’s  artless  hue  ? 
And  did  the  open  eye  of  Day 
Teach  yours  to  open  the  same  way  ? 

Half  with  their  gaze  abashed,  I  call 
Your  name  or  toss  the  aimless  ball. 

As  counter-charms  to  rid  my  sense 
Of  those  twin-fixed  stars’  influence  ! 

Come,  shall  I  lift  you  ?  Round  you  wheel 
With  arms  outspread,  prepared  to  feel 
My  hands  beneath  them  laid,  and  soar 
To  spot  oft  visited  before. 

Dear,  on  my  shoulder  perched  so  high, 

Yet  deign  with  my  meek  suit  comply. 

Mix  condescension  with  your  bliss 
And  bend  your  cheek  for  me  to  kiss  ! 

Nay,  listen  must  I,  when  you  prate 
So  eager-inarticulate  ? 

What  Daniel  could  interpret,  pray. 

Those  voluble  wise  things  you  say  ? 
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Yet  words  you  have,  your  little  store  : 

For  see,  I  poke  your  pinafore 

And  cry,  “  Who’s  this  ?”  and  straifjht  I  hear 

Your  answer,  “  Baby,”  sweet  and  clear. 

r 

And  when  some  far  piano  plays. 

With  lifted  finger  and  fixed  gaze 
A  solemn  “  Hark  !”  you  utter  plain. 

Wrapt  listener  to  an  elfin  strain  ! 

Then,  worldlier  busy,  dolly’s  head 
You  amputate  and  earthward  shed 
Its  sawdust  soul  with  flattening  fist, 

Small  Leveller,  infant  Nihilist ! 

Sweet  Hope  !  methinks  for  comfort’s  sake. 

As  here  our  toilsome  way  we  take. 

The  Hand  that  gave  us  flower  and  star 
Made  you  the  winsome  thing  you  are. 

— Spectator. 


.A  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS  REMINISCENCES. 

BY  ARCHIBALD  FORBES. 


It  was  down  by  the  Danube  side,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war. 
Skobeleff  and  myself  were  squatting  in  a 
hole  m  the  ground,  to  escape  the  lain  of 
bullets  and  shells  which  the  Turks  were 
pouring  across  the  river  on  the  detach¬ 
ment  which  the  young  general  com¬ 
manded. 

“  Here  you  and  I  are,”  said  Skobeleff 
with  a  laugh,  ”  like  Uriah  the  Ilittite, 
right  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  ;  and 
how  strange  it  is  that  quiet  stay-at-home 
folks  all  over  the  world,  who  take  their 
morning  papers  just  as  they  do  their 
breakfasts,  know  ever  so  much  more  about 
this  war  as  a  whole  than  we  fellows  do, 
who  are  actually  listening  to  the  whistle 
of  the  bullets  and  the  crash  of  the  shells  !” 

Skobeleff  did  not  pursue  the  subject 
farther,  because  just  then  a  shell  exploded 
right  in  front  of  us,  and  of  the  mud  which 
it  threw  up,  a  splash  hit  him  in  the  face 
and  changed  the  current  of  his  ideas  ;  but 
nevertheless  his  remark  was  a  very  true 
one.  War  correspondence  and  the  elec¬ 
tric  telegraph  have  given  the  peaceful  citi¬ 
zen  the  advantage,  in  the  matter  of  quick 
and  wide  war-news,  over  the  soldier  who 
is  looking  the  enemy  in  the  face  in  the 
actual  battlefield.  But  this  intelligence, 
although  peaceful  readers  take  little  ac¬ 
count  of  the  manner  of  getting  it,  and 


have  come  to  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  of 
course — as  a  mere  matter  of  everyday 
routine — yet  reaches  their  breakfast  tables 
as  the  outcome  only  of  long  thoughtful 
planning,  of  stupendous  physical  and 
mental  exertion,  of  hair-breadth  risks  en¬ 
countered.  It  is  my  purpose  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages  to  tell  something  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  war  correspondent’s  working 
life,  something  of  the  character  of  his  ex¬ 
ertions  to  satisfy  the  world’s  crave  for  the 
“  latest  intelligence  from  the  seat  of  war,” 
and  something  of  the  dangers  that  encom¬ 
pass  the  path  of  his  duty.  If  the  recital 
of  some  personal  experiences  in  this  field 
may  strike  the  reader  as  involving  the  im¬ 
putation  of  egotism,  I  would  beg  of  him 
to  entertain  the  excuse  that  it  is  not  easy 
for  a  mau  to  avoid  egotism  when  he  is 
speaking  mainly  of  himself. 

”  In  my  day  dreams” — I  am  quoting 
from  a  lecture  I  delivered  some  ten  years 
ago — in  my  day  dreams,  indulcred  in 
mostly  when  smarting  under  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  my  own  deficiencies,  I  have  tried 
to  think  out  the  attributes  that  ought  to 
be  concentrated  in  the  ideal  war-corre¬ 
spondent.  He  ought  to  possess  the  gift 
of  tongues — to  be  conversant  with  all 
European  languages,  a  selection  of  the 
Asiatic  languages,  and  a  few  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  tongues,  such  as  Abyssinian,  Ashan- 
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tee,  Zulu,  and  Soudanese.  He  should 
have  the  sweet  angelic  temper  of  a  woman, 
he  as  affable  as  if  he  were  a  politician  can¬ 
vassing  for  a  vote,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  big  and  ugly  enough  to  impress  the 
conviction  that  it  would  be  highly  unwise 
to  take  "any  liberties  with  him.  The  para¬ 
gon  war  correspondent  should  be  able  to 
ride  anything  that  chance  may  send  him, 
from  a  giraffe  to  a  rat ;  be  able  to  ride  a 
hundred  miles  at  a  stretch  ;  to  go  without 
food  for  a  week,  if  needful,  and  without 
sleep  for  as  long  ;  never  to  get  tired — 
never  to  feel  the  sensation  of  a  “  slight 
sinking,  you  know  and  be  able  at  the 
end  of  a  ride — of  a  journey  however  long, 
arduous,  and  sleepless — to  write  round- 
hand  for  a  foreign  telegraph  clerk,  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  correspondent’s  language,  at 
the  rate  of  a  column  an  hour  for  six  or 
eight  consecutive  hours  ;  after  which  he 
should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  gallop  back 
to  the  scene  of  action  without  a  moment’s 
delay.  He  should  be  a  competent  judge 
of  warfare  ;  conversant  with  all  military 
operations,  from  the  mounting  of  a  cor¬ 
poral’s  guard  to  the  disposition  of  an  army 
in  the  field.  He  ought  to  have  supreme 
disregard  for  hostile  fire  when  real  duty 
calls  upon  him  to  expose  himself  to  it ; 
and  his  pulse  should  be  as  calm  when  shells 
are  bursting  around  him  as  if  he  were 
watching  his  bosom-friend  undergoing  the 
ordeal  of  the  marriage  service.  He  must 
have  a  genuine  instinct  for  the  place  and 
day  of  an  impending  combat  ;  he  must  be 
able  to  scent  the  coming  battle  from  afar, 
and  allow  nothing  to  hinder  him  from 
getting  up  in  time  to  be  a  spectator  of 
it.  He  should  be  so  constituted  as  to 
have  an  intuitive  perception  how  the  day 
hath  gone  ;  to  be  able  to  discern  victory 
or  defeat,  while  as  yet  to  the  spectator  not 
so  gifted  the  field  of  strife  seems  confu¬ 
sion  worse  confounded  ;  and  so  to  rely  on 
his  own  judgment  as  to  venture,  ere  the 
turmoil  has  died  away,  to  turn  his  back 
upon  it,  and  ride  off,  the  earliest  bearer 
of  the  momentous  tidings.  To  potter 
about  waiting  till  the  last  shot  is  fired  ;  to 
linger  for  returns  of  killed  and  wounded, 
and  for  the  measured  reports  of  the  gen¬ 
erals  ;  to  be  the  chiffonnier  of  the  rags  of 
the  battlefield  ;  that  is  work  he  must  leave 
to  his  helpers.  Alas  !  there  never  was 
such  a  man,  and  there  never  will  be  such 
a  man.  1  think  Julius  Caesar  would  have 
been  an  exceptionally  brilliant  war  corre¬ 


spondent,  if  the  profession  had  been  in¬ 
vented  in  his  time,  and  if  he  could  have 
weaned  himself  from  the  meaner  avocations 
of  commanding  armies,  conquering  coun¬ 
tries,  and  ruling  nations.  But  the  first 
Napoleon,  if  only  he  could  have  been  a  little 
truthful  occasionally,  would  have  eclipsed 
Julius  Caesar,  and  knocked  William  How¬ 
ard  Russell  into  a  cocked  hat. 

Before  the  Franco-German  war  there 
had  been  war-correspondents,  and  one  at 
least  of  those  had  made  for  himself  a  rep¬ 
utation  to  vie  with  which  no  representative 
of  a  newer  school  has  any  claim.  But 
their  work,  being  in  the  pre-telegraphic 
period,  was  earried  on  under  less  arduous 
conditions  than  those  which  confront  the 
war-correspondent  of  to-day.  Nor  was  it 
so  incumbent  on  them  to  carry  their  lives 
in  their  hands.  Before  far-reaching  rifled 
fire-arms  came  into  use,  it  was  quite  easy 
to  see  a  battle  without  getting  within  the 
range  of  fire.  But  this  is  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible.  With  siege  guns  that  carry  shells 
ten  miles,  with  field  artillery  having  a 
range  of  four  miles,  and  with  rifles  that 
kill  without  benefit  of  clergy  at  two  miles, 
the  war-correspondent  may  as  well  stay  at 
home  with  his  mother,  unless  he  has  hard¬ 
ened  his  heait  to  take  his  full  share  of 
the  risks  of  the  battlefield.  Indeed,  if  be 
has  determined  to  look  narrowly  into  the 
turbulent  heart  of  each  successive  spasm 
of  the  bloody  struggle — and  it  is  only, 
now,  by  doing  this  that  he  can  make  for 
himself  a  genuine  and  abiding  reputation, 
he  must  lay  his  account  with  adventuring 
more  risk  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  aver¬ 
age  soldier.  The  percentage  of  casualties 
among  war  correspondents  is  greater  than 
that  among  the  actual  fighting  men.  In 
the  petty  Servian  campaign  of  187G,  for 
instance,  there  were  twelve  correspondents 
who  kept  the  field  and  went  under  fire. 
Of  those,  three  were  killed  and  four  were 
wounded.  Certainly  not  more  than  thirty 
correspondents  and  artists,  all  told,  were 
in  the  Soudan  from  the  earliest  troubles 
to  the  final  failure  of  the  Nile  expedition, 
but  on  or  under  its  cruel  sand  lie  the 
corpses  of  at  least  six  of  my  comrades. 
O’Donovan,  the  adventurous  pioneer  of 
Merv,  perished  with  Hicks.  The  last 
hope,  has  long  faded  that  Vizetelly,  en¬ 
dowed  though  he  was  with  more  lives  than 
the  proverbial  cat,  has  still  a  life  in  hand. 
Power  lived  to  be  Gordon’s  loyal,  valiant, 
and  trusted  lieutenant,  but  fell  on  the  er- 
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rand  of  attempting  to  bring  to  us  the  full 
details  of  that  noble  soldier’s  heroism. 
Cameron  and  St.  Leger  were  struck  down 
on  the  same  bloody  day,  and  rest  together 
in  their  shallow  grave  in  the  hot  Bayuda 
sand.  Poor  Gordon,  who  had  been  a 
soldier  before  he  became  a  war-correspond¬ 
ent,  died  a  lone  death  of  thirst  in  the 
heart  of  the  desert,  while  pushing  urgently 
on  to  where  his  duty  lay.  Time  would 
fail  me  to  tell  of  those  who  have  perished 
of  fevers  and  other  maladies,  who  have  been 
wounded,  shipwrecked,  and  encountered 
strange  hair-breadth  escapes  ;  of  others 
again  who  have  come  home  so  broken  by 
hardship  and  vicissitude  that  what  re¬ 
mains  of  life  to  them  is  nought  but  weari¬ 
ness  and  pain.  And  it  is  such  men  who 
have  been  classed  with  the  camp  follow¬ 
ers,  and  denounced  as  “  drones  who  eat 
the  rations  of  fighting  men  and  do  no 
work  at  all.” 

It  was  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870 
which  brought  about  the  revolution  in  the 
methods  of  war-correspondence,  although 
at  Saarbriicken  in  the  earliest  days  of  that 
great  contest,  there  was  as  yet  no  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  opportunities  that  lay  to  our 
hands.  But  if  at  Saarbiucken  the  corre¬ 
spondents  thus  early  on  the  war-path  were 
still  unregeneiate  in  this  respect,  we  had 
some  experiences  in  which  the  comic  and 
the  tragic  were  curiously  blended.  Within 
two  miles  of  the  little  town  lay  a  whole 
French  army  corps,  which  any  day  might 
overwhelm  Saarbriicken  and  its  slender 
garrison  of  a  single  German  battalion. 
So  we  lived,  quite  a  little  detachment  of 
us,  in  an  hotel  on  the  outskirts,  ready  for 
a  judicious  bolt.  At  this  hotel  there  ar¬ 
rived  one  morning  a  young  German  girl 
who  was  engaged,  we  learned,  to  a  ser¬ 
geant  in  the  regiment  garrisoning  Saar- 
brilcken.  She  had  come  to  say  farewell 
to  her  sweetheart  before  the  fighting 
should  begin,  and  he  should  march  away, 
mayhap  never  to  return.  Some  of  the 
livelier  spirits  among  us  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  pair  should  get  married  before 
the  parting  shoirld  be  said.  Both  were 
willing.  The  bridegroom’s  officer  gave 
him  leave,  on  condition  that  should  the 
alarm  sound,  he  was  to  join  his  battalion 
without  a  moment’s  delay.  All  was  in 
readiness,  and  the  clergyman  was  just 
about  to  join  the  pair  in  holy  matrimony, 
when  the  sound  of  a  bugle  suddenly  broke 
in  on  the  stillness.  It  was  the  alarm. 


The  bridegroom  hurriedly  embraced  the 
bride,  buckled  on  his  accoutrements,  and 
darted  off  to  the  alarmplatz.  In  ten  min¬ 
utes  more  the  combat  was  in  full  swing  ; 
the  French  had  carried  the  heights  over¬ 
hanging  the  town,  and  were  pouring  down 
upon  it  their  artillery  and  mitrailleuse  fire. 
Our  hotel  was  right  in  the  line  of  fire,  and 
soon  became  exceedingly  disagreeable 
quarters.  We  got  the  women  down  into 
the  cellar  and  waited  for  events.  A  shell 
crashed  into  the  kitchen,  burst  inside  the 
cooking  stove,  and  blew  the  wedding 
breakfast,  which  was  still  being  kept  hot, 
into  what  an  American  colleague  called 
“  everlasting  smash.”  It  was  too  hot  to 
stay  there,  and  everybody  strategically 
manoeuvred  to  the  rear,  including  the  Ger¬ 
man  battalion  which  had  constituted  the 
garrison.  A  few  days  later  was  fought, 
close  to  Saarbriicken,  the  desperate  battle 
of  the  Spicheren,  in  which  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  regiment  took  a  leading  part. 
The  day  after  the  battle  I  was  wandering 
about  the  battlefield  helping  to  relieve 
the  wounded,  and  gazing  shudderingly  on 
the  heaps  of  dead.  Suddenly  I  came  on 
our  bridegroom,  his  back  resting  against 
a  stump.  He  was  stone  dead,  with  a 
bullet  through  his  throat. 

Perhaps  the  most  thrilling  episode  of 
all  that  colossal  struggle  was  the  singularly 
dramatic  climax  of  the  battle  of  Gravelotte. 
All  day  long,  from  noon  until  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  the  roar  of  the  cannon 
and  the  roll  of  the  musketry  had  been  in¬ 
cessant.  The  deep  ravine  between  Grave¬ 
lotte  and  St.  Hubert  was  a  horrible  pan¬ 
demonium  wherein  seethed  struggling 
masses  of  German  soldiery,  torn  by  the 
shell-fire  of  the  French  batteries,  writhing 
under  the  stings  of  the  mitrailleuse,  be¬ 
wildered  between  inevitable  death  in  front, 
and  no  less  inevitable  disgrace  behind. 
Again  and  again  frantic  efforts  were  being 
made  to  force  up  out  of  the  hell  in  the 
ravine  and  gain  foothold  in  the  edge  of 
the  plateau  beyond  ;  and  ever  the  cruel 
sleet  of  lead  beat  them  back  and  crushed 
them  down.  The  long  summer  day  was 
waning  into  dusk,  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
battle  still  trembled  in  the  balance,  when 
the  last  reserve  of  the  Germans — the  sec¬ 
ond  army  corps — came  hurrying  up  toward 
the  brink  of  the  abyss.  In  the  lurid  glare 
of  the  blazing  village,  the  German  king 
stood  by  the  wayside  and  greeted  his  stal¬ 
wart  Pomeranians  as  they  passed  him. 
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High  over  the  roll  of  the  drums,  the  blare 
of  the  bugles,  and  the  crash  of  the  can¬ 
non,  rose  the  eager  burst  of  cheering,  as 
the  soldiers  answered  their  sovereign’s 
greeting,  and  then  followed  their  chiefs 
down  into  the  fell  depths  of  the  terrible 
chasm.  The  strain  of  the  crisis  was 
sickening  as  we  waited  for  the  issue,  in  a 
sort  of  spasm  of  sombre  silence.  The  old 
king  sat,  with  his  back  against  a  wall,  on 
a  ladder,  one  end  of  which  rested  on  a 
broken  gun-carriage,  the  other  on  a  dead 
horse.  Bismarck,  with  an  elaborate  as¬ 
sumption  of  coolness  which  his  restlessness 
belied,  made  pretence  to  be  reading  letters. 
The  roar  of  the  close  battle  swelled  and 
deepened  till  the  very  ground  trembled 
beneath  us.  The  night  fell  like  a  pall, 
but  the  blaze  of  the  adjacent  conflagra¬ 
tion  lit  up  the  anxious  group  here  by  the 
churchyard  wall.  From  out  the  medley 
of  broken  troops  littering  the  slope  in 
front,  rose  suddenly  a  great  shout,  that 
grew  in  volume  as  it  rolled  nearer.  The 
hoofs  of  a  galloping  horse  rattled  on  the 
causeway.  A  moment  later,  Moltke,  his 
face  for  once  quivering  with  emotion, 
sprang  from  the  saddle,  and,  running  tow¬ 
ard  the  king,  cried  out — “  It  is  good  for 
us  ;  we  have  carried  the  position,  and  the 
victory  is  with  your  Majesty  !”  The 
king  started  to  his  feet  with  a  fervent 
“  God  be  thanked  !”  and  then  burst  into 
tears.  Bismarck,  with  a  great  sigh  of 
relief,  crushed  his  letters  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand  ;  and  a  simultaneous  hurrah  wel¬ 
comed  the  good  tidings. 

The  Franco-German  war,  with  its  bloody 
battles,  with  its  sudden  ruin  of  the  French 
imperial  regime,  with  its  astounding  wreck 
of  the  French  military  prestige,  culminated 
in  that  stupendous  event,  the  capitulation 
of  Paris  to  the  besieging  German  army. 
Paris,  in  Bismarck’s  blunt  phrase,  had 
been  “  stewing  in  her  own  juice,”  till  at 
last  there  was  no  juice  left  in  her  ;  and 
the  pangs  of  sheer  starvation  forced  the 
proud  city,  with  passionate  rage  in  her 
heart,  to  bow  her  arrogant  head,  and  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  ring  of  blood  and  iron  that 
had  girdled  her  about,  and  cut  the  nutri¬ 
ment  from  her  vitals.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  how,  when  the  capitulation 
was  imminent,  the  correspondents  with 
the  besieging  forces,  stimulated  by  the 
ardor  of  competition,  were  on  the  alert 
each  to  be  the  first  to  enter  the  be¬ 
leaguered  city,  and  tell  the  outside  world 


of  its  plight.  The  good  fortune  happened 
to  me  to  anticipate  my  rivals.  I  threw 
myself  into  a  hurried  investigation  of 
the  misery  and  the  heroism  of  Paris. 
There  needed  no  acuteness  to  discern  to 
what  a  plight  of  hungry  misery  she  had 
been  reduced  before  she  had  brought  her¬ 
self  to  endure  the  humiliation  of  surren¬ 
der.  That  night  she  was  alone  with  her 
grief  and  her  hunger  :  not  until  the  mor¬ 
row  came  the  relief  and  consolation  which 
the  sympathy  of  Britain  so  promptly  for¬ 
warded  to  the  capital  of  the  ally  with 
whom  had  been  endured  the  hardships  and 
earned  the  successes  of  the  Crimean  war. 
Wan,  starved  citizens  crept  by  on  the  un¬ 
lit  boulevards,  before  and  since  the  parade 
of  luxury  and  sleek  affluence.  No  cafes 
invited  the  promenader  with  brilliant 
splendor  of  illumination  and  garish  lavish¬ 
ness  of  decoration,  for  there  were  no  prom- 
enaders  to  entice,  no  fuel  to  furnish  gas, 
no  dainty  viands  wherewith  to  trick  out 
the  plateglass  windows.  The  gayety,  the 
profusion,  and  the  sinfulness  of  the  Paris 
which  one  had  known  in  the  Second  Em¬ 
pire  days  had  given  place  to  quiet  uncom¬ 
plaining  dejection,  to  utter  depletion,  to  a 
decorum  at  once  beautiful,  startling,  and 
sad.  The  hotels  were  all  hospitals.  The 
Red  Cross  flag  floated  from  almost  every 
house,  indicative  of  sick  or  wounded  in¬ 
mates,  bandaged  cripples  limped  along  the 
streets,  and  the  only  traffic  was  furnished 
by  the  interminable  procession  of  funerals. 
I  had  brought  in,  stowed  in  a  wallet  on 
my  back,  some  five  pounds  of  ham.  The 
servants  of  the  place  were  I  stayed  put 
the  meat  on  a  dish  with  a  cover  over  it, 
and  showed  it  up  and  down  the  Rue  du 
Faubourg  St.  Honore  as  a  curiosity, 
charging  a  sou  for  lifting  the  cover. 

In  a  dingy  eating-house  I  found  at  sup¬ 
per  several  of  ray  journalistic  comrades, 
who  had  remained  inside  Paris  during  the 
long  siege.  They  were  eating  steaks  of 
horseflesh,  followed  by  ragout  of  dog  ; 
and  the  few  scraps  of  bread  on  the  table 
consisted  of  a  sort  of  dingy  paste  about 
one  half  of  which  was  sand.  Horseflesh 
is  far  from  bad  eating,  only  you  require 
to  get  a  little  accustomed  to  it  before  you 
can  quite  relish  it.  It  has  a  curious  sweet¬ 
ish  taste,  and  the  fat  is  scarce  and  not 
quite  satisfactory.  The  Parisians  during 
the  siege  had  become  great  connoisseurs 
in  horseflesh.  It  was  discovered  that  the 
tenderest  joints  were  furnished  by  a  young 
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gray  filly,  and  that  the  toughest  meat  was 
that  of  a  chestnut  stallion.  I  did  not  try 
the  dog  ;  any  one  who  is  curious  as  to 
the  fiavor  of  this  viand  can  easily  kill  a 
dog  and  make  the  experiment  for  him¬ 
self.  Some  people  averred  it  went  best 
with  mushrooms  ;  others  praised  it  eaten 
cold  in  a  pie  with  truffles. 

On  the  1st  of  March  1871,  the  day  of 
the  entry  of  the  German  troops  into  Paris, 
rather  a  curious  experience  befell  me. 
"NYhile  as  yet  within  the  German  cordon 
in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  I  observed 
that  I  was  being  dogged.  I  had  no  sooner 
passed  out  of  that  cordon  than  I  was 
vehemently  assailed  by  an  angry  mob,  who 
insisted  that  I  was  a  Prussian  spy.  A  de¬ 
tachment  of  National  Guards  holding  a 
police  post  rescued  me  at  the  bayonet 
point  from  the  genial  enthusiasts  who 
were  dragging  me  along  the  street  on  my 
back,  with  the  expressed  intention  of 
drowning  me  in  the  basin  of  an  adjacent 
fountain.  A  good  deal  of  my  clothing 
had  been  torn  ofil  me,  but  that  was  a 
trifle.  Overhauling  myself  in  the  police 
station,  I  discovered  that  along  with  half 
of  my  great  coat  had  disappeared  my  note¬ 
book,  which  was  in  the  pocket  of  the  mis 
sion  section  of  the  garment.  This  was  a 
most  serious  misfortune.  In  those  times 
I  had  accustomed  myself  to  w'rite  out  at 
full  length  in  my  notebook  the  description 
of  scenes  or  events  of  which  I  was  a  wit¬ 
ness,  detailing  in  form  ready  for  the  print¬ 
er  the  accounts  of  incident  after  incident 
as  the  incidents  successively  evolved  them¬ 
selves.  From  the  summit  of  the  tower 
of  Longchamps  I  had  looked  down  that 
morning  on  Kaiser  Wilhelm’s  great  review 
of  his  army  on  the  racecourse,  and  my 
description  of  that  remarkable  scene,  at 
least  two  columns  long,  was  in  the  lost 
notebook.  One  result  of  this  concurrent 
writing  out  is  that  the  writer’s  memory 
does  not  charge  itself  with  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  what  has  been  committed  to  pa¬ 
per  ;  and  thus  I  had  not  only  lost  the 
actual  “  copy”  already  indicted  and  out 
of  hand,  but  was  destitute  of  the  power 
to  reproduce  the  lost  matter.  While  I 
was  internally  bewailing  myself,  a  citizen 
in  a  fine  glow  of  triumph  rushed  into  the 
police-station.  “  Voila  !”  he  shouted, 
as  he  waved  aloft  my  notebook  in  one 
hand  and  my  coat  tail  in  the  other : 
“  Here  is  damning  evidence  that  the  pris¬ 
oner  is  a  wicked  spy  !  Here  are  the  vil¬ 


lain’s  notes,  the  lies  he  has  been  writing 
down  concerning  our  unhappy  Paris  !” 
I  could  have  embraced  the  excited  ouvrier, 
frowsy  as  he  was  ;  he  had  done  me  an  in¬ 
calculable  benefit  in  his  effort  to  seal  my 
doom.  His  face  was  a  study  when,  in  the 
gladness  of  my  heart,  I  offered  him  a  five- 
franc  piece.  The  implacable  patriot  ac¬ 
cepted  it. 

Presently,  under  an  escort  of  National 
Guards  with  fixed  bayonets — for  the  mob 
was  still  dangerous  —  I  was  marched 
through  a  couple  of  streets  to  the  bureau 
of  a  sitting  magistrate.  My  companions 
were  a  gentleman  in  a  blouse  who  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  stolen  an  ink-bottle  ;  a 
tatterdemalion  detected  in  selling  a  couple 
of  cigars  to  a  Bavarian  cavalryman,  and  a 
woman  whom  the  Paris  mob  had  stripped 
and  painted  divers  colors,  because  she  had 
been  caught  parleying  with  a  Prussian 
drummer.  The  magistrate  was  so  good 
as  to  deal  with  me  first.  Fortunately  I 
was  able  to  produce  to  him  my  British 
passport  and  my  journalistic  credentials. 
He  called  in  his  sister,  who  bad  lived  in 
England,  to  assist  him  in  deciding  on  the 
authenticity  of  those  documents.  She 
promptly  pronounced  in  their  favor,  and 
his  worship  became  immediately  gracious. 
He  told  me  I  was  free,  and  was  good 
enough  to  lend  me  an  old  coat  in  which 
to  walk  to  my  hotel  ;  at  the  same  time 
gracefully  begging  me  to  excuse  what  he 
termed  “  the  little  inconvenience  I  had 
experienced,  on  account  of  the  not  un¬ 
natural  excitement  of  the  Paris  populace.” 

The  magistrate’s  good  sister  sent  me  to 
a  bedroom,  where  I  washed  off  the  most 
flagrant  stains  of  the  recent  unpleasant¬ 
ness.  Outside  the  mob  were  still  howling 
fiercely.  Time  was  very  precious  to  me  : 
1  could  not  endure  to  wait  indefinitely,  yet 
I  did  not  care  to  offer  myself  to  the  ten¬ 
der  mercies  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  pave¬ 
ment.  The  sister  in  this  strait  proved 
herself  a  ministering  angel.  She  said 
there  was  a  door  opening  in  a  quiet  side- 
alley,  and  actually  offered  to  escort  me  to 
my  hotel,  which  was  close  by.  As  we 
walked,  I  told  the  good  soul  I  did  not 
know  how  to  thank  her  ;  had  it  been  her 
servant  I  could  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
requiting  the  good  office,  but  a  lady — 
“Oh  !”  she  broke  in,  “that  is  not  so 
difficult,  I  will  put  my  pride  in  my  pocket. 
My  brother  has  a  fair  salary  ;  but  he  has 
not  seen  a  franc  of  it  for  six  months.  We 
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are  gentlefolk  ;  we  cannot  join  the  queue 
outside  the  baker’s  shop,  and,  and  0  mon 
Dieu  !  we  are  actually  starving,”  and  the 
poor  woman  burst  into  tears.  “  We  could 
not  take  charity,”  she  continued,  sobbing, 
“  but  I  have  heard  of  that  kind  don  an- 
glais  which,  they  say,  is  now  being  dis¬ 
tributed  freely  ;  if  only  one  could  get  a 
little  aid  from  its  bounty  ?”  We  had  a 
sub-depot  in  my  hotel  ;  I  myself  was  one 
of  the  accredited  sub-almoners  ;  some  of 
the  Commissioners  were  living  with  me. 

I  hurried  the  lady  into  a  room  where 
there  was  no  one  to  notice  her  emotion  ; 
then  found  John  Furley  and  told  him  the 
little  story.  Furley  is  a  man  of  energy. 
In  five  minutes  a  big  hamper  had  been 
packed  full  of  comestibles,  and  a  porter 
had  it  on  his  back,  waiting  for  the  lady’s 
commands.  With  the  chivalry  of  a  fine 
gentleman  Furley  respectfully  announced 
to  her  that  one  of  his  men  was  at  her  dis¬ 
position.  She  came  out  into  the  passage, 
looked  down  at  the  great  basket,  whose 
open  mouth  disclosed  inter  alia  a  leg  of 
mutton,  a  couple  of  fowls,  a  great  honest 
loaf,  and  sundry  vegetables  ;  she  gave  a 
great  gasp,  and  I  thought  she  was  going 
to  faint.  She  was  anaemic  from  sheer 
want,  but  she  rallied,  tears  helping  her  ; 
and  then  she  went  silently  away  with  her 
veil  down  over  her  face,  and  the  stalwart 
porter  tramping  behind  her.  It  was  such 
people  as  those,  with  pride  and  fixed  sal¬ 
aries  which  w’ere  not  paid,  who  suffered 
worst  during  the  siege  ;  and  they  too  it 
was  who  were  the  most  difficult  to  relieve 
when  the  siege  was  over,  but  without  as 
yet  any  alleviation  of  their  misery.  The 
w’omen  were  the  most  stubborn.  The 
concierge  would  assure  the  almoner  that 
the  two  old  ladies  on  such  an  etage  were 
literally  starving.  The  two  old  ladies, 
when  you  pushed  their  button,  would  ap¬ 
pear,  statelily  gracious.  Yes,  they  would 
say — yes,  the  English  were  a  kind  people, 
and  the  good  God  would  reward  them. 
There  were  some  poor  creatures  in  the 
roof  who  were  in  pressing  need.  For 
themselves,  thanks,  but  no,  they  could 
not  accept  charity  ;  and  then  the  door 
would  close  on  the  wan  eyes  and  hollow 
cheeks.  Ah  me  !  it  was  melancholy  work. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  detail  about 
the  fell  days  of  the  Commune’s  close,  and 
that  was  the  only  phase  of  it  of  which  I 
was  a  witness.  All  that  I  can  here  say  is 
that  in  the  lurid  chaos  which  marked  the 


ruthless  stamping  out  of  the  Commune  by 
the  Versaillist  army  under  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon,  the  conditions  under  which  corre¬ 
spondents  tried  to  fulfil  their  duties  were 
more  full  of  peril  than  one  can  incur  in 
any  battle  of  which  I  have  had  experi¬ 
ence.  In  a  battle  you  know  your  danger. 
The  enemy  is  for  the  most  part  in  front ; 
and  you  can  either  stand  up  and  take  your 
chance  of  his  fire,  or  take  cover  to  protect 
yourself  from  it.  But  in  the  seething 
turmoil  of  the  last  days  of  the  Commune, 
bullets  were  flying  from  front,  flanks,  and 
rear.  There  was  an  universal  raving  lust 
for  blood.  As  Mr.  Labouchere  cheerfully 
wrote,  ‘‘  They  shot  you  first,  and  apolo¬ 
gized  to  your  corpse  afterward.”  The 
brightest  feature  of  the  grim  drama  which 
I  can  recall  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time, 
was  the  imperturbable  cooluess  of  Mr. 
Malet,  now  Sir  Edward  Malet,  our  Min¬ 
ister  at  Berlin.  He  was  left  in  charge  of 
the  Embassy  in  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St. 
Ilonore  when  Lord  Lyons  and  the  rest  of 
the  personnel  migrated  to  Versailles.  For 
two  long  days  it  seemed  that  Malet,  or  at 
all  events  the  Embassy  he  inhabited,  was 
the  target  for  the  artillery  alike  of  Versail- 
lists  and  Communists.  Shells  bedevilled 
the  ball-room,  knocked  great  holes  mis¬ 
cellaneously  all  over  the  building,  and  ex¬ 
plosion  after  explosion  blew  up  the  walls 
of  the  Embassy  garden,  through  which 
the  Versaillists  were  sapping  their  way  to 
outflank  the  Communists.  Malet,  bland 
and  cheery  as  his  wont,  quietly  and  me¬ 
thodically  performed  his  duties,  the  shell 
fire  apparently  a  matter  concerning  him  not 
at  all.  In  no  conceivable  circumstances 
could  Malet  look  absurd  :  aud  that  surely 
is  a  great  gift.  Just  before  the  German 
siege  began,  he  came  out  from  Paris  to 
Meaux  with  a  communication  to  Bis¬ 
marck.  I  happened  to  meet  him  near  the 
German  fore-post  line.  His  franc-tireur 
escort  had  compelled  him  on  the  previous 
night  to  sleep  ‘‘  under  the  beautiful  stars 
when  I  met  him  he  w'as  riding  between 
two  Uhlans.  He  was  attired  in  a  tall  hat 
which  the  beautiful  stars  had  deprived  of 
its  gloss,  a  cutaway  coat,  and  strapless 
trousers  disclosing  considerable  white 
sock.  He  was  seated  in  a  great  military 
saddle,  the  shabracque  of  which  rose  about 
him  before  and  behind  ;  the  stirrups  were 
about  ten  holes  too  long,  and  the  big 
troop  horse  he  bestrode  plainly  evinced 
disgust  for  his  civilian  mount.  No  con- 
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catenation  of  conditions  could  have  tended 
more  to  give  a  man  an  aspect  of  grotesque 
absurdity.  But  Malet  did  not  in  the  least 
look  like  a  guy.  He  had  no  conscious¬ 
ness  of  being  ludicrous,  and  even  at  the 
first  blush  he  was  not  ludicrous.  On  the 
contrary  he  was  self-  possessed,  easily  dig¬ 
nified,  and  gave  the  impression  that  this 
was  precisely  the  mode  of  progression 
which  he  deliberately  preferred  over  all 
other  modes. 

I  imagine  that  people  at  home  took  but 
faint  interest  in  the  little  war  which  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1816  the  petty 
principality  of  Servia  was  waging  against 
its  Turkish  suzerain.  It  was  nevertheless 
an  interesting  struggle,  both  in  itself  and 
as  virtually  the  prelude  to  the  great  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  the  following  year.  Up  at 
Deligrad,  about  140  miles  from  Belgrade, 
the  capital  of  Servia,  General  Tcheriiaieff, 
with  his  Russian  volunteers  and  rough 
Servian  levies,  for  three  months  con¬ 
fronted  the  Turksh  army  commanded  by 
that  venal  old  impostor  Abdul  Kerim 
Pasha.  Our  life  with  Tchernaieff  was  al¬ 
most  comically  squalid.  His  headquar¬ 
ters  were  in  a  ruined  school-house  ;  and 
his  staff  lived  in  holes  dug  out  in  the 
ground  and  thatched  over  with  reeds.  We 
lay  on  straw  all  round  a  great  fire  which 
was  maintained  in  the  centre,  and  which 
occasionally  set  a  light  to  the  roof  and 
burnt  us  temporarily  out  of  house  and 
home.  One  morning  the  Turks  woke  up 
from  their  lethargy,  and  carried  with  a 
rush  the  defences  of  the  hill  of  Djunis, 
which  Tchernaieff  had  been  holding  so 
long  on  the  swagger.  I  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  Abdul  Kerim  and  Tcher¬ 
naieff  understood  each  other  extremely 
well  ;  that  the  former  for  a  price  con¬ 
tentedly  allowed  himself  to  be  amused  by 
the  latter  during  the  summer  months,  and 
that  when  the  order  came  from  the  Seras- 
kierate  that  the  immobility  so  long  allowed 
to  last  must  at  length  peremptorily  be 
ended,  Tchernaieff  was  complaisant  enough 
to  make  not  much  more  than  a  brisk  show 
of  resistance.  The  scheme,  however,  was 
in  a  measure  thwarted  by  the  honest  and 
zealous  fighting  of  Dochtouroff  and  the 
Russian  volunteers,  who  died  very  freely 
in  their  trenches,  and  who  had  sent  many 
Turkish  souls  to  Hades  before  they  ac¬ 
cepted  defeat.  The  Servians  behaved 
badly  ;  their  resistance  fell  to  pieces  in 
half  a  dozen  hours  ;  and  in  the  end  Doch¬ 


touroff  and  myself  had  to  ride  through  a 
belt  of  Turkish  skirmishers  to  escape  being 
cut  off. 

Anyhow  the  game  was  up,  and  Servia 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Turks.  I  was  the 
only  correspondent  on  the  spot,  and  it 
behooved  me  to  make  the  most  of  this 
advantage.  At  five  in  the  afternoon, 
when  I  rode  away  from  the  blazing  huts 
of  Deligrad,  more  than  140  miles  lay  be¬ 
tween  me  and  my  point,  the  telegraph 
office  at  Semlin,  the  Hungarian  town  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Save  from  Belgrade  ; 
telegraphing  was  not  permitted  from  the 
latter  place.  I  had  an  order  for  post- 
horses  along  the  road,  and  galloped  bard 
for  Paratchin,  the  nearest  post-station. 
When  I  got  there  the  postmaster  had 
horses,  but  no  vehicle.  Now,  if  I  had 
sent  a  messenger,  this  obstacle  would  have 
effectually  stopped  him.  But  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  to  me,  being  my  own  messenger, 
that  although  I  could  not  drive  I  inight 
ride.  True,  the  Servian  post-nags  were 
not  saddle-horses,  but  sharp  spurs  and  the 
handling  of  an  old  dragoon  might  be  re¬ 
lied  on  to  make  them  travel  somehow. 
All  night  long  I  rode  that  weary  journey, 
changing  horses  every  fifteen  miles,  and 
forcing  the  vile  brutes  along  at  the  best  of 
their  speed.  Soon  after  noon  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  sore  from  head  to  foot,  I 
was  clattering  over  the  stones  of  the  Bel¬ 
grade  main  street.  The  field  telegraph 
wires  had  conveyed  but  a  curt,  fragmen¬ 
tary  intimation  of  disa.ster  ;  and  all  Bel¬ 
grade,  feverish  for  further  news,  rushed 
out  into  the  streets  as  I  powdered  along. 
But  I  had  ridden  hard  all  night,  not  to 
gos.sip  in  Belgrade,  but  to  get  to  the  Sem¬ 
lin  telegraph  wire,  and  I  never  drew  rein 
till  I  reached  the  ferry.  At  Semlin,  one 
long  drink  of  beer,  and  then  to  the  task 
of  writing  hour  after  hour  against  time 
the  tidings  which  I  had  carried  down 
country.  After  I  had  written  my  story 
and  put  it  on  the  wires,  I  lay  down  in  my 
clothes  and  slept  twenty  hours  without  so 
much  as  turning.  I  had  meant  to  start 
back  for  Deligrad  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  of  my  arrival  at  Belgrade,  but  fatigue 
caused  me  to  lose  twenty-four  hours.  It 
seemed  to  me  when  I  recovered  from  my 
chagrin  at  this  delay,  that  perhaps,  after 
all,  I  was  entitled  to  a  good  long  sleep  ; 
for  I  had  seen  a  battle  that  lasted  six 
hours,  ridden  a  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
and  written  to  the  Daily  News  a  tele- 
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graphic  message  four  columns  long — all  in 
the  space  of  thirty  hours. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
war,  in  the  spring  of  1877,  the  first  great 
desideratum  with  the  correspondents  who 
were  detailed  to  follow  the  Russian  for¬ 
tunes  was  to  obtain  an  authorization  to  ac¬ 
company  the  armies  in  the  field.  With¬ 
out  such  an  authorization  the  correspond¬ 
ent,  if  he  gets  forward  at  all,  is  liable  to 
be  treated  as  a  spy,  and  soon  finds  him¬ 
self  in  trouble.  I  suppose  there  is  no  war 
correspondent  of  any  considerable  general 
experience  who  has  not  been  in  custody 
over  and  over  again  on  suspicion  of  being 
a  spy.  1  have  been  a  prisoner  myself  in 
France  (made  so  both  by  Germans  and  by 
French),  Spain,  Servia,  Germany,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Hungary,  Russia,  Roumania,  and 
Bulgaria  ;  and  I  cannot  conscientiously 
recommend  any  of  those  countries  from 
this  point  of  view.  The  authorities  of 
the  Russian  army  were  very  fair  and  cour¬ 
teous  about  the  authorization  of  correspon¬ 
dents.  On  principle  they  accepted  all 
who  presented  themselves  accredited  by 
respectable  papers,  and  bringing  a  recom¬ 
mendation  from  any  Russian  ambassador. 
There  was  to  be  no  field-censorship  ;  you 
gave  your  word  of  honor  not  to  reveal 
impending  movements,  concentrations, 
and  intentions.  You  might,  with  this  ex¬ 
ception,  write  and  despatch  just  what  you 
chose  ;  only  a  file  of  your  paper  had  to  be 
sent  to  the  headquarters,  and  a  polyglot 
officer — Colonel  Hausenkampf  by  name — 
was  appointed  to  read  all  those  newspapers, 
and  to  be  down  upon  you  if  you  trans¬ 
gressed  what  he  considered  fair  comment. 
Then  you  got  a  warniiig,  or  if  you  were 
held  to  have  gravely  and  spitefully  trans¬ 
gressed,  you  were  expelled. 

I  always  pitied  the  unfortunate  Colonel 
Hausenkampf  from  the  very  bottom  of 
my  heart.  He  had  to  read  all  the  letters 
published  in  all  the  newspapers  of  ail  the 
correspondents,  and  I  predicted  for  him 
either  speedy  suicide  or  hopeless  madness. 
.  But  he  remained  alive  and  moderately 
sane,  spite  of  this  arduous  duty,  and  of 
the  task  which  at  the  outset  devolved 
upon  him  of  listening  to  every  correspond¬ 
ent  who  made  application  for  a  permis¬ 
sion.  He  was  fearfully  badgered.  One 
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day  T  called  on  him  at  the  headquarters 
in  Ploesti,  and  found  him  seated  in  a 
bower  in  a  garden,  resolutely  confronted 
by  a  gaunt  man  in  a  red  beard  and  a 
tweed  suit.  **  Mon  Dieu  !”  exclaimed 
the  Colonel,  “  will  you  oblige  me  by  tak¬ 
ing  that  man  away  and  killing  him  ?  He 
is  a  Scotsman  and  I  don’t  understand  the 
Scottish  language  :  he  knows  none  other 
than  his  native  tongue.  He  comes  here 
daily,  and  looms  over  me  obstinately  for 
an  hour  at  a  time,  firing  off  at  intervals 
the  single  word  “  Permission  !”  and  ten¬ 
dering  me,  as  if  he  would  hold  a  pistol  at 
my  head,  a  letter  in  English  from  a  per¬ 
son  whom  he  calls  the  Duke  of  Arcryll — a 
noble,  I  suppose,  of  this  wild  man’s  coun¬ 
try  !”  It  is  needless  to  say,  since  the 
“  wild  man”  was  a  Scot,  that  he  achieved 
his  permission  and  did  very  good  work  as 
a  correspondent. 

We  were  all  numbered  like  so  many 
ticket  porters,  and  at  first  carried  on  the 
arm  a  huge  brass  badge,  which  heightened 
our  resemblance  to  members  of  that  re¬ 
spectable  avocation.  The  French  corre¬ 
spondents’  sense  of  the  beautiful  was, 
however,  outraged  by  this  neat  and  orna¬ 
mental  distinguishing  mark  ;  so  at  their 
instance  there  was  substituted  a  more 
dainty  style  of  brassard,  with  the  double¬ 
headed  eagle  in  silver  lace  on  a  yellow  silk 
ground.  The  permission  was  written  on 
the  back  of  a  photograph  of  the  corre¬ 
spondent  to  whom  it  was  granted,  which 
photograph  was  duly  stamped  on  the 
breast  of  the  subject  with  the  great  seal 
of  the  headquarters.  A  duplicate  of  this 
photograph  was  stuck  in  a  “  Correspond¬ 
ents’  Album”  kept  by  the  commandant 
of  the  headquarters.  When  1  last  saw 
this  book,  there  were  some  eighty-two 
portraits  in  it ;  and  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  it  was  not  an  overwhelming  testimony 
to  the  good  looks  of  the  profession.  I 
got,  I  remember,  into  several  messes 
through  having  incautiously  shaved  off 
some  hair  from  my  chin  which  was  there 
when  the  photograph  was  taken.  In  vain 
I  argued  that  it  is  not  the  beard  that 
makes  the  man  ;  the  sentries  were  stiff¬ 
necked  on  the  point  of  identity,  and  I  had 
to  cultivate  a  new  imperial  with  all  speed. 
— Nineteenth  Century, 
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“  Dis  moi  que  tu  manges^  et  je  te  dirai  fruit  in  Paradise,  just  as  it  tempted  Per¬ 
ce  que  tu  es" — tell  me  wliat  you  eat,  and  sephone  to  eat  the  pomegranate  in  Hades. 

I  will  tell  you  what  you  are — says  Brillat  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Alex- 
Savarin,  the  high-priest  of  gastronomy,  andre  Dumas  ;  and  he  further  tells  us  that 
Such  a  doctrine,  if  it  could  be  carried  the  destinies  of  the  chosen  people  were 
into  practice,  would  doubtless  be  a  most  entirely  changed  by  the  insatiable  appetite 
useful  one  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  of  Jacob’s  elder  brother.  With  such 
it  is  at  least  as  dithcult  to  tell  a  man’s  authorities  to  support  him,  our  historian 
character  from  his  favorite  dish  as  from  would  go  boldly  on  to  show  how  time 
his  handwriting,  and  requires  an  experi-  after  time  the  fate  of  nations  has  been  de- 
ence  in  the  science  of  the  table  which  is  cided  by  the  gastronomic  failings  of  the 
rarely  given  to  ordinary  diners-out.  master-spirit  of  the  age  ;  how  the  progress 
What  conclusions,  for  instance,  would  be  of  great  conquerors  has  been  checked  by 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  Queen  Elizabeth  their  ignorance  or  violation  of  the  first 
liked  roast  goose  ;  that  James  I.  preferred  principles  of  cookery  ;  how  the  career  of 
cock-a-leekie,  and  William  III.  asparagus  ;  Alexander  was  cut  short  by  his  inordinate 
or  that  Lord  Eldon’s  favorite  dish  was  love  of  the  table  ;  and  how  Napoleon  1. 
liver  and  bacon  ;  or  that  George  III.,  lost  the  decisive  battle  of  Leipsic  owing 
again,  loved  boiled  mutton  and  turnips  to  a  fit  of  indigestion  caused  by  his  dining 
beyond  all  other  dishes  ;  or  that  the  Duke  off  a  shoulder  of  mutton  and  onion  sauce, 
of  Wellington  was  so  utterly  indifferent  After  all,  it  may  be  further  argued,  what 
to  what  he  ate  and  drank  that  his  cook  is  Diplomacy  itself — the  great  peace-pre- 
— one  of  the  best  in  Europe — resigned  his  serving  machine  of  modern  times  ?  Noth- 
office  in  despair  ?  ing  but  a  series  of  good  dinners,  judi- 

Brillat  Savarin,  however,  is  not  alone  in  cionsly  blended  with  the  delights  of  mine 
his  opinion  ;  for  a  famous  bon  vivant  of  and  conversation.  “  Tenet  bonne  table  et 
the  time  of  the  First  Empire,  the  Marquis  soignez  les femmes,"  was  Napoleon’s  part- 
de  Cussy,  went  even  further,  and  main-  ing  advice  to  his  ambassador — advice  as 
tained  that  the  genius  and  character  not  sound  as  it  was  successful.  History,  in 
only  of  a  man,  but  of  a  nation,  could  be  fact,  shows  that  the  triumphs  of  diplomacy 
learned  from  a  study  of  its  cookery,  and  fall  to  the  ambassador  who  has  the  strong- 
that  history  might  thus  be  rewritten  on  est  head,  the  largest  appetite,  and  the  best 
strictly  gastronomical  principles.  From  cook.  Talleyrand’s  dinners  at  the  begin- 
this  point  of  view  characteristic  dishes —  ning  of  this  century  were  the  best  in 
such  as  sauerkraut,  caviare,  maccaroni,  Europe  ;  Prince  Metternich’s  cellars  and 
pillau,  and  roast  beef — would  each  of  cuisine  were  equally  admirable  ;  while 
them  have  their  separate  historical  value  ;  Prince  Bismarck  is  almost  as  famous  for 
and  important  conclusions  might  be  drawn  his  gastronomic  performances  as  for  his 
from  the  familiar /wi  au  feu,  which  is,  we  political  successes.  “  It  is  the  manner  of 
suppose  (though  M.  de  Cussy  does  not  the  great  Chancellor,”  says  Dr.  Russell, 
tell  us  so),  the  national  dish  of  France.  “  ridendo  dicere — fumando,  too,  the  very 

This  ingenious  theory  opens  out  for  us  largest  and  strongest  cigars,  and  to  sit  up 
an  almost  boundless  fie  d  of  inquiry  and  till  and  after  all  hours.  So  that  average 
conjecture  ;  and  some  historian  of  the  diplomatists  with  w'eak  constitutions  had 
future — the  Niebuhr  or  Mommsen  of  gas-  little  chance  with  him  in  protracted  nego- 
tronomy  -will  no  doubt  trace  the  close  tiations.” 

connection  of  cause  and  effect  between  Leaving,  however,  these  theories  to  take 
cookery  and  history,  from  Belshazzar’s  care  of  themselves,  let  us  pass  to  the 
feast  to  a  modern  Lord  Mayor’s  banquet,  proper  history  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Nay,  he  might  begin  his  work  from  the  master-art.  Of  Greek  cookery  we  know, 
time  of  Adam  ;  for,  after  all,  what  caused  perhaps  fortunately,  very  little  beyond 
the  fall  of  man  ?  It  was  not,  as  people  what  can  be  gathered  from  scattered  no¬ 
va!  nly  suppose,  mere  feminine  curiosity  tices  in  Athenajus,  the  Deipnosophist ; 
on  the  part  of  Eve,  but  la  gourmandise,  while  of  Homan  cookery  we  know  almost 
which  tempted  her  to  eat  the  forbidden  too  much,  for  the  long  work  attributed  to 
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Apicius  (said  by  some  to  be  the  most  use¬ 
ful  thing  the  Homans  have  left  us,  next 
to  the  Pandects  of  Justinian)  gives  us 
ample  opportunity  for  judging  of  its  mer¬ 
its.  But  after  giving  it  all  the  attention 
it  deserves — which  is  not  a  great  deal — 
what  can  be  thought  of  the  culinary  taste 
of  a  nation  who  put  sugar  on  their  oysters, 
preferred  roast  parrot  to  pheasant,  stuffed 
geese  with  rue  and  assafoetida,  and  whose 
favorite  sauce  was  a  detestable  compound 
of  wine,  saffron,  and  rotten  shellfish  ? 
Those,  however,  who  are  curious  on  the 
subject  might  refer  to  Trimalchio’s  ban¬ 
quet  in  Petronius  Arbiter,  where  a  dinner 
given  by  a  rich  parvenu  is  described  in  the 
fullest  detail,  and  in  the  most  amusing 
style.  The  dishes,  which  were  many  and 
various,  would  hardly  find  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  a  modern  epicure,  though  he 
might  have  appreciated  the  “  Opiinian 
Falernian,  a  hundred  years  old,”  which 
was  produced  toward  the  end  of  the  even- 
ing. 

Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  Roman 
cuisine,  with  all  its  strange  dishes  and 
recipes,  perished  with  the  Empire.  It 
was  from  Italy,  however,  that  the  revival 
of  cookery  came  with  tlie  rest  of  the  aits 
and  sciences  in  the  middle  ages,  and  passed 
thereon  to  France  with  Catherine  de 
Medici  ;  but  even  before  her  time  French 
cooks  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
their  art,  if  we  may  trust  the  picture  given 
us  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  the  meal  set  be¬ 
fore  Quentin  Durward  by  Maitre  Pierre  in 
the  Hotel  de  Fleur-de-lys  at  Tours. 

‘  ‘  There  was  a  piUi  de  Perigord  over  which  a 
gastronome  would  have  wished  to  live  and 
die,  like  Homer’s  lotus-eaters,  forgetful  of 
kin,  native  country,  and  all  social  obligations 
whatever.  Its  vast  walls  of  magnificent  crust 
seemed  raised  like  the  bulwarks  of  some  rich 
metropolitan  city,  an  emblem  of  the  wealth 
they  are  destined  to  protect.  There  was  a 
delicate  ragoGt  with  just  that  petit  point  de  Vail 
which  Gascons  love  and  Scottishmen  do  not 
hate.  There  was,  besides,  a  delicate  bam, 
which  had  once  supported  a  noble  wild  boar  in 
the  forest  of  Mountrichart.  There  was  the  most 
exquisite  white  bread  made  into  little  round 
loaves  called  boules,  of  which  the  crust  was  so 
inviting  that  even  with  water  alone  it  would 
have  been  a  delicacy.  But  the  water  was  not 
alone,  for  there  was  a  flask  of  leather  called 
bottrine,  which  held  about  a  quart  of  exquisite 
vin  de  Beavlne.  So  many  good  things  might 
have  created  an  appetite  under  the  ribs  of 
death.” 

Meantime,  in  England,  the  French  con¬ 
querors  had  introduced  many  refinements 


into  the  coarse  though  abundant  banquets 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Richard  If.  appeared  the  first  Pmglish 
cookery-book,  known  as  the  “  Forme  of 
Cury,”  which  gives  us  considerable  insight 
into  medimval  dishes.  It  is  observable 
that  there  is  a  great  use  of  vegetables,  of 
honey  and  saffron  as  condiments  (probably 
a  vicious  relic  of  Roman  cookery),  of 
strongly  seasoned  soups  and  broths,  and 
every  variety  of  minces,  hashes,  stews, 
and  pastie-s.  The  dinner  usually  consisted 
of  three  courses,  each  of  which  included 
on  State  occasions  some  eight  or  ten 
dishes,  varied  by  such  royal  joints  as  a 
haunch  of  venison,  a  peacock,  or  a 
sturgeon. 

Fish-dinners  were  a  feature  of  these 
Catholic  times  ;  for  all  through  Lent,  as 
well  as  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
throughout  the  year,  the  use  of  meat  was 
forbidden  by  the  Church.  There  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  penance  involved 
in  this,  for  the  menus  of  fast-days, 
although  they  consist  wholly  of  fish,  are  in 
every  respect  as  abundant  as  those  on  fes¬ 
tivals  ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  other  form  of 
food  which  lends  itself  to  such  infinite  va¬ 
riety  in  the  hands  of  a  good  cook, 
especially  of  a  medimval  chef,  who  appar¬ 
ently  made  use  of  everything  that  had  fins 
or  swam  in  sea  or  river  and  did  not  scruple 
to  serve  up  powdered  lampreys,  hashed 
porpoise,  and  fried  leeches.  C.rtainly, 
one  of  the  best  dinners  ever  eaten  by 
the  writer  of  these  pages  was  on  Ash- 
Wednesday  at  a  Roman  Catholic  club  in 
Savile  Row  some  years  since,  and  he  has 
even  now  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  the 
bisque,  the  filets  de  sole  aux  truffes,  the 
omelette,  \.\i*ibeignetsd  abricot,  the  tomates 
ou  gratin,  and  the  “  Roederer  ’68,”  which 
formed  part  of  this  penitential  feast.  One 
of  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  menus  in 
existence  is  that  composed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Hayward  for  a  fish-dinner  that  might  be 
given  to  the  Pope  in  case  his  Holiness 
should  ever  visit  England,  and  which  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  ‘‘  Art  of 
Dining,” 

In  the  Tudor  period  dinners  seem  to 
have  become  more  substantial  :  large  joints 
appear  more  frequently  in  the  bills  of  fare, 
and  table  decorations  come  into  favor,  as 
well  as  cunning  devices  in  the  way  of 
pastry  and  confectionery.  Pepys’  Diary 
gives  us  frequent  glimpses  of  middle-class 
cookery  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  ;  and 
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the  Admiralty  clerk  was  himself  no  mean 
judi;e  of  good  cheer.  Here,  for  example, 
is  a  dinner  which  he  considers  an  unusually 
good  one  :  “  Fricassee  of  rabbits  and  chick¬ 
ens,  a  leg  of  mutton  boiled,  three  carps  in 
a  dish,  a  great  dish  of  a  side  of  lamb, 
roasted  pigeons,  four  lobsters,  three  tarts, 
a  lamprey-pie  (a  most  rare  pie),  a  dish  of 
anchovies,  good  wine  of  several  sorts,  and 
all  things  mighty  noble,  and  to  my  great 
content.”*  Sir  Walter  Scott,  again,  gives 
ns  an  account  of  a  little  dinner  prepared 
by  “  M.  Chaubert”  for  two  epicures  of  the 
Court,  on  their  way  to  Martindale  Cas¬ 
tle,  the  refinements  of  which  weie  wasted 
on  the  unsophisticated  Julian  Peveril  : 
“  Squab  pigeons,  wild-fowl,  young  chick¬ 
ens,  venison  cutlets,  and  a  space  in  the 
centre  wet,  alas  !  by  a  gentle  tear  from 
Chaubert’s  eye,  where  should  have  been 
the  soupe  aux  ^rivisseiJ" 

In  France,  cookery  took  a  new  depart¬ 
ure  under  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  (in  his 
younger  days  at  least)  a  prodigious  appe¬ 
tite.  “  I  have  often,”  writes  Madame  de 
Baviere,  “  seen  the  king  eat  four  plates  of 
different  soups,  a  whole  pheasant,  a  par¬ 
tridge,  a  large  plate  of  salad,  two  good 
slices  of  ham,  a  plate  of  pastry,  and  then 
be  helped  more  than  once  to  fruits  and 
sweetmeats.”  The  expenses  of  the  royal 
kitchen  in  those  days  were  almost  fabulous, 
and  the  courtiers  seem  to  have  vied  with 
the  king  in  the  extravagance  of  their  ban¬ 
quets.  Some  of  the  most  famous  sauces, 
such  as  Bechamel  and  Soubise,  date  from 
this  reign  ;  and  one  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne’s  most  eloquent  letters  describes 
how  Vatel,  the  Prince  of  Conde’s  cook, 
killed  himself  in  despair  at  the  non-arrival 
of  the  fish  on  which  he  had  been  depend¬ 
ing — a  contretemps  which  a  modern  female 
cook  would  probably  be  more  likely  to  ac¬ 
centuate  by  first  going  into  hysterics,  and 
then  spoiling  the  rest;  of  the  dinner. 

Louis  XV.  inherited  his  grandfather’s 
taste,  if  not  his  appetite  ;  and  his  petits 
soupers,  tables  volantes,  and  silver  kitchen 
apparatus  are  all  historical.  It  was  he, 
too,  who  first  gave  the  distinction  of  cordon 
bleu  to  a  female  cook, — for  this  title,  the 
blue  ribbon  of  the  kitchen,  is  never  prop¬ 
erly  applied  to  a  chef.  It  was  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  a  dinner  of  superlative  excellence 
being  served  up  by  an  unknown  artist. 
‘‘Come  now,  France!”  said  Madame 


*  Diary,  April  4,  1665. 
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Dubarry  ;  “  I  demand  a  reward  worthy 
of  your  Majesty.  You  have  made  my 
negro  a  governor,  and  I  cannot  accept  less 
than  a  cordon  bleu  for  my  cuisiniere.^ ' 

In  the  next  reign  came  the  Revolution, 
and  there  seemed  some  danger  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  cookery  being  swept  away  with 
the  nobles  and  chefs  of  the  old  regime  ; 
but  it  survived  the  storm,  and  gained  fresh 
life  and  vitality  under  the  Republic  and  the 
First  Empire.  Napoleon  himself  was  no 
great  epicure,  eating  hurriedly  at  all  times, 
and  whenever  his  appetite  prompted  him  ; 
but  his  Chancellor,  Cambacer^s,  kept  a 
splendid  table,  and  was  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  illustrious  Carerae  as  his  cKef  de 
cuisine. 

Like  others  of  his  class,  Careme  has 
left  his  memoirs  behind  him — an  amusing 
record  of  his  vanity  and  caprices.  In  one 
passage  he  complains  bitterly  of  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  Cambaceres,  who  took  careful 
notes  during  dinner  of  such  entrees  as  had 
not  been  touched  by  his  guests,  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  their  reappearance  in  the  menu 
of  the  following  day.  ‘‘  Quel  diner  !  juste 
ciel  !”  writes  the  indignant  cA^.  ‘‘ Je  ne 
venx  pas  dire  que  la  deserte”  (i.c.,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  dinner)  ”  ne  puisse  etre 
utilisee,  mais  qu’elle  ne  peut  pas  donner 
un  diner  de  prince  et  de  gastronome  Emi¬ 
nent.  Quel  parcimonie  !  Quel  pitie  ! 
Quel  maison  1”  And  he  contrasts  such 
conduct  with  that  of  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
— ‘‘  un  grand  seigneur  dans  la  plus  belle 
accepte,” — who  was  on  the  most  cordial 
terms  with  his  cook,  and  devoted  more 
time  to  the  consideration  of  entrees  and 
souffles  than  to  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  such  base  econo¬ 
mies  as  those  on  which  Careme  is  so  justly 
severe  are  not  unknown  in  modern  kitch¬ 
ens,  especially  where  the  pdtes  and  jellies- 
are  supplied  by  a  neighboring  pastry-cook, 
and  probably  (if  untouched)  do  duty  at 
several  dinners  in  succession.  Words  are 
not  strong  enough  to  condemn  the  prac¬ 
tice — for  such  rechaufe^  destroy  the  origr- 
inal  flavor  and  quality  of  the  dish,  how¬ 
ever  excellent,  and,  what  is  worse,  they 
destroy  a  guest’s  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  of  his  host.  No  man  likes  to  be 
asked  to  dine  off  the  remains  of  yester¬ 
day’s  banquet,  and  he  probably  feels,  iff 
he  does  not  express,  the  same  indignation  as 
Mr.  Osborne  after  a  dinner  at  his  married 
daughter’s  house.  “  So  Russell  Square  is 
not  good  enough  for  Mrs.  Maria,  hey  ?” 
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said  the  old  gentleman,  rattling  up  the 
carriage- windows  ;  “so  she  invites  her 
father  and  sister  to  a  second  day’s  dinner 
(if  those  sides,  or  ongtrys,  as  she  calls 
tt>em,  weren’t  served  yesterday,  I’m 
d - d),  and  to  meet  City  folks  and  lit¬ 

tery  men  !’’ 

Careme  was  bribed  by  the  offer  of 
£1000  a-year  to  become  chef  to  George 
IV.,  and  for  a  few  months  he  officiated  at 
Carlton  House  ;  but  the  fogs  of  England 
affected  his  spirits,  and  he  felt  that  his 
merits  were  not  appreciated  at  their  proper 
value  by  his  master.  “  Je  lui  ai  compose 
une  langue  de  veau  en  surprise.  II  I’a 
mange,  mais  il  n’a  pas  su  de  la  com- 
prendrc.’’  So  he  composed  a  last  sauce — 

la  derniere  pensee  de  Careme” — and  re¬ 
lumed  to  Paris,  where  he  became  cook  to 
Baron  Rothschild.  There  is  an  eloquent 
passage  (too  long  to  be  quoted  here)  in 
^ne  of  Lady  Morgan’s  letters  describing  a 
dinner  cooked  by  Careme  at  the  Baron’s 
villa,  which  gives  us  a  high  idea  both  of 
the  artist’s  excellence  and  of  the  lady’s 
^taste  in  such  matters.* 

A  little  previously  to  the  time  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking — the  time,  that  is, 
of  C'areme  and  Beauvilliers,  when  French 
cookery  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
zenith — there  appeared  the  famous 
“  Almanach  des  Gourmands,”  which  is  as 
well  known,  by  name  at  all  events,  as  the 
“  Almanach  de  Gotha  yet  it  may  be 
questioned  if  one  reader  out  of  twenty 
knows  anything  of  the  book  beyond  its 
name,  and  still  less  knows  anything  of  its 
author,  the  famous  gastronomist,  Grimod 
de  la  Regnibre.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  little  in  his  life  that  is  either 
interesting  or  edifying.  lie  was  rich, 
eccentric,  and  a  great  epicure,  and  his 
dinners  and  his  knowledge  of  cookery 
were  equally  famous.  The  first  part  of 
his  celebrated  “  Almanach,”  which  has 
been  ever  since  a  household  word  among 
bon  vivants,  was  written  in  1803,  and  from 
the  day  of  its  first  appearance  the  book 
has  been  widely  popular,  not  so  much  for 
its  practical  hints  on  the  science  of  the 
table,  or  from  the  menus  of  famous  din¬ 
ners  or  the  recipes  for  soups  and  entrhs, 
which  form  a  large  portion  of  the  eight 
volumes,  as  from  the  charming  language 
in  which  the  merest  platitudes  and  com- 


*  See  Hayward’s  Art  of  Dining,  p.  29,  and 
Xady  Morgan's  Fiance  in  1829,  ii.  414. 


moaplaces  are  set  out,  so  as  to  interest 
and  amuse  the  reader  almost  in  spite  of 
himself.  As  such,  the  book  has  had  its  ad¬ 
mirers  among  men  of  every  type  of  char¬ 
acter — from  the  late  Duke  of  York,  who 
considered  that,  next  to  the  Bible,  it  was 
the  best  book  in  the  woild.  down  to 
Macaulay,  who,  reading,  as  he  did,  every¬ 
thing,  from  Photius  to  the  last  twopenny 
ballad,  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  “  Al- 
manach,”  and  used  to  tease  his  nephew. 
Sir  George  Trevelyan,  then  a  Harrow  boy, 
with  long  quotations  from  its  pages. 

We  have  no  wish  to  inflict  any  such 
long  quotations  on  our  readers,  but  a  few 
examples  of  the  style  and  spirit  of  the 
author  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Grimod 
is  speaking  of  popular  superstitions,  such 
as  spilling  salt  at  table,  or  being  one  of 
thirteen  guests,  and  he  adds  a  comforting 
reflection.  “This  number,”  he  says, 
“  need  cause  you  no  anxiety  except  the 
fear  that  there  may  not  be  enough  to  eat 
for  more  than  twelve.  As  to  the  salt¬ 
cellar,  the  essential  point  is  not  to  upset  it 
into  a  good  dish.  ”  He  denounces  general 
invitations  :  “  The  only  acceptable  invita¬ 
tions  are  those  given  for  a  fixed  day,  and 
it  is  better  they  should  be  in  writing.” 
In  another  passage  he  lays  down  a  rule 
which  some  of  the  selfish  diners-out  of  the 
modern  school  might  well  take  to  heart  : 
“  You  should  never  speak  badly  of  a  man 
who  has  just  been  your  host,  and  your  for¬ 
bearance  should  be  proportioned  to  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  dinner  he  gave  you.  For 
an  ordinary  dinner  eight  days  would  be  a 
sufficient  limit  for  your  patience  ;  but  it 
need  never  exceed  six  months,  after  which 
date  your  tongue  regains  full  liberty  of 
speech.  But,”  he  adds,  “your  Amphi¬ 
tryon  has  always  the  power  of  binding  you 
afresh  by  another  invitation  given  at  the 
proper  moment.”  Again  :  “  Indigestion 
is  the  most  ordinary  form  of  death  which 
befalls  princes  of  the  Church,  and,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  is  the  pleasantest  and  most 
honorable  for  a  itne  gourmand As  to 
the  argument  against  eating  robin-red¬ 
breasts  on  the  ground  of  cruelty,  he  sagely 
remarks  that  “  if  one  were  to  have  com¬ 
passion  on  all  the  world,  one  would  eat 
nothing  ;  and,  putting  the  question  of  pity 
aside,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  amiable 
bird  makes  an  excellent  roast.”  Some  of 
his  phrases  have  become  almost  classical, 
such  as  “  the  turbot  is  the  pheasant  of  tbe 
sea,”  and  “  veal  is  the  chameleon  of  cook. 
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ery,”  because  it  can  assume  so  many  forms 
in  an  entree. 

But  we  must  leave  the  “  Almanach” 
and  pass  to  another  work  on  cooking, 
which  appeared  a  few  years  later,  and  is 
perhaps  even  more  celebrated,  or  at  least 
more  widely  read.  This  is  “  La  Physiologic 
du  Gout,”  by  Brillat  Savarin,  which  has 
had  the  somewhat  doubtful  honor  of  being 
translated  into  English  in  recent  years. 
This  book,  like  its  predecessor,  abounds 
in  aphorisms  and  philosophical  reflections 
on  matters  connected  with  the  table,  but  it 
is  more  amusing  because  it  is  more  per¬ 
sonal  ;  indeed  nothing  can  be  more  charm¬ 
ing  in  its  way  than  the  delightful  egotism 
of  the  writer,  his  candid  avowal  of  his  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  faith 
in  gastronomy  as  being  the  highest  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.  Added  to  this,  the 
purity  and  picturesqueness  of  the  language 
make  it  a  model  of  literary  style. 

One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  headings 
of  the  chapters  in  the  ‘‘  Physiologic  du 
Gout”  to  see  that  almost  every  subject 
connected  with  the  art  of  dining  has  its 
place  among  them  :  taste,  appetite,  diges¬ 
tion,  food,  good  living,  sleep,  corpulence, 
fasting,  and  other  kindred  topics,  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  turn,  and  the  writer’s  convictions 
are  supported  by  numerous  personal  f^nec- 
dotes  and  experiences.  Yet,  if  we  may 
believe  Careme  and  others  who  knew  the 
writer  of  these  charming  essays,  he  was 
not  a  gourmand  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  but  simply  a  gros  mangeur,  talked 
little  at  table,  was  wanting  in  ease  of  man¬ 
ner,  had  a  lourd  air,  and  looked  like  a 
country  parson.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
is  no  appearance  of  dulness  or  want  of 
taste  in  the  book  itself. 

The  first  condition  of  gastronomic  en¬ 
joyment  is  undoubtedly  a  good  appetite, 
and  Brillat  Savarin  gives  us  several  stories 
of  heroic  performances  at  the  table.  One 
of  his  friends  devoured  thirty-two  dozen 
oysters  before  sitting  down  to  dinner,  and 
then  ate  his  meal  wdth  the  vigor  of  a  man 
who  had  been  fasting  for  some  time  :  an¬ 
other,  the  vicar  of  Bregnier,  disposed  of 
the  following  dishesat  a  single  meal, — soup, 
bouilli,  a  leg  of  mutton,  a  capon,  a  large 
bowl  of  salad,  a  large  slice  of  cheese,  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  a  decanter  of  water. 
Brillat  Savarin  was  present,  and  assures  us 
that  “  nothing  was  left  of  the  mutton  but 
the  bone,  nothing  of  the  capon  but  the 
skeleton,  and  nothing  of  the  salad  but  the 


bowl— quoi  il  se  reposd" — as  well, 
indeed,  he  might. 

Nothing  that  we  have  read  in  history 
equals  this  Gargantuan  feat,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  the  performance  of  the  “  glutton  of 
Kent,”  whom  Fuller  places  among  his 
worthies,  and  who  devoured,  at  a  single 
meal,  ‘‘  fourscore  rabbits  and  eighteen 
black  puddings,  London  measure.”  Com¬ 
ing  down  to  more  recent  times,  there  is  the 
probably  apocryphal  story  of  a  Scotsman 
who  ate  a  solan  goose  by  way  of  a  whet 
for  dinner  ;  and  of  a  Welsh  nobleman  who 
devoured  a  covey  of^  partridges  for  break¬ 
fast  every  morning.  There  is  also  a  well- 
known  legend,  which  found  its  way  into 

Punch,”  of  a  certain  eminent  politician 
who  entered  an  eating-house  near  the  ()ld 
Bailey,  and  after  putting  away  seven 
pounds  and  a  half  of  cold  boiled  beef,  ob¬ 
served  cheerfully  to  the  landlord,  ‘‘  Capital 
beef  this  !  One  may  cut  and  come  again 
here.”  To  which  the  landlord,  regarding 
him  grimly,  made  reply, — “  Sir,  you  may 

cut,  but  Pm  d - d  if  you  shall  come 

again  !” 

We  are  tempted  to  add  one  more  story, 
which  we  believe  has  not  as  yet  found  its 
way  into  print.  On  the  Derby  day,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  well-known  man  of  business 
— let  us  call  him  Mr.  X. — went  down  to 
Epsom  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and, 
after  the  great  race  was  over,  bethought 
himself  of  lunch.  It  was  then  four 
o’clock,  and  he  was  ravenously  hungry. 
Seeing  no  friendly  coach  or  carriage  at 
hand,  he  entered  one  of  the  refreshment- 
booths,  where  a  three-and-sixpenny  meal 
was  provided  for  all  comers.  He  attacked 
some  ribs  of  beef,  and  soon  cleared  them 
to  the  bone  ;  then  he”  went  for”  achick- 
en,  which  also  disappeared  ;  finally,  he 
espied  a  pigeon-pie  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  which  had  not  yet  been  touched, 
and  ordered  the  waiter  to  bring  it  to  him. 
But  the  waiter,  after  a  whispered  confer¬ 
ence  with  an  individual  in  black,  who  had 
been  observing  Mr.  X.’s  performances  with 
suspicion  and  alarm,  came  and  said  confix 
dentially,  “  If  you  please,  sir,  the  govr 
ernor  says  as  how  he  won’t  charge  you 
nothing  for  anything,  if  you’ll  go  away  an 
once.”  Mr.  X.,  however,  insisted  on  his 
rights,  and  declined  this  obliging  offer  ; 
then  he  proceeded  to  make  a  vigorous  on¬ 
slaught  on  the  pigeon-pie. 

From  Brillat  Savarin  it  is  a  natural 
transition  to  Alexandre  Dumas,  who,  great 
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in  all  he  did — heau  mangtur  as  well  as  heau 
conteur — has  left  us  his  “  Grand  Diction- 
naire  de  Cuisine,”  a  large  and  sumptuous 
volume.  Dumas  knew  the  principles  of 
the  art  as  well  as  most  professional  cooks, 
and  could  himself  cook  an  admirable  din¬ 
ner  of  many  courses  ;  he  had  studied  the 
subject  lung  and  deeply  ;  and  finally,  in 
his  green  old  age,  he  set  himself  down  to 
write  this  great  dictionary,  which  proved 
to  be  the  last  of  the  thousand  volumes 
which  bear  his  name,  and  which  was  given 
to  the  world  after  his  death  in  1870. 

In  the  introductory  chapter,  Dumas  tells 
us  a  good  deal  about  the  restaurants  of  his 
day,  which  had  increased  so  rapidly  in 
Paris  since  their  introduction  in  1770,  that 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  were 
more  than  five  hundred  of  them.  The 
most  famous  were  those  of  Beauvilliers, 
the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  and  Verys,  the 
last  of  whch  supplied  the  table  of  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  in  1814  for  the  moderate 
sum  of  £120  a-day,  exclusive  of  wine.  On 
the  death  of  one  of  the  partners  in  this 
firm,  a  sumptuous  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  P^re-!a-Chaise,  recording 
the  fact  that  “  his  whole  life  was  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  useful  arts.” 

Later  on,  Dumas  gives  us  a  list  of  the 
restaurants  most  in  vogue  in  the  middle 
of  this  century  :  some  of  them  are  still 
flourishing,  though  in  many  cases  their 
fame  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Among  their 
names  we  read  Verdier,  Maison  d’Or,  Big- 
non,  Brebant,  Riche,  Le  Cafe  Anglais, 
Peters,  Vefour,  Freres  Provenceaux.  But 
he  adds  (and  every  one  who  knows  Paris 
will  agree  with  him  in  this)  that  it  is  not 
always  at  the  most  famous  restaurant  that 
one  gets  the  best  dinner.  ‘‘On  dine 
mieux  chez  Maire,  chez  Philippe,  ou  chez 
Magny”  (these  were  traiteurs  in  those 
days)  “  quechez  lespremi  restaurateurs 
d  Paris.”  It  was  at  Ph.-ippe’s  that  a 
Liriorical  dinner  took  place  in  1850,  the 
guests  including  Dumas,  Count  d’Orsay — 
who  ordered  the  dinner — Lord  Brougham, 
Lord  Dutferin,  and  Mr.  Hayward.  VVe 
are  told  that  the  banquet  was  worthy  of 
the  occasion,  and  was  crowned  with  Clos 
Vougeot  of  almost  priceless  value. 

From  this  date  may  be  traced  the  decline 
and  fall  of  French  cookery,  so  far  as  the 
restaurants  are  concerned,  which  certainly 
did  not  maintain  under  the  Second  Empire 
the  high  standard  of  perfection  which  they 
had  reached  in  the  days  of  Careme  and 


Beauvilliers.  Many  of  the  best  chefs  were 
attracted  to  London  by  the  high  salaries 
offered  by  the  English  nobility  and  club 
committees  ;  others  were  enticed  by  Amer¬ 
ican  millionaires.  Fashion  changed,  and 
the  school  of  great  epicures  like  Brillat 
Savarin  passed  out  of  date  :  again,  men 
dined  more  at  home,  or  if  they  dined  at  a 
restaurant,  they  no  longer  cared  to  pay  the 
fabulous  prices  which  their  grandfathers 
had  paid  without  a  murmur.  And  as  the 
demand  for  first-class  dinners  fell  off,  so 
the  supply  began  to  cease.  Then  came 
the  Franco-German  war,  which  ruined 
many  of  the  chief  restaurateurs  and  thor¬ 
oughly  demoralized  the  French  cuisine. 
‘‘  The  best  tables,”  writes  Dumas,  ‘‘  have 
been  overturned  by  death,  or  revolutions 
worse  than  death  ;  cellars  have  been 
broken  up,  and  the  most  celebrated  wines 
sold  by  public  auction.”  Lastly,  of  re¬ 
cent  years  there  have  been  the  two  great 
Exhibitions,  and  the  plethora  of  visitors, 
the  ceaseless  crowd  of  hungry  and  unap¬ 
preciative  guests,  filled  the  pockets  of  the 
restaurateurs,  but  at  the  same  time  gave  a 
final  blow  to  French  cookery,  from  which 
it  has  never  recovered. 

No  Englishman  knows  his  Paris  so  well, 
or  is  more  skilled  in  the  science  of  the 
table^than  Mr.  Sala,  and  during  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1878  he  made  it  his  special  busi¬ 
ness  to  go  the  round  of  the  chief  restaur¬ 
ants.  He  candidly  acknowledges  that, 
while  prices  have  risen,  the  art  of  cookery 
has  deteriorated,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
in  these  days  to  dine  well  at  any  restaurant 
under  20  francs  a-head,  exclusive  of  wine. 
He  specifies  the  Cafe  Anglais,  which  was 
then,  and  is  probably  still,  one  of  the  best 
restaurants  in  Paris,  as  a  place  where  the 
dinner  was  good  and  the  prices  ‘‘  high  but 
not  extortionate.”  But  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  figures  quoted  by  him — 16 
francs  for  a  pheasant,  8  francs  for  a perdrix 
aux  choux,  and  the  same  sum  for  a  bottle 
of  Pontet  Canet — would  be  called  dear 
even  at  the  Bristol  or  Continental. 

Mr.  Sala  gives  a  pathetic  description  of 
the  agonies  he  suffered  during  what  he 
calls  “  the  Diner  Burnand”  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  which  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  was  remarkable  for  its  exceeding  bad¬ 
ness  ;  but  why  he  should  give  to  such  a 
repast  the  name  of  the  genial  editor  of 
‘‘  Punch”  does  not  seem  clear,  until  he 
explains  to  us  that  his  first  words  on  de¬ 
scending  the  staircase  which  led  to  the 
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restaurant  were  those  of  the  author  of 
“Happy  Thoughts,” — “Joy,  joy,  but 
never  again  with  you,  Robin  !’’  And 
probably  “  never  again”  has  been  echoed 
by  others  of  his  countrymen  who,  in  an 
evil  hour,  have  been  induced  by  the  low 
price  of  the  alluring  menu  chalked  outside 
the  restaurant  to  ascend  some  of  those  ill- 
omened  staircases  in  the  Palais  Royal. 

These  cheap  restaurants  have,  however, 
a  large  clientele  among  English  and  Ger¬ 
man  visitors,  and  it  is  interesting  to  watch 
the  spirit  and  abandon  with  which  young 
Englishmen,  probably  set  down  for  the 
first  timein’a  Paris  restaurant,  plunge  into 
the  heart  of  a  menu  which  they  can  neither 
read  nor  understand,  and  with  the  utmost 
confidence  order  dish  after  dish,  which 
they  have  never  before  seen  or  tasted.  Tn 
this  respect,  if  in  no  other,  they  certainly 
show  themselves  worthy  descendants  of 
the  adventurous  youths  who  made  the 
grand  tour  in  the  last  century — 

“  Tried  all  hors  (Toeuvres  and  all  liqueurs  de¬ 
fined  ; 

Judicious  drank  and  greatly  daring  dined.” 

Nothing  comes  amiss  to  these  dauntless 
young  epicures  ;  they  drink  the  sourest 
})efit  bleu  as  gayly  as  if  it  was  the  choicest 
Lafitte  ;  they  eat  strange  morsels  of  fish 
or  poultry  disguised  in  stranger  sauces  with 
apparent  gusto  and  satisfaction  ;  and  their 
appetites  and  digestions  are  proof  against 
unsavory  messes  which  have  apparently 
come  straight  from  the  kitchen  of  Canidia. 
Only  once  have  we  seen  one  of  these  youths 
fairly  baffled  and  disconcerted  at  the  un¬ 
expected  shape  taken  by  what  he  supposed 
was  a  familiar  dish.  lie  had  in  his  inno¬ 
cence  ordered  monies  a  la  mariniere  ;  but 
instead  of  the  red  mullet  he  expected, 
there  was  brought  to  him  an  uncanny  mess 
of  shell-fish  of  all  colors — black,  yellow, 
and  green — served  in  a  silver  basin. 
These  mussels  were  too  much  even  for  his 
hardened  appetite  ;  his  heart  failed  him, 
and  the  waiter  was  ordered  to  remove  the 
dish. 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  English  res¬ 
taurants,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  In- 
nes  Shand,  in  his  excellent  account  of  the 
progress  of  England  during  the  last  half- 
century,  has  omitted  what  would  have  been 
a  most  interesting  chapter — namely, 
“  Dining-houses,  old  and  new  for  in 
no  other  part  of  our  social  system  has 
such  a  real  and  rapid  advance  been  made 
in  the  right  direction  during  the  last  fifty 


years.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  century 
English  cookery,  both  in  middle-class 
households  and  in  public  places  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  was  a  byword  among  the  nations 
for  its  coarseness  and  insipidity  ;  and  we 
were  still  open  to  Voltaire’s  reproach  of 
having  fifty  religions  and  only  one  sauce 
— that  sauce  apparently  being  melted  but¬ 
ter,  as  the  bread  sauce,  on  which  our  Eng¬ 
lish  cook  so  justly  prides  herself,  is  re¬ 
garded  by  our  French  neighbors  as  an  un¬ 
wholesome  form  of  poultice.  The  tav'erns 
and  coffee-houses,  which  had  been  such 
an  agreeable  feature  of  London  life  in  the 
preceding  century,  had  degenerated  into 
dingy  cook-shops  and  forlorn  dining¬ 
rooms,  resembling  that  in  which  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick  and  his  friends  waited  for  the  Bath 
coach,  and  which  is  described  as  “  the 
last  resource  of  human  dejection,  divided 
into  boxes  for  the  solitary  confinement  of 
travellers,  and  furnished  with  a  clock,  a 
looking-glass,  and  a  live  waiter,  the  latter 
article  being  kept  in  a  small  kennel  for 
washing  glasses  in  a  corner  of  the  apart¬ 
ment.”  Few  of  the  modern  clubs  were 
then  in  existence  ;  and  though  a  rich  man 
could  then,  as  now,  dine  off  turtle  and 
venison  at  the  Albion,  or  eat  fish-dinners 
at  Greenwich,  there  were  few  places  where 
a  man  of  moderate  means — the  clerk  from 
the  public  offices,  the  lawyer,  or  the  coun¬ 
try  visitor — could  get  a  tolerable  meal  at 
a  reasonable  price.  There  was  a  cluster 
of  old-fashioned  houses  near  Temple  Bar 
— the  Cock,  the  Mitre,  the  Rainbow,  and 
the  Cheshire  Cheese  ;  there  was  Simpson’s 
in  the  Strand,  there  were  the  Blue  Posts 
in  Cook  Street,  and  later  on  the  Welling¬ 
ton,  built  on  the  site  of  Crockford’s  and 
now  the  Devonshire  Club  ;  and  there  were 
some  French  houses  of  indifferent  repute 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Soho  Square  ;  but 
the  modern  restaurant  with  its  table  d'hote 
dinner  and  luxurious  appointments  was 
almost  unknown. 

At  present  there  are  probably  over  a 
hundred  establishments  where  you  can  dine 
cheaply  and  with  comfort — in  fact,  il  n'y 
a  qu'un  embarras  de  choix.  There  are 
dinners  off  the  joint,  dinners  from  the 
grill  and  dinners  of  five  courses  at  a  fixed 
price  ;  and  there  are  also  diners  Francois 
and  diners  Parisiens,  as  to  which  it  can 
only  be  said  that  you  get  a  great  deal  for 
your  money,  and  that  the  quantity  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  quality.  Again,  if 
you  prefer  dining  a  la  carte,  there  are  at 
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least  three  restaurants  (let  us  select  Kett- 
ner’s,  the  Cafe  Royale,  and  Romano’s, 
though  there  are  probably  several  others) 
where  the  wine  and  the  cooking  are  equally 
good,  and  where,  if  you  make  a  judicious 
selection  from  the  menu,  aided  by  the  head 
waiter’s  counsel  and  experience,  you  can 
get  almost  as  good  a  dinner  for  your  money 
as  at  the  Cafe  Anglais  itself. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  short¬ 
comings  and  demerits  of  English  cookery, 
it  is  at  least  curious  that  two  of  the  most 
famous  chefs  of  modern  times — Ude,  who 
was  at  one  time  head  cook  at  Windsor, 
and  Urbain  Dubois,  chef  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austiia — should  have  expressed  their 
deliberate  opinion  that  English  cookery, 
when  well  done,  was  better  than  that  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  ma¬ 
terial,  they  maintained,  and  quite  rightly, 
was  far  superior — the  English  beef  and 
mutton  having  a  finer  flavor,  and  requir¬ 
ing  no  adjuncts  in  the  way  of  sauce,  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  was  properly  cooked  ;  and 
they  might  have  added  that,  owing  to  the 
distance  of  Paris  from  the  sea-coast,  fresh 
fish,  especially  salmon,  is  rarely  procurable, 
and  still  more  rarely  served  uj),  even  in  the 
first-class  restaurants.  Certainly  there  are 
some  standard  English  dishes  which  in 
their  own  way  are  difficult  to  beat ;  and 
Lord  Dudley  (the  grandfather  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  earl)  used  to  declare  that  “  turtle  soup, 
a  small  turbot,  a  neck  of  venison,  duck¬ 
lings  and  green  peas,  and  apricot  tart, 
formed  a  dinner  fit  for  an  emperor.”  All 
these  are  distinctly  national  dishes,  and  so 
far  we  may  pride  ourselves  upon  having 
material  which  (unless  it  is  deliberately 
spoiled  in  the  cooking)  is  of  the  highest 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  a  gastronomist,  and 
adds  strength  and  dignity  to  the  most  elab¬ 
orate  menu.  But  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  entrees,  and  rechauffes,  and 
petits  plats,  the  case  is  different  ;  and  this 
is  just  where  au  English  cook  breaks  down 
and  a  French  cook  excels  ;  and  the  lower 
we  go  in  the  social  scale  the  more  evident 
does  this  difference  become.  A  French 
laborer’s  wife  will  make  a  capital  croate  au 
pot  from  a  little  stock,  a  few  vegetables, 
and  a  crust  or  two  of  bread — from  ma¬ 
terials,  in  fact,  which  an  Englishwoman 
would  probably  consign  to  the  dust-bin. 
With  a  few  eggs,  some  flour,  butter,  and 
a  slice  or  two  of  bacon,  she  will  turn  out 
a  very  fair  omelette  au  jamhon  ;  she  will 
convert  a  few  morsels  of  coarse  fish. 


stewed  with  herbs,  onions,  and  a  little 
rough  wine,  into  an  appetizing  matelotte  ; 
and  she  will  probably  complete  the  repast 
with  a  salade  de  legumes,  made  of  some 
cold  cooked  vegetables,  with  oil  and  vine- 
gar. 

Nowhere  was  this  difference  in  the  cul¬ 
inary  talent  of  the  two  nations  in  making 
use  of  poor  materials  more  clearly  shown 
than  in  the  Crimean  war,  when  the  French 
and  English  were  encamped  side  by  side. 
The  English  troops  had,  if  anything,  the 
belter  rations  of  the  two  ;  but  while  our 
meu  were  content  to  toast  their  slices  of 
pork  or  beef  at  the  end  of  their  ramrods, 
the  Zouaves  and  Chasseurs  made  excellent 
soups  and  bouillis  in  their  camp  kettles. 

“  In  cooking  I  need  not  say  oar  neighbors 
bent  us  hollow.  I  partook  of  a  sumptuous 
banquet  in  the  tent  of  an  officer  of  the  Guards 
the  other  night,  the  staple  of  which  was  a 
goose,  purchased  for  a  golden  egg  in  Balaclava, 
but  which  assumed  so  many  forms,  and  was 
so  good  and  strange  in  all — now  coming  upon 
you  ns  a  pitce  de  resistance,  again  assuming 
the  shape  of  a  gibelotte  that  would  do  credit  to 
Philippe,  and  again  turning  up  as  a  delicate 
little  plat  with  the  flavor  of  woodcocks — that 
the  name  of  the  artist  was  at  once  demanded. 
He  was  a  grisly-headed  Zouave  who  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  tent,  prouder  of  the  compli¬ 
ments  that  were  paid  him  than  of  the  few 
francs  he  was  to  get  for  his  services,  ‘  lent  ’ 
as  he  was  by  the  captain  of  his  company  for 
the  day. 

“  A  few  days  after— these  were  Christmas 
times,  or  were  meant  to  be  so — there  was  a 
dinner  in  another  friendly  tent.  A  Samaritan 
sea-captain  had  presented  a  mess  with  a  leg 
of  English  mutton,  a  case  of  preserved  turnips, 
and  a  wild  duck.  Hungry  as  hunters,  the  lit¬ 
tle  party  assembled  at  the  appointed  hour,  full 
of  anticipated  pleasure  and  good  fare  from  the 
Fatherland.  ‘  Banks,  bring  in  dinner,'  said 
the  host  proudly  to  bis  chef  de  cuisine.  The 
guests  were  set,  the  cover  was  placed  on  the 
table,  it  was  removed  W'ith  enthusiasm,  and 
lo  !  there  lay  the  duck,  burned  black,  and  dry 
as  charcoal,  in  the  centre  of  a  mound  of  tur¬ 
nips.  ‘  I  thowt  vowls  were  allays  ate  vurst,’ 
was  the  sole  defence  of  the  wretched  criminal 
as  he  removed  the  sacrifice  for  the  time.  Then 
he  brought  in  the  soup,  which  was  excellent, 
especially  the  houtfii,  but  we  could  not  eat  soup 
all  night  when  the  mutton  was  waiting.  ‘  Now 
then.  Banks,  bring  in  the  leg  of  mutton.’ 
‘  The  wawt,  zur  ?  ’  ‘  The  leg  of  mutton  ;  and 
look  sharp,  do  you  hear !  I  hope  you  have 
not  spoiled  that  too.’  ‘  Woy,  zur,  thee’s  been 
’atin  oo’t !  ’  The  miserable  being  had  actually 
boiled  down  the  mutton  in  the  soup,  having 
cut  it,  large  slices  off  it,  to  make  it  tit  the 
pot.”  * 

Of  late  years  there  has  undoubtedly 

*  Russell’s  Diary  in  the  Crimea,  i.  245. 
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l>een  an  improvement  in  our  middle-class 
kitchens.  The  National  School  of  Cook¬ 
ery  at  South  Kensington  and  Mis. 
Marshall’s  practical  lectures  on  the  subject 
have  done  much  to  educate  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration  of  cooks  ;  and  while  the  number 
of  cookery-books  published  of  late  years 
would  stock  a  small  library,  some  of  them 
(and  these  are  by  no  means  the  worst)  are 
written  by  ladies,  who  have  gone  far  to 
disprove  Dr.  Johnson’s  opinion  of  their 
incapacity  in  such  a  matter.  “  Women,” 
he  assured  Boswell,  ”  can  spin  very  well, 
but  they  cannot  write  a  good  book  of 
cookery.  /  could  write  a  better  book  of 
cookery  than  has  ever  yet  been  written. 
It  should  be  a  book  on  philosophical 
principles.”  Merely  as  a  matter  of  cuii- 
osity,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  great  Doctor 
never  found  time  to  carry  out  his  theories, 
for  his  tastes  in  gastronomy  were  scarcely 
those  of  a  Brillat  Savarin.  Ilis  favorite 
delicacy  was  an  over-boiled  leg  of  pork, 
or  a  veal-pie  stuffed  with  plums  and  sugar  ; 
and  he  was  accustomed  to  give  additional 
llavor  to  the  plum-pudding  on  his  plate  by 
pouring  a  tureen  of  lobster  sauce  over  it. 

One  of  the  numerous  cookery-books, 
which  have  recently  appeared,  deserves  a 
word  of  praise  for  the  writer’s  excellent 
idea  of  arranging  a  series  of  bills  of  fare, 
written  in  French  and  English,  for  every 
month  of  the  year.*  They  must  be  a  per¬ 
fect  boon  to  an  uninventive  housekeeper. 
The  recipes,  which  follow  the  menus,  are 
both  varied  and  suggestive,  especially  in 
the  important  matters  of  lish  entrees  and 
quenelles.  Every  one  who  has  hunted  with 
the  I’ytchley  knows  the  genial  Major 

L - ,  and  his  practical  knowledge  of  all 

things  connected  with  the  art  of  dining  ; 
and  it  is  an  open  secret,  we  believe,  that 
he  has  been  assisted  by  the  suggestions 
and  advice  of  M.  Beguinot  of  St.  James’s 
Street,  formerly  Lord  Spencer’s  chef  at 
Allhorp. 

But  though  cookery-books  have  multi¬ 
plied  and  our  English  cooks  have  improved, 
they  still  have  much  to  learn  in  the  way 
of  economizing  their  materials  and  varying 
their  bills  of  fare  ;  and  in  his  admirable 
little  book  on  “  Food  and  Feeding,”  Sir 
Henry  Thompson  has  shown  us  how  many 
French  dishes  arc  within  the  capacity  of 
an  ordinary  cook,  who  will  take  the  time 

*  The  Pytchley  Book  of  Refined  Cookery 
and  Bills  of  Faro.  By  Major  L - .  Lon¬ 

don  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1885. 


and  trouble  to  prepare  them  from  a  proper 
recipe.  There  are  those  excellent  vege¬ 
table  soups,  for  instance,  croute  au  pot  and 
paysanne,  so  rarely  seen  on  our  English 
tables  ;  then  there  are  the  manifold  ways 
in  which  cold  meat  may  be  braised  or 
stewed  :  a  greater  use  of  vegetables,  es¬ 
pecially  of  haricots  and  tomatoes,  is 
strongly  recommended,  as  well  as  of  fish 
of  the  second  class,  such  as  the  dory,  sea- 
bream,  basse,  and  halibut,  to  say  nothing 
of  maccaroni  and  salads. 

Then,  again,  there  are  certain  old-fash¬ 
ioned  but  succulent  dishes  which  our  fore¬ 
fathers  delighted  in,  but  which  are  now 
considered  unfashionable.  What  can  be 
better,  for  instance,  than  a  kidney-dump¬ 
ling,  a  home-made  partridge-pie,  broad 
beans  and  bacon,  or  a  boiled  edge-bone 
of  beef  ?  And,  above  all,  what  has  this 
world  to  offer  that  is  more  delectable  than 
the  roast  sucking-pig  immortalized  by 
Elia  ? — 

“  See  him  in  his  dish,  his  second  cradle, 
how  meek  he  lieth !  Woaldst  thon  have  had 
this  innocent  grow  np  to  the  grossness  and  in¬ 
docility  which  too  often  accompany  matnrer 
s  winehood  ?  Ten  to  one  he  would  have  proved 
a  glutton,  a  sloven,  an  obstinate,  disagreeable 
animal,  wallowing  in  all  manner  of  filthy  con¬ 
versation  ;  from  these  sins  he  is  happily 
snatched  away — 

‘  Ere  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fade, 
Death  came  with  kindly  care  ;  ’ 

his  memory  is  odoriferous  ;  no  clown  curseth, 
while  his  stomach  half  rejecteth,  the  rank 
bacon  ;  no  coal-heaver  bolteth  him  in  reeking 
sausages  ;  he  hath  a  fair  sepulchre  in  the 
grateful  stomach  of  the  judicious  epicure,  and 
for  such  a  tomb  might  be  content  to  die.” 

There  is  no  circumstance  connected  with 
dining  for  which  we  have  all  of  us  more 
reason  to  be  thankful,  than  that  the  pon- 
derous  dinner-parties,  long  since  satirized 
by  Dickens,  and  recently  condemned  by 
Sir  Henry  Thompson,  are  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  things  of  the  past.  Who  has  not 
groaned  over  the  interminable  length  of 
these  dreary  banquets — the  hot  room,  the 
crowded  table,  the  hired  waiters,  the  vul¬ 
gar  profusion,  the  greasy  soups  and  indi¬ 
gestible  entrees,  the  fiery  sherry  and  the 
dubious  champagne.  Such  dinners  have 
long  been  banished  from  London  society, 
and  if  they  still  linger,  it  is  among  the 
doctors  and  attorneys  of  provincial  towns, 
who  give  a  dinner  party  once  a  year  after 
the  manner  of  their  forefathers,  and  sacii- 
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fice  both  comfort  and  good  taste  to  an  os¬ 
tentatious  display. 

The  conditions  and  accessories  of  a  din¬ 
ner,  as  it  should  be,  are  well  laid  down  by 
Sir  Henry  Thompson,  whose  “  octaves” 
in  Wiinpole  Street  are  as  famous  as  his 
blue-and-white  china  ;  but  he  must  forgive 
us  for  observing  that  Brillat  Savarin  antici¬ 
pated  many  of  bis  suggestions  some  eighty 
years  ago,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  his 
famous  “Physiologic.”  Taking  hints 
from  both  of  these  high  authorities,  we 
may  sum  up  the  laws  and  requirements  of 
a  dinner  which  shall  combine  simplicity 
with  excellence.  The  number  of  guests 


should  never  exceed  twelve  ;  the  room 
should  be  wamr,  but  not  unduly  close  ; 
the  table  well  lighted  ;  waiting  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  ;  the  dishes  choice,  but  few  in 
number  ;  the  wines  of  the  first  quality, 
each  in  its  degree  ;  “  the  men  should  be 
spirited  without  pretension,  and  the  women 
pleasant  without  coquetry  “  nobody 
should  leave  before  eleven,  but  everybody 
should  be  in  bed  before  twelve  :  whoever,” 
Brillat  Savarin  concludes,  “  has  been  a 
guest  at  a  dinner  combining  all  these  con¬ 
ditions,  may  be  said  to  have  assisted  at 
his  own  apotheosis.” — HlackwoocTs  Maga- 


TH^ODORE  DE  BANVILLE. 
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The  death  of  Theodore  de  Banville  in 
March,  1891,  severed  the  last  link  between 
the  Romantic  Revolution  of  1830  and  the 
different  groups  into  which  French  poets 
are  to-day  divided. 

Banville  made  his  mark  in  literature  in 
the  days  when  “  beasts  spoke  and  Queen 
Bertha  span.”  In  the  spring  of  1842  a 
lad  of  eighteen,  blushing  like  a  girl,  with 
fair  hair  falling  over  his  shoulders,  rang  at 
the  house  of  Alfred  de  Vigny  in  the  Rue 
des  Ecuries-d’ Artois  in  Paris,  thrust  a 
book  into  the  hands  of  the  servant,  and 
vanished  down  the  street  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him.  Overwhelmed  with 
shame  at  his  own  audacity,  now  running, 
now  walking,  only  stopping  to  light  the 
cigarettes  which  he  smoked  with  feverish 
vehemence,  he  made  for  the  open  country, 
as  though  pursued  by  avenging  deities  with 
naked  swords  and  flaming  brands.  As 
night  fell,  he  returned,  slipped  like  a  thief 
through  the  streets,  and,  entering  his 
father’s  house,  found  there  a  card  which 
Alfred  de  Vigny  had  hastened  to  leave 
upon  him,  and  had  covered  with  pencilled 
congratulations.  The  book  was  Les 
Cariatides,  a  volume  of  poems  which  made 
its  boyish  author  famous.  The  moment 
when  the  lad  found  the  card  of  the  Racine 
of  the  Romantic  Movement,  and  the  author 
of  Moise  and  Eloa,  was  Theodore  de  Ban- 
ville’s  first  and  sweetest  draught  of  the 
nectar  of  literary  success.  It  was  as 
though  Francois  Villon,  clothed  in  rags, 
gaunt  with  hunger,  yellow  with  disease. 


standing  with  the  rope  of  the  public  exe¬ 
cutioner  round  his  neck,  had  been  rescued 
from  the  hangman,  transformed  into  a 
Dunois  or  a  Charolais,  and  set  on  a  pranc¬ 
ing  steed  among  the  brilliant  chivalry  of 
France. 

Claude  Theodore  de  Banville,  the  father 
of  the  poet,  was  a  retired  naval  officer. 
The  mother  was  Elisabeth  Zelie  Iluet. 
Both  belonged  to  families  well  known  in 
the  Bourbonnais.  Their  only  son,  Theo¬ 
dore  de  Banville,  was  born  at  Moulins  in 
March,  1823.  That  ancient  town  rises  out 
of  a  mass  of  gardens  and  ornamental  plan¬ 
tations  on  the  banks  of  the  Allier.  Few 
of  the  tall,  gable-ended,  red-brick  houses, 
whose  topmost  stories,  projecting  one  be¬ 
yond  the  other  like  inverted  staircases, 
almost  met  above  the  narrow,  tortuous 
streets,  have  been  spared  by  modern  im¬ 
provements.  But  its  broad  walks,  its 
Cours  d’Aquin,  de  Bercy,  Bonjat, 
Berulle,  and  Lavienville,  or  its  Boulevard 
de  Pont,  are  still  embalmed  with  the  scent, 
and  carpeted  with  the  blossoms,  of  the 
lime-trees.  In  this  provincial  town  Ban¬ 
ville  passed  a  singularly  happy  childhood, 
petted  by  his  grandmother  and  his  nurse 
Nannette.  Here  he  laid  up  a  store  of 
sunshine  which  lasted  throughout  his  long 
literary  life.  His  verse  always  wears  a 
festal  dress,  and  he  persistently  chants, 
not  the  melancholy  and  despair  of  the 
century,  but  the  brightest  hours  and  most 
cheerful  aspects  of  existence.  It  is  char¬ 
acteristic  that  one  of  his  most  perfect 
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poems  is  suggested  by  a  fragment  of  a 
nursery  ballad — the  same,  it  may  be  added, 
which  fascinated  George  Sand  in  her  child¬ 
hood  : — 

Nous  n*  irons  plus  an  bois,  lea  lunriers  sont 
conpL-s. 

Les  Amours  des  bassins,  les  Naiades  en 
groups 

Voient  reluire  an  soleil  en  cristaux  deconpos 
Les  dots  silencieux  qui  coulaient  de  leur 
coupe. 

Les  lauriers  sont  coupes,  et  le  cerf  aux  abois 
Tressaille  an  son  du  cor  ;  nous  n’irons  plus  au 
bois, 

Ou  des  enfants  ebarmants  riait  la  folle  troupe 
Sons  les  regards  des  lys  aux  pleura  dn  ciel 
trempes, 

Voici  I’berbe  qu’onfancheet  les  lauriers  qn’on 
coupe. 

Nous  n'irons  plus  an  bois,  les  lauriers  sont 
coupes. 

To  the  day  of  Banville’s  death  he  un¬ 
consciously  shut  his  ears  to  the  sound  of 
misery,  and  heard  again  the  sonorous 
strokes  of  Jacquemartand  his  wife  as  they 
regulated  from  the  Tour  d’Horloge  the 
careless  lives  of  the  citizens  of  Moulins. 
With  no  conscious  effort  of  the  will  he 
closed  his  eyes  to  contemporary  reality, 
and  saw  again  Font-Georges,  with  its 
white  vine-clad  house  and  its  moss-covered 
spring,  where  the  songs  and  bats  of  the 
washerwomen  made  cheerful  music,  and 
where  he  played  with  his  sister  Zelie  and 
his  dog  Calliste.  In  other  respects  Mou¬ 
lins  and  the  Bourbonnais  left  their  maik 
upon  his  work  and  bis  temperament.  The 
natural  wealth  of  the  country,  with  its  fat 
meadows,  cattle,  vineyards,  and  fruit-gar¬ 
dens,  has  contributed  something  of  its 
own  luxurious  abundance  to  the  richness 
of  his  sensuous  equipment.  The  temper¬ 
ament  of  the  inhabitants,  loving  fairs  and 
holidays,  light-hearted,  and  apparently  in¬ 
different,  if  not  apathetic,  resembles  in 
much  the  temperament  of  Banville.  The 
pride  of  Moulins  is  the  famous  tomb  of 
the  Constable  de  Montmorenepr,  which,  by 
its  mixture  of  Christian  aspirations  with 
pagan  mythology,  and  by  the  perfection 
of  its  sculptured  figures,  is  an  epitome  in 
stone  of  the  exquisite  finish  and  Renais¬ 
sance  incongruities  of  Banville’s  verse. 

“  Un  poete,  dont  la  vie  a  ete  cachee  et 
modeste,  n’a  pas  d’ autre  biographie  que 
sea  oeuvres."  Banville’s  life  was  so  irn- 
eventful  that  the  biographer  finds  few  ma¬ 
terials  except  in  his  friendships  or  in  his 
writings.  What  there  is  to  tell  is  soon 
told.  From  Moulins  to  a  dreary  pension 


in  the  Rue  Richer  at  Paris  was  the  change 
which  Banville  made  when  scarcely  more 
than  a  child.  Thenceforward  Paris  was 
his  home.  To  both  his  parents  he  was 
devotedly  attached.  He  dedicates  his 
Stalactites  to  his  father,  from  whom  he 
inherited  his  gayety  and  buoyancy  of 
spirit.  Between  him  and  his  mother, 
who  long  survived  her  husband,  and  lived 
till  1876,  there  existed  that  deep  affection 
which  is  one  of  the  brightest  characteris¬ 
tics  of  French  domestic  life.  To  her  he 
dedicates  the  Cariatides,  and  to  her  he 
never  failed,  from  1843  to  1876,  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  two  annual  poems,  on  her  birth¬ 
day  and  on  her  saint’s  day,  which  are  col¬ 
lected  in  the  Boses  de  Noel. 

For  almo.st  half  a  century  Banville  was 
indefatigably  devoted  to  literature.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  two  brief  periods,  he  held  aloof 
from  politics.  In  the  latter  years  of  the 
Empire  he  joined  the  liberal  group  of 
writers,  who  attacked  the  vices  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Napoleon  the  Third  had  few 
more  dangerous  enemies  than  Banville,  who 
shot  his  flight  of  epigrams  against  Rouber, 
Cora  Pearl,  and  Ilaussmann.  To  the 
comedy  succeeded  the  tragedy.  During 
the  siege  of  Paris  Banville  was  shut  up 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  horrors 
of  the  war  stirred  him  to  write  the  Idylles 
Prussiennes,  in  which  he  denounced,  with 
passionate  and  almost  hysterical  hatred, 
the  conquerors  of  France.  Except  on 
these  two  occasions,  political  feeling  has 
passed  him  by  on  the  other  side.  If  he 
could  not  live  on  the  prairies  of  Mayne 
Reid,  mounted  on  a  fiery  mustang  and 
armed  with  a  rifle — so  he  was  fond  of  say¬ 
ing — he  cared  nothing  for  the  government 
under  which  he  lived.  lie  was  made  a 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1858  ; 
but,  like  Balzac,  he  knocked  in  vain  at 
the  doors  of  the  Academy. 

Banville  lived  for,  and  by,  literature, 
and  among  literary  men.  He  has  dined 
in  the  Conciergerie  with  Victor  Hugo  and 
his  family  ;  he  has  hunted  for  rare  edi¬ 
tions  with  Charles  Asselineau  ;  he  was 
taught  to  tie  a  cravat  by  Nestor  Roqueplan. 
He  only  saw  Balzac  once,  but  he  counted 
himself  as  one  of  those  who  knew  the  nov¬ 
elist  most  intimately.  “  Monsieur’’ 
Scribe,  the  prince  of  librettists,  button¬ 
holed  him,  and  robbed  him  of  his  button. 
Jules  Janin  always  reserved  for  him  a 
place  in  his  box  on  first  nights  at  the 
theatre.  lie  was  rescued  from  what 
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threatened  to  prove  chronic  indigestion  by 
the  culinary  genius  of  the  Due  d’Abrantes, 
the  son  of  Junot,  and  the  pupil  of  the 
great  Careme.  •  lie  lived  for  years  in  close 
friendship  with  Theophile  Gautier,  le  poete 
impeccable.  He  was  the  intimate  associate 
and  literary  executor  of  Charles  Baudelaire, 
who  made  him  free  of  his  rooms  in  the 
Hotel  Pimodan,  and  of  his  banquets  ou 
fried  potatoes  on  the  Quai  d’ Anjou.  He 
sat  by  the  side  of  Courbet  among  the 
painters  and  engravers  at  the  Brasserie 
Andler-Keller.  He  listened  to  Pierre 
Dupont’s  rustic  verse  at  the  midnight  res¬ 
taurant  of  Joissans.  He  was  a  frequent 
guest  in  the  Boulevard  Montparnasse,  at 
the  cabaret  of  la  mere  Cadet,  whom  Balzac 
has  immortalized.  He  was  one  of  the 
associates  of  Murger  in  the  strange  vie  de 
Boheme,  which  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Revolution  and  Romanticism — a  denizen 
of  the  nionde  picaresque,  whose  maxims 
of  life  make  those  of  Rochefoucauld  seem 
the  innocence  of  a  child — an  associate  of 
the  long-haired,  if  not  large-brained, 
youths  who  cultivated  that  inability  to  live 
like  ordinary  mortals  which  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  genius. 

Banville  himself,  though  he  lived  with 
Murger  in  the  seven  castles  of  Bohemia, 
where  paradoxes  are  commonplaces  and 
illusions  are  actualities,  was  a  visitor  rather 
than  a  native  of  the  country.  The  life  was 
to  him  an  experience  indispensable  to  a 
gamin  de  Paris.  He  was  never  one  of 
the  select  band  of  buveurs  d'eau,  who 
shunned  the  outside  world,  lived  in  com¬ 
munity  of  goods,  and  worshipped  ait  for 
art’s  sake.  As  a  prose-writer,  though  not 
as  a  poet,  he  catered  indefatigably  for  the 
public  taste.  A  list  of  his  published  prose 
works  would  almost  fill  a  page,  and  many 
of  his  contributions  to  contemporary  jour¬ 
nalism  Ifave  never  been  collected  from  the 
files  of  the  Pouvoir,  the  National,  the 
Boulevard,  or  Gil  Bias.  But  it  is  by  his 
poetry  that  his  name  will  live.  His  prose 
writings  need  not  detain  us  long,  even 
though  they  contain  his  most  brilliant 
comedy. 

Banville’s  kindly  nature  delighted  in 
holding  out  a  helping  hand  to  his  brethren. 
Consequently  the  greater  part  of  his  lit¬ 
erary  and  dramatic  criticism  is  too  extrav¬ 
agantly  eulogistic  to  be  valuable.  His 
Petit  Traite  de  Poksie  Fran^aise  is,  how¬ 
ever,  an  epoch-making  work,  which  is  re¬ 
garded  by  French  poets  of  to-day  with 


the  same  respect  that  versifiers  of  1830 
paid  to  Victor  Hugo’s  Preface  to  Crom¬ 
well.  With  this  remarkable  exception, 
Banville’s  critical  writings  are  marred  by 
exaggerations  which  do  more  credit  to  his 
heart  than  his  head.  The  same  character¬ 
istics  appear  in  the  Souvenirs  and  the 
long  series  of  sketches  of  Paris  life.  Just 
as  the  peasant  of  the  Bourbonnais  abhors 
figures,  eschews  definite  statements,  avoids 
decisive  answers,  so  Banville  has  no  sym¬ 
pathies  with  facts,  and  writes  of  his 
friends,  or  of  Paris,  with  the  vagueness  and 
enthusiasin  of  a  lyric  poet.  The  world 
which  he  describes  is  the  world  of  the 
stage,  and  the  men  and  women  are  all  act¬ 
ing  parts  assumed  for  the  occasion.  Of 
his  contes — hero'iques,  or  bourgeois,  or 
pour  les  Femmes — nothing  need  be  said. 
Their  relaxed  morality  is  but  thinly  veiled 
in  the  transparent  gauze  of  a  perfect  style. 
His  Contes  feeriques  are  the  complement 
of  his  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Parisienne.  It 
was  natural  to  Banville  to  see  Titania  and 
her  court  dancing  in  the  gas-light  of  Paris 
streets  ;  but  though  his  touch  is  lightness 
itself,  the  attempt  to  unite  Balzac  with 
Perrault  is  a  degradation  of  charming 
superstitions.  La  Lanteme  Magique  de¬ 
serves  notice  as  an  illustration  of  the  accu¬ 
racy  with  which  Banville  gauged  the  tem¬ 
per  of  his  day.  It  is  a  collection  of  stories 
to  be  read  in  the  two  minutes  which  people 
of  fashion  could  spare  for  reading — stories 
which  Madame  could  read  while  her  maid 
was  putting  on  her  stockings,  or  which 
Monsieur  could  devour  when,  hat  on  head 
and  cane  in  hand,  he  waits  tiM  Madame 
has  buttoned  the  last  button  of  her  gloves. 

As  a  dramatist  Banville  achieved  a  large 
share  of  success.  Two  at  least  of  his  com¬ 
edies  were  received  with  enthusiasm  and 
rank  among  the  masterpieces  of  the  French 
comic  stage.  Les  Fourlmies  de  Nerine 
was  acted  at  the  Vaudeville  in  June,  1844  ; 
Le  Feuilleton  d' Aristophane  at  the  Odeon 
in  December,  1852  ;  Le  Cousin  du  Roi  at 
the  same  theatre  in  August,  185’7  ;  Le 
Beau  LeandresX  the  Vaudeville  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1857  ;  Diane  au  Bois  at  the  Odeon 
in  October,  1863.  Ilis  two  most  success¬ 
ful  plays  were  both  acted  at  the  Comedie 
Frauqaise.  In  Oringoire,  a  prose  comedy, 
in  which  Gringoire  is  condemned  after  pain 
of  death  to  win  the  heart  of  a  young  girl, 
Coquelin  played  the  part  of  Gringoire, 
and  La  Fontaine  that  of  Louis  the 
Eleventh.  It  is  undoubtedly  his  master- 
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piece.  Blit  it  was  scarcely  more  success¬ 
ful  than  the  verse  comedy  of  Socrate  et 
sa  Femme,  in  which  Coquelin  appeared  as 
Socrates,  and  Jeanne  Samary  as  Xantippe. 
Except  Gringoire,  and  parts  of  La 
Feuilleton  (V Aristophane,  all  the  comedies 
mentioned  here — and  they  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  list — are  in  verse. 

As  a  prose-writer  Banville’s  style  is 
warm,  brilliant,  and  brightly  colored.  It 
is  the  style  of  a  poet.  “  Meme  quand 
I’oiseau  marche,  on  sent  qu’il  a  des  ailes.” 
Voluminous  author  though  he  was,  it  is 
only  by  Gringoire  and  the  Petit  Traite  de 
la  Poesie  Frangahe  that  his  name  will  live 
in  prose  literature.  As  criticism,  as  social 
history,  or  as  biographical  material,  his 
work,  in  spite  of  its  literary  excellence,  is 
of  little  value.  But  as  a  poet  he  has  filled 
seven  considerable  volumes  with  verse 
which  in  form  is  almost  perfect ;  and  he 
occupies  so  peculiar  a  position  in  the  po¬ 
etic  development  of  the  century,  that,  in 
spite  of  his  artificiality  and  comparative 
unpopularity,  his  name  will  be  inseparably 
associated  with  those  of  Victor  Hugo  and 
Theophile  Gautier  as  one  of  three  poets 
who  have  most  powerfully  influenced  the 
French  poetry  of  the  past  half-century. 

Twelve  years  before  Banville’s  first  ap¬ 
pearance  as  a  poet,  the  Romantic  Revolu¬ 
tion  had  reached  its  height.  In  1830  the 
youth  of  France  responded  to  the  blast  of 
Ilernani’s  horn,  and,  following  the  red 
waistcoat  of  Theophile  Gautier,  rallied  to 
the  standard  of  Victor  Hugo.  The  irrup¬ 
tion  of  the  barbarians  put  to  flight  the  pale 
swarms  of  Roman  divinities.  It  destroyed 
the  impossible  palaces,  and  banished  the 
apocryphal  Turks  of  Eastern  romance.  It 
restored  freedom  to  art  by  the  overthrow 
of  the  classic  school  of  second-hand  imi¬ 
tators  who  had  fettered  language,  travestied 
antiquity,  and  imposed  upon  poetry  and 
tragedy  the  cold  conventionalities  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  The  Romantic  Movement  em¬ 
braced  every  side  of  national  life.  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo  was  its  poet,  Delacroix  its  paint¬ 
er  ;  I'umas,  Balzac,  and  George  Sand 
were  i^s  novelists  ;  Barye  was  its  sculptor. 
Hector  Berlioz  its  musician,  bibliophile 
Jacob  its  bibliomaniac,  Thierry  its  histo¬ 
rian,  Mario  Dorval  and  Mademoiselle 
Georges  its  actresses,  Frederic  Lemaitre  its 
actor.  But,  as  applied  to  poetry,  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  Movement  is  often  misunderstood. 
In  its  widest  sense,  it  meant  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  art  from  the  lifeless  formali¬ 


ties  of  the  pseudo-classical  school.  This 
emancipation  took  several  forms,  to  each 
of  which  the  word  “  romantic”  is  equally 
applicable.  On  one  side  it  means  a  Gothic 
innovation,  on  the  other  a  classical  revival. 
With  Victor  Hugo  poetry  recovered  from 
the  unknown  regions  of  mediicval  life  her 
directness,  simplicity,  freshness,  and  pic¬ 
turesque  richness  ;  or  with  Fauriel  she  re¬ 
turned  to  nature,  put  off  her  court  dress, 
and  donned  the  common  homespun  of  rural 
life.  With  Andre  Chenier,  Chateau¬ 
briand,  Alfred  de  Vi^ny,  and  Laprade  she 
drank  again  at  the  original  sources  of  her 
inspiration — the  pure  fountains  of  Greek 
beauty  ;  or  with  Theophile  Gautier  she 
studied  the  clear  vision,  correct  representa¬ 
tion,  and  exact  reproduction  of  the  Greek 
sculptor. 

In  1842,  when  Banville  published  his 
first  volume  of  poetry,  the  force  of  the 
movement  was  somewhat  spent.  Liberty 
had  to  some  degree  degenerated  into 
license.  Smaller  men  imitated  and  exag¬ 
gerated  the  freedom  and  directness  of  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo.  Another  characteristic  of  the 
day,  which  Lamartine,  Ary  Scheffer,  and 
Alfred  de  Musset  had  brought  into  fashion, 
was  the  gush  of  elegiac  sentimentality  that 
tinned  the  proverbial  gayety  of  France 
into  mourning.  All  the  world  wept, 
without  genuine  feeling,  without  respect 
for  art,  and  without  regard  to  rhythm. 
Phoebus  Apollo  had  lost  his  wings,  and 
walked  slipshod  in  tlie  Champs- Ely  sees, 
like  Joseph  Prudhomme  himself.  Against 
the  maudlin  tenderness,  and  against  the 
slatternly  appearance,  of  French  poetry  in 
1*842,  Banville  made  a  lifelong  protest, 
which  in  form  was  partly  original,  partly 
derived  from  his  predecessors,  aiid  which 
not  only  gave  to  verse  a  fresh  impulse,  but 
opened  to  it  a  new  line  of  development. 

In  his  protest  Banville  sympathizes 
rather  with  the  classic  revival  than  with 
the  Gothic  innovations  of  the  Romantic 
Movement.  Great  as  is  the  debt  which  he 
owes  to  Victor  Hugo,  he  has  more  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Andre  Chenier,  Alfred  de 
Vigny,  Laprade,  and  Theophile  Gautier. 
But  he  also  struck  out  a  new  line  for  him¬ 
self.  The  pseudo-classical  school  of  the 
eighteenth  century  took  Malherbe  for  the 
starting-point  of  French  poetry.  In  their 
reaction  against  this  narrowness,  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Romanticists  went  back  to  the 
chansons  de  geste  and  fabliaux  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  another  to  the  Greeks  them- 
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selves.  Banville  stopped  halfway  at  the 
classical  Renaissance.  He  is  the  great  re¬ 
viver  of  forgotten  metres  and  disused 
rhythms,  the  poet  not  only  of  every  classic 
measure,  but  of  the  rondels,  triolets,  son¬ 
nets,  and  ballades  which  were  the  native 
growths  of  French  soil.  He  worships 
Konsard.  Like  him,  he  is  a  prodigious 
artist,  whose  ideas  flow  into  every  variety 
of  harmonious  strophes.  His  enemies  may 
designate  him  a  poetic  mason  rather  than 
a  poetic  architect,  but  no  one  can  deny 
that  he  is  a  perfect  master  of  his  craft. 

Banville  possesses  almost  unrivalled  skill 
in  the  form  and  manner  of  poetry.  In 
words  and  cadences  he  is  a  consummate 
artist.  He  distinguishes,  with  almost  un¬ 
erring  instinct,  among  a  number  of  words 
expressing  the  same  order  of  ideas,  the  one 
which  most  definitely  sums  up  the  desired 
impression,  or  which  conveys  the  exact 
shade  of  meaning  with  the  perfect  fit  of  a 
kid  glove.  He  loves  words  for  their  own 
sake,  for  their  grace  of  movement,  their 
enchantment  of  color,  the  charm  of  their 
syllables  ;  and  he  groups  them  in  such  a 
w'ay  as  to  produce  the  richest  possible 
effects.  With  the  same  artistic  instinct, 
he  chooses  the  thyme  which  forms  the 
most  perfect  symphony  in  sound  with  the 
vision  he  desires  to  evoke.  In  his  skilful 
hands  metre  is  adapted  to  sense,  not  as 
though  she  were  a  slave  bound  to  obedi¬ 
ence,  but  as  if  she  was  the  divine  mistress 
at  whose  voice  ideas  and  words  fall  into 
harmonious  order.  Rhyme  is  linked  to 
thought,  and  transformed  in  sympathy  with 
the  subject,  till  it  becomes  anything,  from 
an  Amazon  in  corslet  of  steel  to  a  nymph 
babbling  to  the  brook,  and  even  to  a 
dancer  balancing  on  the  tight  rope.  One 
thing  only  rhyme  could  not,  in  Banville’ s 
opinion,  become — a  citizeness  loaded  with 
jew'elry. 

If  Banville’s  matter  had  been  equal  to 
his  manner,  he  would  have  been  beyond 
all  question  a  great  poet.  But  his  sub¬ 
stance  is  so  inferior  to  bis  form  that  he  is 
rarely  anything  else  than  a  great  writer. 
The  faults  which  mar  the  value  of  his 
prose  works  reappear  in  his  poetry.  There 
is  the  same  artificiality,  the  same  disregard 
for  facts,  the  same  exaggeration.  He  has 
verbal  enthusiasms,  aesthetic  passions, 
artistic  emotions  ;  but  human  sympathy 
is  wanting.  He  sees  in  the  world  nothing 
but  beauties  and  glories.  If  things  are 
obtrusively  mean  or  ugly,  he  identifies 
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them  with  the  most  divine  forms  of  which 
they  are  the  degraded  manifestations.  He 
removes  the  inequalities  which  con.stitute 
the  misery  and  the  perplexity  of  life  by 
raising  every  deteriorated  variety  to  the 
primary  perfection  from  which  it  is  de¬ 
rived.  He  looks  at  life  through  ruby- 
colored  spectacles.  As  all  his  aspirants  to 
poetic  fame  are  Homers,  or  as  all  his 
friends  are  Saladins,  so  he  recognizes  no 
differences  in  conditions,  no  shades  of 
color.  White  is  to  him  the  whiteness  of 
the  lily  or  the  swan  ;  blue  is  the  azure 
depth  of  heaven,  green  the  brilliant  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  emerald.  His  world  is  a 
puppet-show,  and  even  the  classic  or 
heroic  past  is  to  him  little  more  than  po¬ 
etic  furniture.  He  is  lavish  of  romantic 
allusions,  because  they  give  color  and  rich- 
ness  to  the  external  form  of  his  verse,  and 
not  because  he  values  the  delicacy  of  feu¬ 
dal  honor  that  shines  through  the  coarse¬ 
ness  of  feudal  manners.  As  literary 
stock-in-trade,  he  delights  in  the  company 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Olympus. 
Sometimes  indeed  he  writes  of  classic  sub¬ 
jects  with  classic  restraint  and  statuesque 
simplicity,  as  in  the  following  poem  : — 

Scolpteur,  cberche  aveo  soin,  en  attendant 
I’extase, 

Un  marbre  sans  defant  pour  en  faire  nn  beau 
vase  ; 

Cbercbe  longtemps  sa  forme  et  n’y  retrace 
pas 

D’ amours  mysterieux  ni  de  divins  combats. 
Pas  d’Herakles  vainqueur  du  monstre  de 
Nemee, 

Ni  de  Cypris  naissant  snr  la  mer  embaumee  ; 
Pas  de  Titans  vaincus  dans  leurs  rebellions, 
Ni  de  riant  Bacebos  attelant  les  lions 
Aveo  nn  frein  tresse  de  pampres  et  de  vignes  ; 
Pas  de  Leda  jouant  dans  la  troupe  des  cygnes 
Sons  I'ombre  des  lauriers  en  flenrs,  ni 
d’ Artemis 

Surprise  au  sein  des  eanx  dans  sa  blancbeur 
de  lys. 

Qn’autonr  du  vase  pur,  trop  beau  pour  la 
Bacchante, 

La  verveine  melee  4  des  feuilles  d’acantbe 
Flenrisse,  et  qne  plus  bas  des  vierges  lentement 
S’avancent  deux  a  deux,  d’nn  pas  sur  et 
ebarmant, 

Les  bras  pendant  le  long  de  leurs  tnniques 
droites 

Et  les  cbeveux  tresses  sur  leurs  tetes  ^troites. 

But  more  generally  his  treatment  is  pic¬ 
torial  rather  than  statuesque,  and  he  prizes 
the  creations  of  pagan  mythology  as  words 
or  colors,  not  as  ideas  or  symbolisms. 
The  following  lines  paint  a  picture,  they 
do  not  chisel  a  statue,  of  Aphrodite  : — 
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O  donlcnr !  son  bean  corps  fait  d’nne  neige 
pure 

llongit,  et  sous  le  vent  jaloux  subit  1’ injure 
De  I’orage  ;  son  sein  aigu,  deja  meurtri 
Par  leur  souffle  glac6,  frissonne  dee  grand  cri. 
Le  visage  divin  et  fier  de  Cytheree, 

Pont  rien  ne  pent  tlctrir  la  majeste  sacree, 

A  tou jours  sa  aplendeur  d’astre  et  de  fruit 
vermeil  ; 

!klais,  denoues,  epars,  ses  cheveux  de  soleil 
Tombent  snr  son  epuule,  ot  leur  masse  pro- 
fonde 

Comme  d’nn  fleuve  d’or  en  fusion  I’inonde. 
Leur  vivante  lumiere  embrase  la  foret. 

Mules  et  tourment^s  par  la  bise,  on  dirait 
Que  leur  dot  pleure,  et  quand  la  reine  augnste 
penebe 

Son  front,  dans  ce  bel  or  brille  une  tresse 
blanche. 

Even  this  illustration  gives  an  inade¬ 
quate  idea  of  the  richness  of  coloring  with 
which  he  adorns  the  divinities  of  Greece. 
They  dwell  in  the  marble  halls  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  or  walk  through  Flor¬ 
entine  gardens,  decked  with  roses  and 
lilies,  clothed  in  purple  and  gold,  gleaming 
with  topaz,  emerald,  and  amethyst.  Not 
content  with  tinting  Venus,  he  presents 
her  in  polychrome. 

The  distinctive  note  of  Banville’s  Ijric 
verse  is  gayety.  Even  the  metrical  flow 
of  his  lines  suggests  happiness  by  the  glid¬ 
ing  ease  of  its  movements.  He  sings  with 
inexhaustible  delight  the  rapture  of  exist¬ 
ence  to  an  age  that  was  weary  of  life.  He 
dwells  in  an  enchanted  palace  of  which  his 
fancy  w'as  the  architect,  a  stranger  to  the 
disquietude,  discontent,  and  despair  of  the 
century.  By  nature  he  was  designed  for 
the  Italian  Renaissance  ;  but  his  belated 
birth  threw  him  into  the  midst  of  a  posi¬ 
tive  and  melancholy  era.  He  was  not  the 
contemporary  of  his  generation,  and  the 
anachronism  explains  his  relative  unpopu¬ 
larity  as  a  poet.  A  man  who  can  trans¬ 
port  his  fellows  out  of  their  black  throughts 
into  a  fairyland  of  the  imagination  is  en 
dowed  with  a  priceless  gift  and  a  sacred 
mission.  But  the  power  is  only  wielded 
by  those  who  have  themselves  felt  and 
suffered.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  Ban- 
ville  is  so  infeiior  to  Victor  Hugo.  Both 
poets  are  optimists.  Hugo  knows  that  the 
problem  of  evil  exists,  and  that  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  grim  realities.  And  it  is  the 
effort  which  he  makes  that  gives  bis  finest 
flights  their  force,  and  redeems  even  his 
noisy  rhetoric.  Banville’s  optimism  is 
part  of  bis  nature.  His  self-deceptions 
are  involuntary,  his  illusions  unstudied,  his 
hallucinations  natural.  They  cost  him  no 


effort,  and  therefore  offer  no  relief  or  con¬ 
solation  to  those  whose  temperaments  are 
differently  constituted. 

Banville,  then,  is  intensely  artificial  and 
irrepressibly  gay.  He  has  but  little  human 
sympathy.  But  his  passion  for  art  is  so 
sincere,  his  aesthetic  conscience  so  sensi¬ 
tive,  his  knowledge  so  complete,  his  re¬ 
sources  so  abundant,  that  he  has  produced 
works  in  which  form  and  substance  are 
simultaneously  raised  into  artistic  master¬ 
pieces.  Such  brilliant  triumphs  are  like 
choice  bouquets  of  hothouse  exotics,  less 
attractive,  perhaps,  to  many  than  the  coun¬ 
try  nosegays,  which  speak  of  nature  be¬ 
cause  they  come  from  nature,  and  suggest 
by  their  pore  fragrance  air  and  space,  clear 
brooks,  and  the  songs  of  birds.  Banville’s 
sparkling  tours  de  force  are  not  so  touch¬ 
ing  as  pieces  in  which,  like  Font-Georges, 
his  motive  is  both  human  feeling  and 
aesthetic  emotion. 

O  champs  pleins  de  silence, 

Ou  mon  heureuse  enfance 
Avait  des  jours  encor 
Tout  files  d’or  ! 

O  ma  vieille  Font-Georges, 

Vers  qui  les  rouges- gorges 
Et  le  doux  rossignol 
Prenaient  leur  vol ! 

Maison  blanche  ou  la  vigne 
Tordait  en  longue  ligne 
Son  feuillage  qui  boit 
Les  pleurs  du  toit ! 

O  claire  source  froide, 
Qu’ombrageait,  vieux  et  roide, 

Un  noyer  vigoureux 
A  moiti6  creux ! 

Sources  !  fraiches  fontaines  ! 

Qui,  douces  it  mes  peines, 

Fr^missiez  autrefois 
Hien  qu’&  ma  voix  ! 

Bassin  ou  les  lavenses 
Ghantaient  insoucieuses 
En  battant  snr  leur  banc 
Le  linge  blanc  ! 

O  sorbier  centenaire, 

Dont  trois  coups  de  tonnerre 
Avaient  ]aiss6  tout  nu 
Le  front  chenu ! 

Tonnelles  et  coudrettes, 

Verdoyantes  retraites 
De  penpliers  mouvants 
A  tons  les  vents  ! 

O  vignes  purpurines, 

Dont,  le  long  des  collines. 
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Les  ceps  accamnl^s 
Ployaient  gonfl^s  ; 

Ou,  I’antomne  venne, 

La  Venclange  mi-nue 
A  I'entonr  da  presaoir 
Dansait  le  soir ! 

O  bnissons  d’ Eglantines, 

Jetant  dans  les  ravines, 

Comme  an  chEne  le  gland, 

Lear  frait  sanglant  ! 

*  *  *  *  * 
Rnisseaax  !  forets  !  silence  ! 

O  mes  amoars  d’enfance  ! 


Mon  time,  sans  lemoins, 

Voas  aime  moins,  etc. 

The  whole  poem  is  too  lon;r  to  be  quoted 
in  its  entirety  ;  but  in  this  and  similar 
pieces,  expressive  of  natural  sentiment,  he 
shows  his  purest  vein  of  true  poetry,  even 
though  the  pain  or  the  melancholy  which 
they  reveal  is  slight,  amounting,  at  the 
utmost,  to  the  mautemps  by  which  the 
j)atois  of  the  Bourbonnais  characteristically 
translates  regret  or  chagrin. — Nineteenth 
Century, 
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BY  CANON  MACCOLL. 


A  SOMEWHAT  bitter  cry  has  lately  gone 
up  from  a  popular  wiiter  that  in  England, 
as  distinguished  from  other  countries, 
“  men  cannot  write  as  they  would  (unless 
they  are  rich  and  can  afford  to  publish, 
like  ‘  Orion’  Horne,  at  a  farthing  a  copy), 
because  the  public  and  its  distributing 
agents  dictate  to  them  so  absolutely  how 
and  what  they  are  to  produce  that  they 
can’t  escape  from  it.”  Consequently 
“  letters,  as  a  whole,  in  Britain  have  a 
great  injustice  done  them  by  their  inartis¬ 
tic  environments.”  Authors  in  other 
countries  have  the  advantage  of  address¬ 
ing  a  cosmopolitan  public  because  they  are 
allowed  to  wiite  what  they  please  ;  but 
“  can  anybody  pretend  that  any  English 
work  of  imagination  of  the  last  thirty 
years  has  ever  produced  anything  like  the 
immediate  sensation  produced  on  Europe 
by  the  ‘  Kreutzer  Sonata,’  by  ‘  Thermi- 
dor,’  by  ‘  Les  Rois  en  Exil,’  by  ‘  Iledda 
Gabler  ?  ’  .  .  .  What  a  national  dis¬ 
grace  !”  Why  ?  Is  “  immediate  sensa¬ 
tion”  the  test  of  literary  excellence  ?  Do 
the  “  Kreutzer  Sonata”  and  “  Iledda  Gab¬ 
ler”  owe  their  popularity  to  their  artistic 
merits  ?  They  owe  it  rather  to  the  spice 
of  impropriety  which  is  supposed  to  gar¬ 
nish  them.  The  “  Kreutzer  Sonata”  is 
by  no  means  Tolstoi’s  chef  d' aeuvre,  but  it 
has  been  far  more  widely  read  than  any 
other  of  his  works  ;  and  any  one  who  finds 
evidence  of  great  dramatic  talent  or  literary 
excellence  in  “  Hedda  Gabler”  must  be 
easy  to  plea  e.  These  epidemics  of  “  im- 

*  27ie  Wages  of  Sin.  A  Novel,  by  Lucas 
Malet.  London  :  Swan  Sonnensebein  &  Go. 
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mediate  sensation’’  are  no  more  a  criterion 
of  intellectual  appreciation  than  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  Tom  Thumb  or  the  revelations  of 
a  divorce  trial.  They  are  simply  the  off¬ 
spring  of  curiosity,  or  of  a  morbid  craving 
after  what  is  abnormal  or  naughty.  The 
writer  from  whom  I  am  quoting,  indeed, 
goes  on  to  ask,  ‘‘  Do  we  want  obscenity  ? 
Do  we  want  adultery  ?  Do  we  want  Zo- 
laisra  in  its  ugliest  developments  ?”  And 
he  answers,  “  Not  at  all.”  Then  why  his 
sneer  soon  after  at  the  British  bour¬ 
geoisie  ?  The  said  bourgeoisie,  we  are 
told,  “  can  kick  a  fellow  when  he’s  down 
most  effectively.  It  gave  sinister  evidence 
of  its  power  the  other  day  when  it  man¬ 
aged  almost  to  overthrow  the  strongest 
man  in  Ireland  for  a  breach  of  etiquette — 
if  I  remember  aright,  he’d  broken  an  egg 
at  the  little  end,  or  he’d  got  out  of  a  house 
without  the  aid  of  a  footman.  ”  So,  then, 
the  seduction  of  ypur  friend’s  wife  under 
your  friend’s  roof,  and  then  a  precipitate 
exit  by  a  fire-escape  to  avoid  the  outraged 
husband’s  chastisement,  is  but  “  a  breach 
of  etiquette,”  no  more  blameworthy  than 
“  breaking  an  egg  at  the  little  end  !” 
And  it  is  because  the  British  public  will 
not  pay  for  the  glorification  of  such  ex¬ 
ploits,  or  give  their  confidence  to  the 
heroes  of  them,  that  it  is  to  be  denounced 
as  “  stodgy,”  and  its  conduct  as  “  sinis- 
ter  !” 

This  complaint  against  the  “  inartistic 
environments,”  which  are  supposed  to  fet¬ 
ter  the  genius  of  the  British  novelist,  raises 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  novels  to 
morals.  Can  a  novel  be  simply  “  un¬ 
moral,”  to  quote  the  cant  phrase  now  in 
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vogue  ?  From  a  Christian  point  of  view 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  any  work  of  a  rational  human  being  to 
be  unmoral  ;  and  not  merely  from  a  Chris¬ 
tian  point  of  view.  1  believe  that  all  great 
moralists,  Pagan  as  well  as  Christian, 
would  say  so.  Plato  and  Aristotle  cer¬ 
tainly  would.  The  critic,  of  course,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  moral  character  of 
an  author,  but  he  is  within  his  rights  in 
passing  judgment  on  the  moral  character 
of  his  work.  This  is  peremptoiily  denied 
by  those  who  contend  that  a  novelist  need 
not,  and  ought  not  to,  concern  himself 
with  the  moral  consequences  of  his  work, 
“  The  artist,”  says  one  of  these  apologists 
of  “  unmoral”  ait,  “  works  with  his  eye 
on  the  object.  Nothing  else  interests 
him.  ...  An  aitist  has  no  ethical  sym¬ 
pathies  at  all.  Virtue  and  wickedness  are 
to  him  simply  what  the  colors  on  his  pal¬ 
ette  are  to  the  painter.  They  are  no  more, 
and  they  are  no  less.  He  sees  that  by 
these  means  a  certain  effect  can  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  he  produces  it.  lago  may  be 
morally  horrible,  and  Imogene  stainless 
puiity.  Shakespeare  had  as  much  delight 
in  creating  the  one  as  he  had  in  creating 
the  other.” 

There  is  here  a  strange  confusion  of 
thought.  The  question  is  not  whether 
dramatist  or  novelist  may  delight  in  creat¬ 
ing  a  bad  character,  but  whether  he  en¬ 
gages  our  sympathies  on  behalf  of  bad 
characters.  Shakespeare  never  does  so. 
If  his  artistic  mind  had  not  been  charged 
with  “  ethical  sympathies”  he  could  never 
have  created  lago.  Doubtless  he  delighted 
in  that  superb  creation  ;  but  he  delighted 
in  it  just  because  of  its  extraordinary 
ethical  interest,  and  he  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  his  creation  a  failure  if  he  found 
the  public  applauding  the  conduct  of  lago. 
And  what  is  true  of  Shakespeare  is  true  of 
all  great  artists.  Who  can  read  Sophocles 
without  being  touched  by  the  contagion 
of  his  ethical  sympathies  !  Hence  the 
laudatory  dictum  of  Aristotle,  that 
Sophocles  drew  men  as  they  ought  to  be, 
Euripides  as  they  actually  are.  This  does 
not  mean  that  Sophocles  never  paints  bad 
characters,  but  that  he  gives  us  ideals  of 
moral  conduct  for  our  guidance  and  en¬ 
couragement  Plato  was  probably,  on  the 
whole,  the  greatest  literary  artist  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  So  much  value  did  he  set 
on  style  that,  after  his  death,  a  sentence 
was  found  written  in  seventy  different 


forms  in  the  manuscript  of  one  of  his 
Dialogues.  But  so  far  was  Plato  from 
thinking  that  “  an  artist  has  no  ethical 
sympathies  at  all,”  that  he  emphatically 
declared  that  he  was  no  true  artist  who 
worked  without  a  moral  purpose  ;  and  a 
moral  purpose  runs  through  all  his  own 
Dialogues.  In  fact,  a  novelist  cannot  help 
showing  his  moral  sympathies  in  his 
creations  ;*  and  he  who  can  regard  his 
characters  with  the  same  ethical  indiffer¬ 
ence  as  the  painter  does  the  colors  on  his 
palette  is  no  artist  at  all  :  he  is  a  mere 
artisan,  and  his  characters  will  have  no 
more  life  in  them  than  the  marionettes  of 
a  conjurer.  The  greatest  critic  of  ancient 
Greece,  perhaps  of  the  world — the  “  mas¬ 
ter  of  all  who  know” — says  that  the  true 
end  of  tragedy  is  to  purify  the  passions, 
and  he  condemns  as  bad  art  any'  work  that 
has  “  an  immoral  tendency”  (tog 
(3Xa(3ep6L)\  ;  which  is  but  another  way  of 
saying  that  morality  is  the  end  of  the 
dramatic  art.  The  greatest  of  English 
art-critics  insists  on  the  same  tiuth.  “  The 
highest  thing,”  says  Ruskin,  “  that  art 
can  do  is  to  set  before  you  the  true  image 
of  the  presence  of  a  noble  human  being. 
It  has  never  dohe  more  than  this*,  and  it 
ought  not  to  do  les8.”|  And  to  illustrate 
”  the  essential  relations  of  ait  to  moral¬ 
ity,”  he  quotes  a  fine  passage  in  which 
Plato  lays  it  down  that  the  business  of  a 
poet,  and,  indeed,  of  every  artist,  is  to 
“  create  for  us  the  image  of  a  noble 
morality,”  “  so  that  the  young  men,  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  wholesome  atmosphere,  may  be 
profited  by  everything  that,  in  work  fairly 
wrought,  may  touch  them  through  hear¬ 
ing  or  sight — as  if  it  were  a  breeze  bring¬ 
ing  health  to  them  from  places  strong  for 
life.”§ 

Another  great  authority  on  the  same 
side  is  Lessing,  a  critic  to  whom  Goethe, 
Herder,  and  Macaulay  owned  their  obliga¬ 
tions  more  than  to  any  other  writer. 
”  To  act  with  a  purpose,”  says  Lessing, 
“  is  what  raises  man  above  the  brutes  ;  to 
invent  with  a  purpose,  to  imitate  with  a 

*  “  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  many  of  the 
strong  masters  had  deep  faults  of  character  ; 
but  their  faults  show  in  their  works.  It  is 
true  that  some  could  not  govern  their  pas¬ 
sions  ;  if  BO,  they  died  young,  or  they  painted 
ill  when  old.’’ — Raskin,  “Lectures  on  Art,’’ 
p.  96. 

f  Aristotle,  “  Poet,”  c.  iv,  26. 

J  “  Lectures  on  Art,”  p.  96. 

§  Ibid.,  46,  50. 
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purpose,  13  that  which  distinguishes  genius 
from  the  petty  artists  who  only  invent  to 
invent,  imitate  to  imitate.  Genius  aims 
at  working  on  our  powers  of  desire  and 
abhorrence  with  objects  that  deserve  these 
feelings,  and  ever  strives  to  show  these 
objects  in  their  true  light,  in  order  that  no 
false  light  may  lead  us  to  what  we  should 
desire  and  abhor.”  Accordingly  he 
damns  Maimontel’s  “  Soliman”  with  stern 
censure,  because  we  see  in  that  play  ”  a 
couple  of  persons  whom  we  ought  to  de¬ 
spise,  one  of  whom  should  fill  us  with  dis¬ 
gust  and  the  other  with  anger — a  blunted 
sensualist  and  a  prostitute — painted  in  the 
most  seductive  and  attractive  colors.”  ♦ 
Goethe  seems  to  take  an  opposite  view 
when  he  says  that  “  a  good  work  of  ait 
may  and  will  have  moral  results  ;  but 
to  require  of  the  artist  a  moral  aim  is 
to  spoil  his  work.”f  But  there  is  no 
real  contradiction.  Lessing  would 
not  deny  that  an  artist  is  likely  to 
spoil  his  work  by  being  intent  on  teaching 
a  specific  moral  lesson  ;  nor  would  Goethe 
deny  that  an  habitual  moral  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  artist  is  essential  to  all  good 
art.  lie  advises  the  artist  “  to  live  with 
steady  purpose  in  the  Whole,  the  Good, 
the  Beautiful  ;”  and  he  made  this  his  own 
aim.  “  The  fashion  of  this  woild,”  he 
says,  “  passes,  and  I  would  fain  occupy 
myself  with  that  only  which  constitutes 
abiding  relations” — that  is,  with  the  true 
and  good,  for  nought  else  abides  eternally. 
Similarly  Milton  declares  that  the  poet’s 
mission  is  ‘‘  to  allay  the  perturbation  of 
the  mind  and  set  the  affections  in  right 
tune.”  But  this  mission  need  not  be  pres¬ 
ent  to  the  poet’s  mind  as  he  writes.  If 
his  own  character  be  set  in  the  right  key 
he  will  of  necessity  “  set  the  affections  in 
right  tune.”  His  own  character  will  in¬ 
evitably  permeate  his  work.  ‘‘  The  point 
to  fix  on  is  that  the  artist’s  mind  cannot 
be  inoperative  in  the  processes  of  art. 
The  important  element  of  subjectivity  will 
be  definite  or  vague  according  to  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  artist’s  character,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  purpose  or  con¬ 
viction  which  he  felt  while  working  ;  it 
will  be  genial  or  repellent,  tender  or  aus¬ 
tere,  humane  or  barbarous,  depraving  or 
ennobling,  chaste  or  licentious,  sensual  or 
spiritual,  according  to  the  bias  of  his  tem- 

*  ‘  ‘  Hamburg  Dramaturgy,”  No.  84. 

f  "  Diebtung  und  Wahrbeit,”  ii.  112. 
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perament.”  *  Schiller  may  not  have  had 
a  distinct  moral  aim  before  his  mind  as  he 
wrote  ‘‘The  Robbers,”  but  Ilazlitt  says 
of  that  drama  that  it  ‘‘  gave  him  a  deep 
sense  of  suffering  and  a  strong  desire  after 
good  which  haunted  him  ever  since.”  f 
The  habitual  attitude  of  the  poet’s  mind 
was  in  a  moral  direction  ;  his  art,  there¬ 
fore,  was  contagious  for  good. 

To  claim,  then,  that  novels  are  not 
amenable  to  criticism  on  moial,  but  only 
on  artistic  grounds,  is  an  absurdity.  But 
what  do  we  mean  when  we  condemn  a 
novel  as  ‘‘  immoral”  ?  It  is  not  necessa¬ 
rily  immoral  because  it  deals  with  immoral 
subjects  or  paints  immoral  characters. 
The  morality  or  immorality  of  the  work 
depends  on  the  bias  which  it  is  calculated 
to  give  to  our  sympathies.  If  that  bias  is 
toward  evil,  the  novel  is  immoral  ;  if 
toward  good,  it  is  moral.  The  subject 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Theie 
is  hardly  any  subject  with  which  a  great 
artist  may  nut  deal  in  such  a  way  as  to  in¬ 
fluence  for  good  those  who  contemplate  it  ; 
and  if  his  own  soul  is  pure  his  tact  may 
be  trusted  to  guide  him  aright.  All  de¬ 
pends,  therefore,  not  on  the  subject,  but 
on  the  artist’s  treatment  of  it.  Compare 
in  this  respect  the  art  of  classic  Paganism 
in  its  prime  and  in  its  decadence.  In  the 
one  we  sec,  for  example,  the  nude  figure 
represented  with  such  purity  of  conception 
and  such  grace  and  refinement  in  execu¬ 
tion  as  to  excite  feelings  of  admiration  and 
reverence.  In  the  other  {e.g.,  the  porno¬ 
graphic  sculpture  and  mural  decorations 
found  in  Pompeii)  we  see  men  and  women 
— yes,  and  young  children  of  both  sexes 
— depicted  in  a  way  that  degrades  human¬ 
ity  below  the  level  of  the  brutes.  No  ex¬ 
cellence  in  style  or  execution  can  redeem 
from  the  just  stigma  of  vile  art  any  work 
of  which  the  conception  and  treatment  are 
immoral.  And  what  a  picture  these 
Pompeiian  objects  give  of  the  moral  abyss 
into  which  the  civilized  world  of  Paganism 
had  fallen  in  the  beginning  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  when  exhausted  humanity  needed 
those  foul  incentives,  in  its  public  rooms 
and  private  chambers,  to  inflame  its  de¬ 
graded  imaginations  and  jaded  lusts  ! 


*  “  Essays  Speculative  and  Suggestive,”  by 
J.  A.  Symonds,  i.  205 
f  ”  Lect.  on  Lit.  of  Age  of  Elizabeth,”  p. 
265. 
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“  On  that  hard  Fagan  world  disgust 
And  secret  loathing  fell. 

Deep  weariness  and  sated.lust 
Made  human  life  a  hell.” 

See,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  “  CEdipus” 
of  Sopiiocles,  how  a  great  aitist  can  deal 
with  a  subject,  loathsome  in  itself,  in  a 
way  to  purify  our  emotions,  as  Aris¬ 
totle  says,  by  means  of  pity  and  terror. 
See,  too,  how  an  artist  like  .Tuvenal,  just 
in  virtue  of  his“  ethical  sympathies,”  can 
touch  upon  some  of  the  nameless  vices  of 
his  day  with  such  scorching  scorn  as  to 
communicate  his  own  indignation  to  his 
readers,  instead  of  alluring  them  to  vice. 
A  Zola,  without  “ethical  sympathies,” 
would  have  seen  nothing  but  what  was 
coarse  and  bestial  in  an  old  gladiatorial 
show,  and  would  have  given  a  revolting 
and  demoralizing  picture  of  the  scene.  A 
true  artist  saw  “  the  pity  of  it,”  saw  the 
immortal,  the  divine,  behind  the  mask  of 
bleeding  flesh,  and,  moved  by  “  ethical 
sympathies,”  expressed  in  imperishable 
marble  the  wickedness  and  tragic  pathos 
of  the  amusement  which  went  “  to  make 
a  Homan  holiday.” 

Morality,  therefore,  cannot  be  divorced 
from  art  without  mortal  injury  to  the  lat¬ 
ter.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  artist 
must  have  a  specific  moral  purpose  before 
him  consciously  as  he  works.  Let  his  own 
nature  be  pure,  his  aims  and  ideals  moral, 
and  his  work  will  grow  spontaneously 
toward  moral  ends — all  the  more  surely 
from  the  absence  of  self-conscious  pur¬ 
pose.  “  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth 
evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring 
forth  good  fruit.”  An  instrument  which 
is  internally  in  order  must  needs  discourse 
harmonious  music  ;  but  that  which  is  out 
of  tune  will  of  necessity  give  out  discord¬ 
ant  sounds. 

It  is  possible  that  Lucas  Malct  had  con¬ 
sciously  no  special  purpose  in  writing  her 
last  novel  ;  but  no  one  can  read  it  without 
finding  a  high  moral  purpose  pervading  it 
— a  fact  which  she  recognizes  in  her  title. 
Her  hero  marches  to  bis  doom  under  an 
inexorable  law  of  moral  retribution,  as  of 
Fate  in  Greek  tragedy,  and  his  doom  is 
the  necessity  of  paying  “  the  wages  of 
sin.”  He  is  in  the  clutches  of  a  relent¬ 
less  destiny  from  which  he  cannot  escape, 
for  all  his  efforts,  till  the  uttermost  farth¬ 
ing  of  the  debt  has  been  paid.  And  he 
has  this  further  resemblance  to  a  victim  of 
Fate  in  Greek  tragedy,  that  he  is  not  hiin- 
New  Sebies.— Tol  LIV.,  No.  3. 


self  absolutely  and  solely  responsible-  for 
the  retribution  which  pursues  him.  His 
nature  had  in  childhood  and  adolescence 
received  a  twist  from  which  it  never  recov¬ 
ered,  and  which  goes  some  way  to  explain, 
and  so  far  extenuate,  his  moral  aberra¬ 
tions.  Ilis  father,  who  held  a  living  “  in 
the  gift  of  the  Simeon  trustees,”  was  a 
Calvinist  of  the  most  rigid  type,  and  “  the 
blighting  eschatology  that  had  been  the 
bugbear  of  his  youth”  outraged  his  moral 
sense  when  he  reached  manhood,  and 
caused  him,  as  it  has  caused  many  others, 
to  reject  what  he  mistook  for  Christianity. 
And  his  was  specially  a  nature  that  could 
ill  afford  to  dispense  with  the  motives  and 
safeguards  of  Christianity.  “  He  revelled 
in  incongruities.  There  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  sinister  vein  in  him,  a  rather  morbid, 
enjoyment  of  all  that  is  strange,  jariing, 
unexpected,  abnormal.”  “  His  view  of 
beauty  was  an  original  one,”  of  which 
more  anon.  “  Yet  he  invariably  rejected, 
that  which  was  unnatural  or  unsavory,  un¬ 
less  the  presentation  of  it  formed  so  essen¬ 
tial  a  part  of  his  subject  that  to  omit  it 
was  to  spoil  the  point  of  the  story.  If  it 
was  a  necessary  part  of  the  story,  he  por¬ 
trayed  it  with  an  honest  and  fearless  hand.  ” 
The  recoil  from  Calvinism  had  made  him. 
“  an  intellectual  and  moral  universalist  of 
a  very  advanced  kind.”  “  The  narrow.. 
Calvinistic  creed  of  his  youth,”  had  “  sul¬ 
lenly  placed  things  lovely,  lively,  agreeable 
to  the  senses  or  wit,  within  the  dreary  cat¬ 
egories  of  sin.”  And  “  in  his  revulsion, 
from  all  this  Colthurst  undoubtedly  risked, 
losing  his  sense  of  proportion  and  relative 
value.”  In  fact,  his  moral  nature  was  in. 
a  state  of  chaos,  which  was  all  the  more 
unfortunate  since  it  was  decidedly  a  com¬ 
plex  and  ill-balanced  nature.  The  emo¬ 
tional  side  of  him  was  “  ardent,  passion¬ 
ate,  reckless,  sensuous,  sensitive.”  The 
intellectual  side  was  “  strong,  hard,  ambir 
tious,  doggedly  self-confident  and  self- 
assertive.”  And  these  “two  distinct 
sides  of  his  nature  were  forever  playing  a 
game  of  skill  with  each  other,”  wrecking 
the  harmony  of  his  being,  because  there 
was  no  enlightened  and  stable  moral  con¬ 
science  to  regulate  the  will. 

Thus  badly  equipped  for  the  battle  of 
life,  the  young  artist,  in  disgust  at  the 
public  lack  of  appreciation  of  his  realistic 
metures,  retires  to  a  fishing  village  on  the 
Devonshire  coast  to  practise  his  art  in 
seclusion,  and  finds  himself  one  evening. 
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suddenly  surprised  into  an  avowal  of  love 
by  a  handsome  village  maiden  who  occa¬ 
sionally  sat  to  him  as  model,  and  told  him 
on  this  eventful  evening,  with  the  impetu¬ 
osity  of  her  half  Celtic,  half  Spanish  blood, 
that  she  “  would  walk  round  the  world 
barefoot  after  him.”  In  an  unguarded 
moment  he  promised  her  marriage,  and 
realized  his  mistake  even  before  sleeping 
on  it.  But  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  tell  her  so.  lie  preferred  that 
Jenny  Parris  ”  should  remain  faithful,  yet 
he  remain  free.”  Motherless,  ignorant, 
and  without  any  rational  guidance  or  sym¬ 
pathy  from  her  half-crazy  father,  a  fanat¬ 
ical  Calvinistic  fisherman  and  local 
preacher,  Jenny  Parris  followed  Colthurst 
to  London,  and  became  his  model  and 
paramour — still,  however,  under  promise 
of  marriage.  And  when  he  and  the  child 
of  their  sin  are  dying  of  fever  and  starva¬ 
tion  in  Paris,  she  sells  her  honor  to  save 
their  lives.  “  For  Jim,”  as  she  explained 
years  afterward  in  the  highly  dramatic  in¬ 
terview  with  the  young  lady  whom  Col¬ 
thurst  was  engaged  to  marry,  ‘‘  is  not  the 
man  you’ll  let  die  if  there’s  a  way  to  help 
it.”  This  self-sacrifice,  hateful  to  Jenny 
— a  fine  character  at  bottom,  in  whose 
“  faulty,  impulsive  nature  there  was,  even 
yet,  a  great  longing  after  things  pure, 
lovely,  and  of  good  report” — yet  innocent, 
and  even  noble,  from  her  crude,  unin¬ 
structed  point  of  view,  irritated  and  revolt¬ 
ed  Colthurst,  and  made  her  presence  so 
intolerable  to  him  that  Ite  separated  from 
her.  A  purer  nature  than  bis  could  have 
afforded  to  forgive,  and  let  bygones  be 
bygones,  lie  could  not  afford  it  because 
he  knew  the  grossness  of  his  own  lower 
nature,  to  which  Jenny’s  sensuous  beauty 
and  impetuous  affection  had  ministered, 
though  he  had  never  realized  its  vileness 
till  this  humiliation  revealed  it.  Ills 
higher  nature  craved  for  redemption  from 
the  flesh,  and  he  now  felt  that  union  with 
Jenny  would  make  recovery  impossible  for 
either.  So  he  “  hated  Jenny  with  the 
intensity  with  which  we  can  only  hate  that 
which  compels  us  to  fall  back  on  our 
lower  nature.  ”  This  is  one  of  the  touches, 
frequent  in  this  book,  which  shows  Lucas 
Malet’s  profound  insight  into  the  secret 
springs  of  character.  Sin  often  comes 
back  to  us,  even  when  we  have  forgotten 
it,  in  most  just  but  disastrous  recoil.  We 
committed  the  sin,  and  thought  little  of 
it ;  but  first  it  imprinted  its  foul  stain  on 


our  own  conscience  ;  next  it  struck  blight 
and  mischief  into  the  consciences  of  those 
about  us,  and  they  too  were  perverted  by 
the  evil  bias  of  our  will.  And  so  the  in- 
fection  is  passed  on  ;  and  we,  meanwhile, 
have  gone  our  way,  and  perhaps  recovered 
ourselves  and  begun  to  act  with  healthier 
purpose,  ignorant  of  the  mischief  we  have 
done.  But,  by  and  by,  evil  seems  to 
gather  round  us.  We  find  that  others, 
who  once  worked  well  with  us,  now  work 
ill.  Embarrassments  and  perplexities  beset 
our  path  and  seem  to  hang  on  our  limbs 
and  impede  our  movements,  just  as  some 
strong  swimmer  may  be  retarded  by  the 
tangled  network  of  a  weedy  sea.  Then  in 
our  ignorance  we  grow  angry  and  impa¬ 
tient.  We  wonder  why  our  schemes  will 
not  succeed,  and  are  vexed  and  disappoint¬ 
ed  at  their  failure,  and  vent  our  anger  on 
others,  and  curse  our  destiny.  Colthurst 
is  fond  of  cursing  his  destiny.  lie  sees  a 
cat  playing  with  a  mouse,  letting  it  run  a 
bit,  and  then  picking  it  up  again  ;  and  be 
finds  in  the  incident  a  parable  of  himself 
making  sport  for  a  cruel  destiny  which 
will  not  kill  him  outright,  nor  yet  let  him 
go.  And  in  his  fury  he  rushes  on  the  cat 
to  rescue  its  victim.  But  the  cat  jumps 
down  an  area  with  the  mouse  between  its 
teeth,  and  Colthurst  hears  the  crunching 
of  the  creature’s  bones.  And  the  area,  he 
finds,  happens  to  belong  to  the  house  of 
the  pure  girl  whom  he  longs  to  make  bis 
bride.  And  when  he  goes  on  the  mor¬ 
row  to  propose  marriage  to  her,  “  filled  by 
a  glorious  renewal  of  hope,’*  “  he  remem¬ 
bers,  though  he  fought  against  the  remem¬ 
brance,  how,  while  he  stood  on  Miss 
Crookenden’s  doorstep,  he  had  heard  the 
cat  growling  to  herself  down  in  the  area  as 
she  crunched  up  the  mouse.  ’  ’  Conscience 
warned  him  against  the  self-indulgence  of 
seeking  union  with  Mary  Crookenden.  He 
knew  that  the  path  of  duty  lay  another 
way  ;  but  the  messengers  of  King  Pleasure 
w'ere  urgent  and  their  glittering  offers  irre¬ 
sistibly  alluring.  So  Colthurst,  like  the 
hapless  prophet  who  is  the  prototype  of 
all  who  allow  the  sophistries  of  aself-seik- 
ing  spirit  to  silence  the  voice  of  conscience, 
goes  to  his  doom  with  good  resolutions  on 
his  lips  but  self-will  in  bis  heart.  Balaam 
would  have  gone  back  when  he  found  the 
angel  of  God  with  drawn  sword  in  his 
path  ;  but  he  was  bidden  to  go  on.  There 
was  moral  confusion  in  his  nature,  and 
there  were  two  voices  calling  him  different 
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ways — the  voice  of  his  better  nature  fore¬ 
telling  retribution,  and  the  spirit  of  sophis¬ 
try  urging  him  forward  on  his  downward 
course,  but  soothing  him  with  the  plea  of 
right  intentions. 

The  author  works  out  this  schism  in 
Colthurst’s  nature,  this  “  double-minded¬ 
ness,”  to  use  the  Scripture  phrase,  with 
great  skill  and  subtlety.  It  is  the  key  to 
his  character,  and  some  of  the  critics  have 
gone  strangely  astray  through  missing  the 
key.  One  of  them,  for  instance,  char¬ 
acterizes  Colthurst  contemptuously  as 
‘‘  this  loathsome  reprobate,”  and  cannot 
reconcile  the  man’s  noble  aspirations  and 
lofty  ideals  with  his  Bohemian  life.  This 
is  to  forget  that  there  is  no  stimulus  to  the 
imagination,  or  even  to  the  moral  nature, 
like  a  disturbed  conscience,  which  is  an 
irritant  to  all  the  faculties,  leading  each 
up  to  its  highest  expression.  It  is  just 
when  men  of  powerful  natures  and  sensi¬ 
tive  organization  fall  under  the  dominion 
of  evil  that  they  see — if  conscience  be  not 
altogether  dead — “  the  beauty  of  holiness” 
with  an  attractiveness  they  never  saw  be¬ 
fore.  It  was  when  Balaam  saw  from  the 
top  of  Pisgah  the  spiritual  blessings  which 
he  was  about  to  forfeit — symbolized  by 
the  “  goodly  tents  of  Jacob”  and  the 
”  tabernacles  of  Israel,”  ‘‘  spread  forth  as 
gardens  by  the  river’s  side,  as  the  trees  of 
lign  aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted” — 
that  his  whole  nature  went  out  in  that  de¬ 
spairing  cry  for  “  the  death  of  the  right¬ 
eous,”  which  he  knew  would  not  be  his. 
It  was  just  after  his  great  fall  that  David 
wrote  the  finest  outburst  of  penitence  on 
record.  It  was  at  the  culmination  in  him¬ 
self  of  his  long-hidden  sin  that  Dimmes- 
dale  in  the  “  Scarlet  Letter”  preached  the 
finest  sermon  of  his  life.  The  very  proc¬ 
ess  by  whi<!h  a  great  nature  goes  to  ruin 
servos  to  call  out  the  highest  powers  of 
the  man. 

But  something  else  must  be  added  in 
justice  to  Colthurst ;  and  here  again  we 
have  one  of  Lucas  Malet’s  sidelights  on 
the  character  of  her  hero.  His  early  Cal¬ 
vinism,  while  driving  him  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  keeps  hold  of  him  still  with  its 
dogma  of  predestined  reprobation.  This 
had  the  natural  effect,  not  uncommon  in 
persons  bred  in  Calvinism,  of  driving  him, 
in  his  fits  of  despondency,  into  exaggerat¬ 
ed  self-accusations.  The  horror  of  the 
Paris  episode  has  cast  a  lurid  glare  on  his 


past  life,  and  he  seems  to  feel  already  the 
torments  of  the  damned. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  it  is  only  when 
Colthurst  comes  into  close  contact  with 
Mary  Crookenden  and  contemplates  union 
with  her,  that  these  violent  self-reproaches 
and  anguished  cries  of  despair  escape  from 
him.  In  the  light  of  her  purity  he  beholds 
his  own  vileness  with  unwonted  clearness. 
Ills  first  declaration  of  love  is  made  to 
Mary  Crookenden  in  an  interview  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  powerfully  dramatic  class¬ 
room  scene  where  he  discovers,  to  his  hor¬ 
ror,  that  the  model  for  the  day’s  lecture, 
engaged  by  his  assistant,  is  no  other  than 
Jenny  Parris,  in  one  of  her  wild  but  net 
ill- meant  freaks.  In  mortal  terror  lest  his 
secret  should  be  discovered,  especially  by 
Mary  Crookenden  (who  is  one  of  the 
pupils),  he  pulls  himself  together  with  a 
great  effort,  and  treats  Jenny  as  if  she 
were  a  stranger  to  him,  cutting  her  to  the 
quick  with  his  cruel  criticism.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  cowing  her  into  submissiveness, 
not  content  with  the  certainty  that  his  se¬ 
cret  is  now  secure,  he  tramples  wantonly 
upon  her  feelings.  “  He  struck,  not  in 
self  defence,  but  for  the  mere  brutal  pleas¬ 
ure  of  striking.  ” 

The  inevitable  reaction  speedily  ensued. 
When  the  lecture  was  over  the  horror  of 
the  situation  overwhelmed  Colthurst.  He 
had  painted  years  before  a  picture  of  Jenny 
beckoning  him  after  her  with  a  smile  ;  and 
he  labelled  it  ‘‘  The  Road  to  Ruin.”  He 
had  yielded  to  the  siren’s  song,  and  all  his 
efforts  to  retrace  his  steps  now  appear 
vain.  His  sin  has  found  him  out  with  a 
vengeance,  and  with  his  nerves  all  unstrung 
he  seeks  an  interview  with  Mary  Crooken¬ 
den  in  the  class-room  after  the  other  pupils 
have  dispersed.  Mary  Crookenden  is  the 
antithesis  of  Jenny  Parris,  who  is,  like 
himself,  hot-blooded,  sensuous,  passionate, 
chaotic.  What  he  needed  was  a  nature 
precisely  opposite  to  this,  and  he  found  it 
in  Mary  Crookenden.  He  was  fascinated 
by  her  “  proud  maidenly  purity”  and  her 
‘‘  almost  cold  loveliness.”  “  He  did  not 
in  the  least  mistake  the  nature  of  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  Mary  Crookenden.  He  knew  well 
enough  that  it  was  of  the  intellect,  not  of 
the  affections.”  It  was  in  that  fact  that 
lay  for  him  its  charm.  Jenny  appealed 
and  ministered  to  his  lower  nature,  his 
sensual  appetites,  and  he  found  in  the 
c^'ld,  reserved,  unsensuous,  unimpassioned. 
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pure  love  of  Mary  tbe  antidote  which  lie 
needed  against  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  And 
therefore  he  sought  her  and  clung  to  her 
with  desperate  tenacity,  yet  shrank  at  the 
same  time  in  pain  from  the  touch  of  her 
stainless  purity  as  from  “  a  consuming 
Are.  ”  lie  tells  her  that  his  love  for  her 
is  “superb,”  but  “cruel,”  “stringing 
up  lax  moral  sinews.  It  is  a  tremendous 
remedy,  but  it  cures.”  And  then,  with  a 
sad  foreboding  of  that  unavoidable  docm 
under  the  shadow  of  which  he  had  passed 
that  summer  evening  long  ago  when  he 
rashly  plighted  his  unredeemed  troth  to 
Jenny  Parris  in  the  far-away  Devonshire 
village,  he  adds  pensively  :  “  Perhaps  it 
also  kills.”  “  I  have  been  in  hell  this 
afternoon  ;  not  the  theologian’s  hell,  in 
which  an  utterly  just  and  merciful  Deity 
is  reputed  to  roast  poor  wretches  ever¬ 
lastingly  for  slight  errors  of  doctrine  ;  but 
in  one  of  the  ordinary  eveiy-day  hells  above 
ground,  which  we  human  beings  display 
such  elaborate  ingenuity  in  preparing  for 
ourselves  and  each  other.  ”  The  near  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  woman  who  is  his  ideal  of  pu¬ 
rity  makes  him  realize  vividly,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  root  of  the  mischief  is,  after 
all,  in  himself  ;  that  the  kingdom  of  hell 
is  not  so  much  in  his  external  environment 
as  within  him.  Mary  Crookenden  is  thus 
his  last  hope,  but  also  his  despair.  lie 
longs  to  possess  her,  yet  recoils  from  the 
gratification  of  his  passion,  lest  the  flesh 
should  again  master  the  spirit  and  ruin 
both  Mary  and  himself.  In  avowing  his 
love  for  her,  therefore,  he  also  declares  his 
renunciation  of  hope  : 

“  ‘  I  want  absolutely  nothing  except  this — 
to  tell  yon  that  my  love  for  you  is  true,  estab¬ 
lished  not  to  be  shaken  ;  there,  definite,  in 
full  possession  of  me,  always,  waking,  sleep¬ 
ing,  never  letting  me  go  whether  I  like  it  or 
not.  It  has  mastered  me,  driven  ont  all  pos¬ 
sibility  of  lower,  baser,  easil.  gratified  sorts 
oilove.  It  reigns  alone.  And— and  it  is  hope¬ 
less — hopeless.  And  ’ — he  broke  ont  passion¬ 
ately,  tlie  bitterness  surging  up  resistless,  un¬ 
controllable  at  last — ‘  may  God  in  his  mercy — 
if  indeed  there  is  a  God— keep  it  hopeless, 
keep  me  intending,  fully  determined  that  it 
shall  be  hopeless  ;  keep  me  feeling,  as  I  do 
now,  that  the  worst  of  all  conceivable  anguish 
would  be  to  snatch  a  happiness  which  might 
end  in  the  scorching  of  your  beautiful  feet  in 
the  fiames  of  my  private  bells.  ’ '  ’ 

This  conflict  between  the  good  and  bad 
self  of  Colthurst — the  desire  to  possess 
Mary  and  the  terror  in  the  thought  of  pos¬ 
session — is  delineated  with  great  skill  and 
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penetration.  The  spirit  cries  for  her  as 
“  his  goddess,”  his  good  angel,  “his  in¬ 
spiration.”  The  flesh  recognizes  her 
beauty  of  form  and  color,  and  desires  her 
as  “  his  property,  and  in  a  sense  his 
slave.”  And  the  flesh  will  still  conquer 
more  than  once  before  the  spirit  is  set  free. 
Culthuist  reasoned  himself  out  of  the  ad¬ 
mirable  self-denying  ordinance  which  he 
had  imposed  on  himself  the  evening  he 
confessed  bis  love  to  Mary  Crookenden  ; 

“  ‘  After  all,’  he  said,  ‘  a  mouse  here  and 
there  must  make  its  escape.  Perhaps,  after 
all.  Fate  has  not  loaded  the  dice.  I  will  try 
one  throw  more  for  the  chance  of  salvation 
through  tbe  love  of  a  pure  woman.  Injustice 
may  go  far,  but  it  can  hardly  dare  strike  her 
to  compass  my  punishment.  That  would  be 
too  flagrant.’  ’  ’ 

The  flesh  triumphed  for  the  time  being, 
and  Colthurst,  spite  of  his  fervent  prayer 
that  his  love  might  forever  remain  hope¬ 
less,  wooed  and  won  Maiy  Crookenden, 
and  engaged  her  to  marry  him.  His  suc¬ 
cess,  however,  again  immediately  alarmed 
him,  and  his  better  nature  dreaded  the 
forfeiture  of  Mary’s  love.  “  I  am  not  the 
man  you  ought  to  marry,”  he  began  to 
tell  Mary  in  the  hour  of  his  conquest. 
“  Sometimes,  even  now,  I  have  a  hideous 
dread  that  you  have  stepped  off  the  light 
lines  of  your  nature,  that  you  will  find  you 
have  suffered  a  delusion.  ...  You  have 
raised  me.  You  have  brought  my  whole 
life  up  to  a  higher  level.  But  still  the 
Ethiopian  can’t  change  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots.”  And  then  he  goes  on 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  his  past  life, 
with  a  heroic  resolve  that  she  shall  know 
the  worst  of  him  even  at  the  risk  of  re¬ 
pudiating  him.  Mary  bears  it  all  calmly 
till  he  approaches  the  Paris  episode,  and 
then,  with  the  delicate  sensitiveness  of  un¬ 
sullied  purity,  she  scents  the  odor  of  pol¬ 
lution  from  a  distance,  and  moves  away 
from  him.  “  Then  Colt  hurst’s  purpose 
melted  in  thin  air,”  and  the  fear  of  losing 
Mary  sealed  his  lips. 

But  Nemesis  was  now  close  upon  his 
heels.  Jenny  Parris  discovered  his  en¬ 
gagement  to  Mary  Crookenden,  and,  forc¬ 
ing  an  interview  upon  her  in  Mary’s  own 
house,  disclosed  all.  The  scene  between 
the  two  women — the  discarded  mistress 
and  the  expectant  biide — is  a  good  speci¬ 
men  of  Lucas  Malet’s  dramatic  talent.  \Ve 
seem  to  see  the  play  of  these  two  women’s 
features  and  to  hear  their  voices.  Be- 
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ncath  the  coarseness  and  waywardness, 
which  must  be  credited  to  Jenny’s  circum¬ 
stances  rather  than  to  her  nature,  were 
concealed  the  elements  of  a  rather  grand 
character.  Deeply  as  her  unsparing  dis¬ 
closures  had  lacerated  Mary  Crookenden 
in  her  tenderest  feelings,  the  beautiful 
girl,  though  shrinking  from  Jenny,  is  kind 
to  her.  When  Jenny,  now  in  the  grip  of 
consumption,  nearly  faints  after  her  excite¬ 
ment,  Mary  ministers  to  her,  and  this 
drives  the  evil  spirit  out  of  the  poor  for¬ 
lorn  woman. 

“  So  far  Jenny  had  thought  only  of  herself, 
had  acted  under  the  dominion  of  her  sense  of 
injury  alone.  But  the  tone  of  Miss  Grooken- 
den’s  grave  voice,  the  graciousness  of  her  ac¬ 
tion,  stirred  the  nobler  spirit  in  poor  Jenny  ; 
and  as  she  looked  up  at  the  girl,  and  saw  the 
proudly  glad  face  of  less  than  an  hour  ago 
cruelly  altered,  rigid  and  ghastly  as  that  of  a 
corpse,  she  understood  something  of  the  im¬ 
mense  suffering  she  had  inflicted,  repented, 
was  overcome  with  remorse.  ‘  No,  no,’  she 
said,  pushing  away  the  grapes.  ‘  I’ll  go,  I 
must  go.  I’m  not  so  bad  but  what  I  can  walk, 
and  it’s  not  fltting  that  I  should  eat  or  drink 
in  this  house.’  ” 

As  she  goes  out  she  meets  Colthurst  on 
the  doorstep  coming  in.  “  Ah  !  you  are 
here,”  he  exclaims.  “  You’ve  seen  her. 
You’ve  taken  your  revenge  at  last.”  And 
he  flings  a  thrice-repeated  curse  at  her  as 
she  disappears  cowering  into  the  fog. 

In  the  distress  and  perplexity  caused  by 
Jenny’s  revelations  Mary  Crookenden  re¬ 
treated  to  her  old  home  under  the  roof  of 
her  uncle  and  guardian  in  Devonshire  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  village  where  Colthurst  first 
met  Jenny  Parris,  and  where  Jenny’s 
father  still  lived.  To  her  old  home  Jenny 
also  had  just  returned  with  her  child  to 
die,  but  Miss  Crookenden  knew  it  not. 
We  meet  her  at  her  uncle’s  house  at  the 
end  of  a  three  days’  tempest  : 

“  Nature  still  quivered  from  the  recent  vio¬ 
lence  of  storm  and  tempest.  The  outlook  was 
a  melancholy  one,  but  Mary  liked  it  none  the 
less  for  that.  She  felt  grateful,  indeed,  to  the 
Earth-mother  for  setting  her  great  symphony 
in  a  minor  key,  and  fingering  out  only  low- 
toned  pensive  music.  For  over  the  girl  like¬ 
wise  a  tempest  had  passed  from  which  she 
still  quivered,jfrom  which  her  inward  sky  was 
still  overcast.  The  shock  of  her  interview 
with  James  Colthnrst's  former  mistress  had 
been  profound,  had  shaken  the  foundations 
of  her  being.  It  had  wounded  her  pride, 
wounded  her  moral  sense,  had  endangered 
her  trust  in  herself  and  in  those  innate  beliefs 
which  bad  so  far  ruled  her  conduct ;  it  had 
changed  all  the  values,  put  a  new  complexion 


on  much  she  had  learned  of  late  to  hold  dear¬ 
est.  It  had  effected  nothing  less,  indeed,  than 
a  revolution  in  her  outlook  on  life.  Finally, 
it  had  raised  a  practical  question  of  the  very 
gravest  moment,  a  question  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  ignore,  which  she  was  compelled 
to  answer.  Not  that  her  affection  for  Col- 
tburst  was  lessened.  It  remained,  its  domin¬ 
ion  over  her  was  strong  as  ever  ;  but  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  it  bad  suffered  change.  I^  had  lost  its 
brilliancy,  lost  its  fearless  delight  ;  above  all, 
had  lost  its  innocence.  For  during  her  inter¬ 
view  with  Jenny  Parris  she  had  been  forced, 
willynilly,  to  eat  of, the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  to  her  sor¬ 
row,  to  her  shame — a  shame,  the  bitterness 
of  which  no  man  will  ever  quite  understand 
or  measure— her  eyes  were  opened  ;  shore 
coiled  with  the  anger,  with  the  fierce  disdain, 
that  is  a  constant  quantity  in  the  purity  of  a 
noble  girl.  .  .  .  She  required  to  bo  alone, 
required  to  adjust  her  mind  to  the  altered  as¬ 
pect  that  this  bitter  increase  of  knowledge 
gave  to  life  ;  required,  above  all,  to  find  an 
answer  to  that  practical  question  of  right  and 
wrong,  the  answering  of  which — for  she  did 
not  permit  herself  to  blink  the  truth — in¬ 
volved  not  only  her  own  future,  but  that  of 
other  three  persons  as  well.” 

Namely,  Colthurst,  Jenny  Parris,  and  their 
child. 

And  therefore,  “  Cost  her  what  it  might, 
until  that  question  was  answered,  she  had 
told  herself  she  would  not  see  James  Col¬ 
thurst  again.” 

But  Colthurst’s  lower  nature  is  again  in 
the  ascendant.  He  will  have  her  at  any 
cost  to  both  or  either.  And  he  appeals 
to  that  part  of  Mary’s  nature  which  never 
fails  to  respond — her  passion  of  pity.  She 
cannot  endure  pain  in  others.  When  we 
first  meet  her  at  the  age  of  ten  we  find  her 
quarrelling  with  her  boy  cousin,  and  refus¬ 
ing  to  be  comforted  because  he  shot  a  rab¬ 
bit,  whose  dying  cry  had  touched  the 
child’s  heart.  The  sight  or  sound  of  pain 
throws  a  spell  over  her  which  she  cannot 
resist.  This  trait  in  Mary’s  character  sup¬ 
plies  the  key  to  her  relations  with  Colthurst. 
He  was  ungainly  in  person,  and  had  a  stam¬ 
mer  which  became  painful  to  witness  when 
he  got  excited.  It  was  this  inability  to 
utter  his  eloquent  thoughts  that  won 
Mary’s  heart  in  the  interview  with  Col¬ 
thurst  after  the  class-room  scene.  His  ex¬ 
citement  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  get 
out  his  words  for  the  stammer.  He 
“  spread  out  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of 
despairing  self-disgust,  and  looked  up 
dumbly  at  Miss  Crookenden.”  That  dumb 
appeal  won  the  day  for  him.  It  appealed 
to  that  strongest  instinct  in  woman’s 
nature,  the  maternal  feeling.  “  Recog- 
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nizing  the  supreme  claim  of  suffering,” 
Mary  “  ceased  to  consider  the  minor  pro¬ 
prieties  very  carefully.”  “  She  listened 
to  the  voice  of  womanhood  rather  than  to 
the  voice  of  conventional  discretion.” 
‘‘  She  loved  as  a  pure-minded  person,  and 
not  as  a  prude.”  ‘‘  For  just  a  little  space 
Mary  Crookenden  hesitated.  Then  calm¬ 
ly,  with  a  lift  of  her  head,  and  a  fine  seri¬ 
ousness  tempeiing  the  yielding  gentleness 
of  the  action,  she  placed  her  hand  in  his.” 
“  She  had  given  Colthurst  her  hand  in 
purest  pity,  in  the  unreasoning  instinct  to 
soothe  him — somehow,  anyhow,  as  one 
soothes  a  suffering  child  or  dumb  beast, 
careless  of  the  means  so  long  as  the  end  is 
gained.” 

That  is  a  fine  touch.  Colthurst,  we  are 
told,  “  reverenced  Mary  Crookenden,” 
and  she  responded  with  something  of  the 
maternal  feeling,  the  quality  of  pity  which 
is  at  the  root  of  all  true  love.  It  plays  an 
important  part  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
in  the  hold  of  Colthurst  on  Miss  Crooken- 
deu.  "While  talking  to  “  a  Royal  lady” 
at  an  evening  party  he  catches  a  glimpse 
of  Mary,  and  the  delighted  surprise  makes 
him  stammer  so  badly  that  Mary  cannot 
control  herself,  and  is  obliged  to  run  away 
for  fear  of  making  a  scene.  “  A  despera¬ 
tion  of  pity,  of  anger,  that  he  should  be 
at  a  disadvantage,  of  longing  to  help  him, 
shelter  him,  stand  between  him  and  all 
possibility  of  ridicule,  had  arisen  in  Mary’s 
mind,  had  made  her  cry  out,  and  then  in 
shame  and  fear  had  made  her  turn  and 

To  illustrate  my  remark,  that  something 
of  the  maternal  feeling  belongs  to  all  pure 
love,  I  will  now  put  in  evidence  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  two  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
human  emotion. 

"When  the  demons  in  Malebolge  bear 
down  on  Virgil  and  Dante,  the  “  leader” 
seizes  Dante  in  haste,  and  bears  him  out 
of  the  reach  of  danger,  like  a  mother  car¬ 
rying  her  child  out  of  a  burning  house 
without  waiting  to  dress  herself.*  The 
“  Paradiso”  furnishes  us  with  still  more 
relevant  illustrations,  because  the  maternal 
feeling  for  Dante  is  there  attributed  to 


*  “  Lo  Dnca  mio  di  snbito  me  prese 
Come  la  madre  ch’  al  romore  e  desta, 

£  vede  presso  a  s^  le  fiamme  accese, 

Che  prende  il  figlio  e  fngge  e  non  s’  arrests, 
Avendo  pid  di  Ini  cbe  di  s£  enra, 

Tanto  che  solo  una  camicia  vesta.” 

‘‘  Inferno,”  ixiii.  37. 


Beatrice,  who,  ‘‘  after  heaving  a  pitying 
sigh,”  “  fixed  her  eyes”  on  the  poet 
‘‘  with  the  kind  of  love  that  a  mother 
gives  to  a  delirious  child.”  * 

A  yet  more  beautiful  passage  is  (he 
opening  of  Canto  xxii.  f  where  Dante 
represents  himself  as  spellbound  by  the 
presence  of  Beatrice,  and  running  to  her 
‘‘  as  a  little  child  where  he  can  most  con¬ 
fide” — ‘‘  and  she,  like  a  mother  in  haste 
to  aid  her  boy,  pale  and  breathless,” 
speaks  to  him  with  the  cheering  voice  he 
loved  of  old.J 


*  Ond’  ella,  appresso  d'un  pio  sospiro, 

Gli  occhi  drizzo  ver  me  con  quel  sembiante, 
Cbe  madre  fa  sopra  figliuol  deliro.” 

”  Paradiso,”  i.  101. 
f  “  Oppresso  di  stupore  alia  mia  gnida 
Mi  volsi,  come  parvol  cbe  ricorre 
Sempre  cola  dove  pin  si  confida. 

£  quella.  come  madre  cbe  soccorre 
Subito  al  figlio  pal  lido  ed  anelo 
Con  la  sna  voce  cbe  il  suol  ben  disporre, 

Mi  disse  :....” 

“Paradiso,”  xxii.  1. 

C/.  Canto  xxiii.  121  : 

”  £  come  fantolin,  cbe  ver  la  mamma 
Tende  le  braccia  poi  cbe  il  latte  prese,”  etc. 
^  Great  antberities  bave  maintained  that 
Beatrice  was  not  a  real  woman  at  all,  bnt  only 
a  symbol  or  allegorical  figure.  For  Biscioni 
Beatrice  means  Wisdom  ;  for  Kosetti,  the  Im¬ 
perial  Monarchy  ;  for  Perez,  the  Active  Intel¬ 
lect  ;  Imbriani,  Benier,  and  Bartoli — all  of 
them  careful  students  of  Dante — also  main¬ 
tain  that  Beatrice  is  a  mere  creature  of  the 
imagination.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  bow  any  one  can  read  the  ”  Can- 
zoniere,  ”  with  Dante’s  own  commentary  in  the 
‘  V^ita  Nuova,”  to  say  nothing  of  the  “  Comme- 
dia”  and  ”  Convito,”  and  still  doubt  whether 
Beatrice  was  a  real  woman.  Without  going 
further  into  the  question,  the  following  facts 
appear  to  me  conclusive  in  favor  of  Beatrice’s 
personal  existence  :  (1)  Dante  records  her 
death  (“Vita  Nuova,”  §30),  and  gives  the 
date.  (2)  He  relates  (“Convito,”  vol.  i.  c. 
13)  that  he  remained  for  more  than  two  years 
inconsolable  for  her  loss,  and  read 
”  Boethius”  and  other  books  for  comfort. 
(3)  In  this  passage  in  the  "  Convito”  he  makes 
use  of  an  expression  which  implies  an  indirect 
proof  of  the  personality  of  Beatrice  :  “  Come 
per  me  fn  perduto  U  primo  diletio  della  mia 
anima  della  qua'e  fatto  e  menzione  di  sopra,  io 
rimasi  di  tanta  tristizia  punto  che  alcnno  con- 
forto  non  mi  valea.”  The  feminine  “  della 
quale,”  in  conjunction  with  the  masculine 
“  il  primo  diletto”  clearly  points  to  a  woman, 
and  can  bear  no  other  meaning.  (4)  Dante 
(“Vita  Nuova,”  §  5)  puts  Beatrice  in  a 
catalogue  of  the  sixty  most  beautiful  women 
in  Florence.  Why  should  she  be  the  only  im¬ 
aginary  figure  among  them  ?  (5)  In  two 

separate  sonnets  he  mentions  “  Monna  Vanna 
e  Monna  Bice,”  caressing  colloquial  diminu- 
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Anil  just  as  Mary  Crookenden,  by 
means  of  “  her  almost  cold  loveliness,” 
appealed  to  the  better  side  of  Collhmst’s 
nature  through  his  feeling  of  ‘‘  reverence,” 
because  he  knew  that  her  cold  purity  was 
the  best  antidote  to  his  sensuous  ardor,  so 
it  was  because  Beatrice  was  “  la  donna 
del  cuore  di  pietra”  that  she  “  wholly 
dominated”  the  poet  through  his  “  rever¬ 
ence”  for  her.*  Dante,  too,  had  in  his 
youth  led  a  life  of  dissipation  in  Florence, 
which  had  caused  great  scandal  and  seri¬ 
ously  damaged  his  reputation.  For  this 
he  afterward  expressed  remorse,  and  it  is 
to  the  influence  of  Beatrice’s  unsensuous 
purity,  combined  with  maternal  tender¬ 
ness,  that  he  ascribes  his  deliverance.^ 
Very  likely  Lucas  Malet  had  no  thought 
of  Dante  in  her  mind  while  she  was  work¬ 
ing  out  the  redemption  of  James  Col- 
thurst’s  character,  and  the  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  her  ethical  method  and  Dante’s  is 
therefore  all  the  more  striking. 

My  other  witness  is  Balzac,  so  pro¬ 
foundly  versed  in  the  pathology  of  the 
affections.  When  he  resolved  to  paint  an 
ideally  perfect  love  he  made  the  object  of 
it  deformed.  The  heroine  of  “  La  Re¬ 
cherche  de  I’Absolu”  is  “  small,  hump- 

tives  of  Madonna  Giovanna  and  Madonna 
Beatrice.  Now,  Monna  Vanna  was  a  real 
woman,  well  known  in  Florence,  the  lady-love 
of  Gnido,  a  friend  of  Dante.  Is  it  not  a  nec¬ 
essary  inference  that  Monna  Bice  was  also  a 
real  woman  ?  (6)  In  the  “  Paradiso"  (vii.  13) 
Dante  says  : 

“  Ma  qnella  reverenza,  che  s’indonna 
Di  tntto  me,  pur  per  B  e  per  ICE." 
Here  we  have  again  the  pet  name  Bice,  by 
which  the  woman  of  Dante's  impassioned  love 
was  known  to  him  on  earth.  It  is  not  credi¬ 
ble  that  he  should  have  used  this  pet  name 
for  Philosophy,  or  Wisdom,  or  the  Church,  or 
any  of  the  abstractions  which  ingenious  crit¬ 
ics  have  mistaken  for  the  Florentine  maiden 
of  Dante’s  undying  love,  the  daughter  of  Foleo 
Portinari.  (7)  It  has  been  objected  that  the 
Beatrice  of  the  "  Vita  Nuova"  could  not  have 
been  the  daughter  of  Portinari,  since  Dante 
never  once  makes  mention  of  Portinari 's  name 
in  any  of  bis  works.  But  neither  does  he 
mention  his  wife,  Gemma  Donati,  or  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Are  we,  therefore,  to  doubt  their  ex¬ 
istence  ?  Beatrice  became  to  Dante  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  Wisdom,  Philosophy,  Religion,  all  that 
was  pure  and  holy  and  lovely  ;  but  she  be¬ 
came  all  this  to  him  because  she  was  first  a 
real  woman.  It  was  because  she  was  the  Bice 
of  his  impassioned  love  that  he  idealized  her 
as  the  emblem  of  all  that  was  to  him  most 
attractive. 

*  “  Paradiso,"  vii.  13. 

•j-  See  “  Purgatorio,”  xxxi. 


backed,  lame,  and  ravaged  by  the  small¬ 
pox.”  But  she  has  “  a  generous  soul,” 
and  can  ‘‘  love  with  that  instinct  of  wom¬ 
an  which  gives  a  foretaste  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  angels.”  And  in  this  pathetic 
contrast  between  the  beauty  of  the  spirit 
and  the  disadvantage  at  which  itsill-assoit- 
ed  body  had  placed  it  lay  the  charm  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Temninck  for  men  who 
were  capable  of  feeling  disinterested  love. 
In  women  the  passion  of  pity  is  naturally 
stronger  than  in  men,  and  a  bodily  defect 
in  a  man  who  otherwise  attracts  them  some¬ 
times  pleads  his  cause  more  eloquently 
than  any  words  or  grace  of  person.  Bal¬ 
zac  thinks  that  this  is  true  even  of  men  : 

‘  ‘  Peut-etre  faudrait-il  graver  dans  I’Evangile 
des  femmes  cette  sentence  :  Bienheureuses  les 
imparfailes ;  d  elles  apparlient  le  royaume  de 
I'amqur.  Gertes,  la  beaute.  doit  6tre  un 
malheur  pour  une  femme,  car  cette  fleur  pas- 
sag^re  entre  pour  trop  dans  le  sentiment 
qn’elle  inspire  ;  ne  I’aime-t-on  pas  comme  on 
eponse  une  riche  h^ritii^re?  Mais  I'amonr 
quo  fait  eprouver  on  que  temoigne  une  femme 
desh^rit^e  des  fragiles  avantages  apr^s  lesquels 
courent  les  enfants  d’Adam,  est  I'amour  vrai, 
la  passion  vraiment  myst6rieuse,  une  ardente 
^treinte  des  ames,  un  sentiment  pour  lequel 
lo  jour  du  d^senchantement  n  arrive  jamais." 

Love,  then,  is  never  at  its  best,  never 
entirely  pure  and  unselfish,  does  not  de¬ 
serve  the  name  of  “  the  grand  passion,” 
till  it  is  charged  with  pity.  Hence  the 
”  greater  joy  over  one  sinner  that  repent- 
eth  than  over  ninety-nine  just  persons  who 
need  no  repentance.”  Love  does  not 
realize  itself  till  it  finds  itself  absoibed 
through  suffering  into  the  life  of  its  ob¬ 
ject. 

Colthurst  therefore  holds  Mary  still 
by  the  strong  cord  of  her  pit)'.  He  ap¬ 
peals  to  her  in  her  retreat,  and  tells  her 
that  he  has  need  of  her,  and  must  perish 
morally  without  her.  And  Mary  relents, 
and  is  going  to  write  to  him  when  she  re¬ 
ceives  an  urgent  entreaty  from  Jenny  to 
visit  her  without  delay.  She  goes,  and  at 
the  dying  wc  man’s  request  writes  to  Col¬ 
thurst,  not  the  letter  she  had  intended,  but 
a  message  from  Jenny  imploring  him  to 
come  and  remove  the  curse  which  he  laid 
on  her  that  tragic  evening  on  the  doorstep 
of  Mary  Crookenden.  Colthurst  obeys, 
and  the  trio  meet  for  the  last  time  at  the 
death-bed  of  Jenny  Parris.  His  doom  has 
overtaken  Colthurst  at  last.  “  He  had 
now  to  determine,  irrevocably  for  this  life, 
to  which  he  belonged,  which  woman  con¬ 
quered,  won,  owned  him — Jenny  Parris, 
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his  fellow-sinner,  his  comrade  of  evil  days, 
peasant,  model,  harlot ;  or  Mary  Crooken- 
den,  beautiful,  spotlessly  pure,  rich  too  in 
the  good  things  of  this  world,  the  woman 
whom  he  supremely  honored  and  loved.” 
He  was  free  to  choose,  for  his  spell  over 
Mary  was  still  unbroken.  After  a  brief 
struggle,  with  nothing  to  break  the  silence 
but  “  the  solemn  voice  of  the  sea  lament¬ 
ing  along  the  coast,”  Colthurst  made  his 
choice  and  bade  farewell  to  Mary  Crook- 
enden  : 

“  ‘  Go  while  yon  can  still  pardon  me  for  all 
the  evil  with  which  through  me  you  have  be¬ 
come  acquainted  ;  while  you  can  still  pardon 
the  immensity  of  my  self-seeking  in  approach¬ 
ing  you,  asking  you  to  marry  me,  asking  you 
to  let  me  mingle  the  foul  stream  of  my  life 
with  the  clear  stream  of  yours  ;  asking  you — 
for,  God  forgive  me,’  Colthurst  broke  out 
fiercely,  ‘  as  I  see  it  all  now',  it  comes  to  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  that — asking  you  to  pay  for  my 
adoration  by  becoming,  under  the  specious 
title  of  wife,  the  last,  choicest,  most  precious, 
most  costly  offering  I  can  make  to  my  own 
flesh.  .  .  .  Don't  misunderstand  me,’  he 
said,  quickly.  ‘  I  don’t  want  to  discredit 
marriage  to  you,  and  make  yon  think  slight¬ 
ingly  of  it.  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure. 
And  there  are  men  as  well  as  women  to  whom 
marriage  is  pure,  honorable,  altogether  whole¬ 
some  and  cleanly’— he  glanced  away  at  the 
low  wide  bed — ‘  but  I  am  not  among  them. 
And  therefore  to  me  it  w'ould  be  the  last  re¬ 
finement  of  self-indulgence.’  ” 

"With  a  kiss  of  mutual  renunciation  the 
lovers  than  part  forever,  and  Colthurst 
turns  to  Jenny  and  soothes  her  last  mo¬ 
ments.  That  night  he  resolves,  by  the 
side  of  the  dead,  to  live  for  his  child  and 
for  his  ait.  But  Destiny  had  ordered  it 
otherwise.  Jenny’s  father  returned  in  the 
morning  with  the  fishing  fleet,  and,  find¬ 
ing  Colthurst  leaning  on  the  frail  paling 
that  separated  the  cottage  fiom  the  cliff, 
hi!  pushed  him  over  at  the  spot  where  the 
presentiment  of  his  doom  had  first  startled 
him  on  the  fateful  evening  on  which  he 
promised  to  marry  Jenny  Parris. 

Is  Colthuist’s  lenunciation  of  Mary 
Crookenden  natural,  seeing  that  Jenny’s 
death  would  in  a  few  hours  set  him  free  ? 
That  depends  on  what  we  mean  by  ”  natu¬ 
ral.”  Every  kind  of  organic  life  has  an 
ideal  perfection,  toward  which  it  is  its 
business  to  strive  ;  and  it  is  only  by  striv¬ 
ing  that  it  can  escape  the  Nemesis  of  the 
opposite  law,  which  tends  to  degradation. 
Buth  processes  are  natural  ;  one  aims  at 
the  higher  natuie,  the  other  is  attracted  by 
the  lower.  The  natural  thing  for  ordinary 
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humanity  would  have  been  to  bury  Jenny 
Parris  decently,  and  marry  Mary  Crooken¬ 
den.  But  are  there  not  natures  which 
nothing  but  a  “  counsel  of  perfection” 
will  save  ?  Is  not  total  abstinence  the  only 
cure  for  dipsomania  ?  But  the  mania  of 
the  sexual  appetite  may  be  even  more 
tyrannous,  even  more  abnormal  and  hid¬ 
eous  in  its  aberrations,  and  may  therefore 
require  the  same  diastic  remedy.  Mar¬ 
riage  is  not  necessarily  the  cure  for  such  a 
nature  ;  it  may,  indeed,  be  “the  last  re¬ 
finement  of  self-indulgence.”  In  renounc¬ 
ing  Mary  Colthurst  chose  the  better  part 
for  both.  All  through  his  passionate  love 
of  her  he  knew  instinctively  that  close 
union  with  him  would  disillusionize  her, 
and  at  the  same  time  ruin  that  delicate 
purity  of  hers  which  had  won  his  homage, 
and  helped  him  in  some  degree  to  van. 
quish  his  lower  nature.  And  it  was  out 
of  her  true  love  for  him  that  Mary  acqui¬ 
esced  in  their  final  paiting.  It  was  just 
when  the  obstacle  to  their  union  was  re¬ 
moved  that  both  of  them  realized  the  un¬ 
fitness  of  each  to  make  the  other  happy  in 
wedlock. 

I  have  left  myself  no  space  to  dwell  on 
the  subsidiary  characters  and  general  con¬ 
struction  of  the  story.  Madame  Jacobini 
is  a  vivid  and  charming  creation.  Lance¬ 
lot  Crookenden  is  also  a  very  life-like 
specimen  of  a  pure  and  manly  English 
youth,  and  makes  an  admirable  foil  to 
Colthurst’s  aggressively  brilliant  but 
coarser  and  more  sensual  nature.  Lucas 
Malet  possesses  also  the  faculty  of  biing- 
iiig  a  scene  vividly  before  us  by  a  few 
strokes  of  that  rare  ‘‘  art  which  conceals 
art,”  as  in  her  description  of  the  paity  at 
Mrs.  Crookenden’s.  And  what  a  delicate 
bit  of  observation  is  the  following. 
Lancelot  is  deeply  in  love  with  Mary 
Crookenden,  who  is  at  this  time  engaged 
to  another.  While  he  is  kneeling  iii  the 
act  of  putting  on  her  golosh — 

“  Mary  nearly  lust  her  balance,  standing 
crane-like  on  one  leg  ;  stretched  ont  her  hand 
to  save  herself  ;  found  it  light  on  the  nearest 
object  capable  of  affording  support— the  top 
of  Lancelot’s  round,  black  head.  Men,  even 
the  better  bred  among  them,  in  their  relation 
to  women,  are  divisible  into  two  classes— those 
who  take  advantage  of  such  small  accidents, 
slips,  misadventures,  and  those  who  do  not. 
Lancelot  Crookenden  belonged  to  the  latter 
class.  For  just  long  enough  for  the  girl  to  re¬ 
cover  her  footing  the  black  head  remained 
still,  firm  as  a  rock,  under  her  hand.  Then 
the  young  man  sprang  up.” 
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IIow  far  Colthurst’s  views  on  art  are  also 
the  author’s  can  only  be  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture  to  the  readeis  of  her  book.  Lucas 
Malet,  I  am  told,  is  herself  no  mean  artist, 
and  it  may  be  presumptuous  in  one  who  is 
no  artist  to  criticise  her  hero’s  reasons  in 
the  following  passage  for  discrediting  the 
antique  as  “  the  basis  of  instruction”  : 

"  That  is  getting  hold  of  quite  the  wrong 
end  of  the  stick.  Work  toward  perfection  if 
yon  like — if  you  can — if  perfection  exists. 
But  to  begin  with  it,  and  work  back  from  it, 
is  a  self-evident  mistake,  contrary  to  all  know'n 
laws  of  development.  By  setting  your  stu¬ 
dents  down  opposite  to  those  faultless  marble 
impossibilities  you  create  a  false  standard  in 
their  minds.  Nature  does  not  come  up  to  that 
standard  ;  consequently,  when  you  show  them 
Nature,  they  despise  her.  Le  mieux  esl 
I’ennetni  du  bien.” 

But  how  is  the  better  the  enemy  of  the 
good  ?  Not  by  discrediting  the  good,  but 
by  engendering  desire  for  the  better.  He 
will  never  be  a  great  artist  who  does  not 
aim  at  “  the  better” — who  has  not  a  vision 
of  unrealized  beauty  before  him,  an  ideal 
after  which  he  strives,  ever  luring  him 
forward,  but  never  actually  touched — “  the 
gleam,  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land.”  The  artist,  be  he  poet  or  painter, 
is  not  a  mere  copyist  of  Nature  ;  he  is  her 
interpreter,  her  prophet,  giving  articulate 
expression  to  her  dumb  spirit.  Herein 
lies  the  value  of  the  antique  to  the  student 
of  art.  The  great  artists  of  Greece  weie 
realists  and  idealists  in  one.  They  were 
scrupulously  true  to  Nature  ;  but  they 
idealized  her.  Sophocles  claimed  credit 
for  depicting  men  “  as  they  ought  to  be” 
— t.e.,  he  painted  humanity  not  indi¬ 
viduals.  Aristotle,  who  quotes  the  boast 
of  Sophocles  with  approbation,  praises 
Polygnotus  because  he  painted  men  better 
than  they  are  ;  and  in  his  “  Politics”  he 
forbids  the  pictures  of  Pauson  to  be  shown 
to  young  children  because  he  painted  men 
‘‘  below  the  ordinary  level  of  human 
nature.”  Zola  is  a  bad  artist,  because  his 
delineation  of  human  nature  is  an  outrage 
on  humanity  at  large.  The  men  and 
women  in  La  Terre  are  satyrs,  not  human 
beings.  Mr.  Symonds  quotes  a  passage 
from  Haydon  on  the  Elgin  marbles,  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  fidelity  to  Nature, 
combined  with  idealism,  which  distin¬ 
guishes  Greek  art : — 

“  The  first  thing  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  was  the 
wrist  in  one  of  the  female  groups,  in  which 
were  visible,  though  in  a  feminine  form,  the 


radius  and  ulna.  I  was  astonished,  for  I  had 
never  seen  them  hinted  at  in  any  female  wrist 
in  the  antique.  I  directed  my  eyes  to  the 
elbow,  and  saw  the  outer  condyle  visibly 
affecting  the  shape,  as  in  nature.  I  saw  that 
the  arm  was  in  repose,  and  the  soft  parts  in 
relaxation.  That  combination  of  Nature  and 
idea  which  I  had  felt  was  so  much  wanting  for 
high  art  was  here  displayed  to  midday  convic¬ 
tion.  My  heart  beat !  If  I  had  seen  nothing 
else,  I  had  beheld  enough  to  keep  me  to  Na¬ 
ture  to  the  rest  of  my  life.  ...  I  felt  as  if  a 
divine  truth  had  blazed  inwardly  upon  my 
mind,  and  I  knew  that  they  (the  marbles) 
would  at  last  rouse  the  art  of  Europe  from  its 
slumber  in  the  darkness.” 

How  Haydon,  and  Plato  still  more,  would 
cry  out  against  Colthurst’s  dictum,  that 
“  Nature  is  the  good  ;  it  is  an  impiety,  as 
well  as  a  stupidity,  to  discredit  her  by  fill¬ 
ing  your  students’  minds  with  dreams  of 
a  non-existent  better.”  The  Greeks  are 
slill  our  masters  in  all  departments  of 
artistic  excellence,  just  because  they  did 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  better,  of 
which  Nature  is  potentially  capable  ;  for 
which,  indeed,  she  may  be  said  to  be 
yearning,  and  which  it  is  the  artist’s  func¬ 
tion  to  bring  forth.  How  profound  is 
Aristotle’s  remark,  that  “  Nature  has  the 
will,  but  not  the  power,  to  realize  perfec¬ 
tion.”  In  relation  to  her  man  is  cfcasfer 
guidam,  evoking  her  latent  possibilities, 
as  in  his  improvement  on  her  unaided 
efforts  in  plant  and  fiower  and  animal,  or 
in  his  creation  of  music  out  of  the  silent 
air  ;  for  Nature  has  no  music — only  its 
materials  and  laws.  She  needs  man  to 
give  voice  to  her  dumb  aspirations  in  the 
sphere  of  sound  :  why  should  it  be  a  dis¬ 
credit  to  her  to  own  that  she  needs  him 
also  to  supplement  her  own  efforts  to  en¬ 
visage  the  beautiful  in  form,  and  color, 
and  proportion  ? 

Equally  untenable,  I  venture  to  think, 
is  Colthurst’s  assertion  that  not  only 
”  poverty,  sorrow,  decay,  death,”  “  but 
disease,”  and  “sin”  also,  “are  ideally 
beautiful,”  because  “  everything  natural 
is  beautiful.”  But  disease  and  sin  are 
not  natural  ;  they  are  against  nature. 
They  may  be  the  cause  of  beauty  indirect¬ 
ly  and  accidentally.  A  pearl  is  beautiful, 
and  it  is  the  product  of  disease.  Love  is 
beautiful,  and  it  manifests  its  beauty  most 
where  sin  abounds.  But  neither  the  dis¬ 
ease  which  caused  the  pearl,  nor  the  sin 
which  exercised  the  ministry  of  love,  is 
beautiful.  Beauty  always  gives  pleasure  : 
the  hectic  flush  of  disease  docs  not,  be- 
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cause,  like  a  painted  cheek,  it  suggests  a 
falsehood — the  bloom  of  health  ;  and  the 
false  is  never  beautiful. 

The  style  of  “  The  Wages  of  Sin”  is 
unequal.  It  is  in  some  parts  far  below  the 
author’s  capacity — a  flaw  which  is  proba¬ 
bly  due  to  hurry  in  composition.  The 
story  too,  it  seems  to  me,  would  have  end¬ 
ed  more  artistically  without  the  “  Epi¬ 
logue.”  What  followed  the  death  of  Col- 
Ihurst  had  better  have  been  left  to  the 
imagination.  To  marry  Mary  Crookenden 
to  her  cousin  Lancelot  after  the  mutual 
gran  rifiuto  by  the  death-bed  of  Jenny 
Parris  is  surely  a  descent  from  the  ideal  to 
the  prosaic.  It  is  probably  what  would 
have  happened  in  ordinary  life  ;  but  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  tragedy  to  lift  humanity 
above  its  ordinary  level — to  paint  it,  as 
Sophocles  said,  ”  as  it  ought  to  be,  not  as 
it  actually  is.”  Nor  do  I  feel  reconciled 
to  the  career  of  pantomime  dancer  assigned 
to  Dot  by  the  author’s  assurance  that 
“  Mrs.  Prust  will  prove  a  capable  guardian 


of  her  morals.”  But  these  blemishes,  and 
a  few  more  that  might  be  pointed  out,  are 
trifles  when  compared  with  the  sterling 
merits  of  a  work  which,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  surpasses  in  psychological  in¬ 
sight  any  English  novel  published  since 
the  death  of  George  Eliot.  But  while  I 
insist  that  ”  The  Wages  of  Sin”  is  a  book 
which  makes  for  righteousness,  I  admit  we 
may  have  too  much  of  the  pathology  of 
evil.  We  may,  perhaps,  concede  to  Bour- 
get  the  high  moral  purpose  which  he  claims 
for  ”  Le  Disciple,”  yet  deprecate  the 
shocking  details  and  unhealthy  atmosphere 
of  that  powerful  story.  It  is  possible  to 
give  honest  praise  to  Lucas  Malet’s  last 
novel,  while  hoping  that  she  may  have  no 
feeble  imitators  in  a  style  of  Action  which 
requires  purity  of  heart  and  delicate  tact 
to  prevent  it  from  degenerating,  as  French 
fiction  has  so  largely  degenerated,  into  a 
morbid  and  bastard  realism.  —  Contem¬ 
porary  Review. 
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In  human  love  I  claim  no  part  : 

To  fcer  I  give  your  changeful  heart. 
Though  unforgotten  be  the  past, 
Diviner  bonds  now  bold  me  fast. 

By  this  last  kiss  of  mine  on  earth 
I  seal  yon  claims  of  higher  worth. 

The  mists  of  sin  now  dim  our  eyes, 

But  o'er  the  sea  of  death  will  rise 
A  nobler  goal,  a  grander  prize. 

Eoery-day  Verses. 

Chapter  I. 

Her  face,  under  the  shadow  of  the  ugly 
bonnet,  was  one  of  extreme  refinement  and 
beauty.  She  looked — as  indeed  she  was 
— thoroughbred.  Katherine  Villiers,  in 
fact,  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  England. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  successful  captains  in  the 
Army  ;  and,  amid  all  the  coarseness  and 
apparent  profanity  of  the  stormy  meeting 
then  progressing,  she  held  her  head  high 
and  never  flinched  for  a  moment,  though 
some  of  the  language  used  both  by  orators 
and  sinners  must  have  been  a  revelation  to 
her. 

But  Captain  Kitty  bad  that  enthusiastic. 


exalte  sort  of  temperament  of  which  saints 
and  martyrs  are  an  outcome  ;  although 
there  was  both  human  pas.sion  and  feeling 
in  her  dark  eyes.  When  she  prayed,  as 
she  did  now  in  her  turn,  it  was  not  so 
much  a  prayer  as  an  impassioned  protest 
against  the  powers  of  evil — an  agony,  a 
battering  as  it  were  at  the  gates  of  Heaven. 
One  could  hear  the  human  heart-throbs 
through  the  eager  words.  Her  cultured, 
exquisitely  modulated  voice  rang  through 
the  great  hall  like  a  silver  bell,  and  set  the 
chords  of  many  a  long  buried  feeling 
vibrating. 

'  ”  That’s  right.  Captain  Kitty  !  Have 
it  out  with  the  Devil  !  Give  him  a  bloody 
nose  !  Land  him  one  in  the  eye  !” 

The  expressions  of  applause  that  were 
echoed  about  from  one  enthusiast  to  an¬ 
other  were  perhaps  not  very  choice  or  ele¬ 
gant,  but  they  were  certainly  evoked  by 
genuine  feeling,  undeniable  emotion. 

One  man  upon  the  platform  commenced 
to  spar  wildly  in  the  air,  as  though  he 
were  fighting  with  some  invisible  opponent 
who  was  bent  upon  overthrowing  him.  A 
woman — w'hose  eye  was  black  and  her  face 
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swollen,  as  though  she  had  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  maltreated — rolled  on  the  floor  in  a 
fit  of  hysterics.  She  began  to  confess  to 
a  catalogue  of  sins — a  roll-call  of  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ghastly  and  unedifying  char¬ 
acter,  beginning  with  minor  offences 
against  the  law — such  as  petty  larceny  and 
“  drunk  and  disorderlies” — and  gradually 
working  up  to  the  climax  of  infanticide, 
on  a  wholesale  scale,  for  the  sake  of  insur¬ 
ance  moneys.  There  are  even  now  Lucre- 
zia  Borgias  in  humble  life  who,  without 
the  stage  accessories  of  gilded  goblets  and 
sparkling  wines,  commit  murder  on  the 
same  big  lines  as  that  dramatic  personage. 
The  revelations  made  sometimes  at  these 
sensational  religious  meetings  are  appalling. 
But  people  attending  them  are  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  melodrama  that  they  produce 
very  little  effect. 

One  of  the  workers  stooped  over  the 
writhing,  groaning,  guilt-stricken  sinner, 
and  whispered  words  of  hope  and  encour¬ 
agement  ;  but  the  beautiful,  passionate 
pleading  went  on  all  the  time,  every  word 
distinctly  audible,  even  through  the  tumult 
it  raised. 

And  yet  it  was  not  the  words  that 
moved  them,  but  the  tones,  the  thrilling 
subtle  sweetness  of  the  voice  inflexions. 
These  swayed  their  senses  and  played  upon 
their  emotions,  as  might  the  music  of 
some  great  and  glorious  symphony. 

In  this  sort  of  emotional  religion  the 
words  are  nothing  ;  the  voice,  personal 
magnetism,  nervous  force,  sympathetic 
rapport  of  the  speaker  are  everything. 
Captain  Kitty  was  perfectly  aware  that  this 
power  belonged  to  her.  She  delighted  in 
the  exercise  of  it,  just  as  a  great  actress 
might  delight  in  seeing  her  audience  alter¬ 
nately  laugh  and  weep,  while  under  the 
spell  of  her  genius.  The  dramatic  instinct 
is  indeed  a  valuable  one  to  a  Salvationist. 
If  it  were  entirely  eliminated  from  the 
platform  there  would  be  few  conversions, 
fewer  disciples. 

After  the  prayer  was  over.  Captain  Kitty 
came  down  from  the  platform  and  went 
slowly  about  among  the  people — exhort¬ 
ing,  beseeching,  encouraging.  Eager  hands 
— palsied  with  drink,  clammy  with  excite¬ 
ment,  foul  with  the  filth  of  days — were 
stretched  out  to  grasp  her  as  she  passed  ; 
and  she  had  a  word  and  a  kindly  greeting 
for  all. 

When  she  reached  the  sobbing,  hys¬ 
terical  woman,  she  paused,  laid  a  cool. 


soothing  hand  on  that  miserable,  beslob¬ 
bered  brow,  parted  the  ragged  wisps  of 
hair,  and  gazed  into  the  bleared,  drink- 
sodden  eyes. 

“  I’m  a  bad  un,  a  downright  bad  un  !” 
cried  the  sinner,  with  a  sort  of  despairing 
pride  in  the  gigantic  nature  of  her  guilt. 
“  It’s  no  manner  of  use  me  try  in’  to  be 
good,  because  what  I’ve  done  is  enough  to 
damn  the  whole  of  creation.” 

“  The  Lord  wants  your  heart,  or  He 
would  not  be  asking  for  it  now,”  replied 
the  Salvation  captain,  in  a  tender  voice  ; 
and  the  woman,  stooping  suddenly, 
grabbed  a  bit  of  her  dress  and  kissed  it. 

Close  beside  them  stood  a  man  who  had 
been  a  very  attentive  listener  to  Captain 
Kitty’s  prayer,  and  who  had  followed  with 
his  eyes  her  every  movement,  with  a  sort 
of  breathless  eagerness. 

He  was  a  man  of  perhaps  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  with  a  handsome,  bronze, 
haggard  face,  and  a  lean  figure,  upon 
which  his  rags  of  clothing  hung  loosely. 
Poorly,  meanly  as  he  was  dressed,  there 
was  about  him  that  nameless,  indescribable 
air  that  marks  unmistakably,  to  the  end, 
him  who  has  once  been  a  gentleman. 

When  Captan  Kitty  drew  near  and 
began  to  talk  to  the  hysterical  woman, 
this  man  hid  his  face  in  his  arms,  as 
though  either  to  bury  away  some  intense 
emotion,  or  to  prevent  some  possible 
recognition. 

If  he  was  moved  by  the  latter  feeling, 
however,  he  defeated  his  own  object  ;  for 
the  Salvationist  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
was  moved  by  her  exhortation  instead,  and 
stayed  to  clinch  the  argument. 

The  cause  was  hers,  heart  and  soul,  and 
she  but  lived  to  rescue  sinners  from  the 
Devil’s  grasp. 

When,  therefore,  she  noticed  that  the 
man’s  shoulders  were  working  convulsive¬ 
ly,  and  that  he  kept  his  face  sedulously 
hidden,  she  judged  that  it  was  the  Spirit 
of  God  at  work  within  him. 

She  laid  her  firm  white  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  at  the  touch  he  shuddered 
from  head  to  foot. 

“  Brother,”  she  murmured,  stooping 
over  him,  so  that  he  felt  her  warm  breath 
on  his  cheek,  “God  asks  your  soul  of 
you  !  Will  you  let  Him  ask  in  vain  ?” 

The  man  groaned,  but  made  no  other 
reply.  Captain  Kitty  went  on. 

“  Oh,  my  brother,  my  dear,  precious 
loved  brother  in  Christ,  will  you  not  listen 
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to  my  poor  pleading,  and  cast  away  the 
burden  of  sin  that  is  weighing  you  to  the 
earth  ?  It  is  so  simple — so  simple,  and 
the  relief  is  so  unutterable  !  Give  me 
your  life,  and  let  me  pass  it  on  to  God.” 

At  this  last  adjuration  the  man  seemed 
moved  by  some  irresistible  force  to  raise 
his  head  and  to  look  her  in  the  face. 

As  their  eyes  met — hers  eager,  suppli¬ 
cating,  ardent,  full  of  beseeching  love  and 
tenderness  ;  his  full  of  nothing  but  a  hag¬ 
gard  trouble  and  despair — she  cried  out 
wildly,  and  put  her  hand  to  her  heart,  as 
though  stabbed  there  by  some  sharp  and 
sudden  pain. 

“  Julian — Julian  Gray  !’’  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  great  surprise  and  excitement. 

“  Ay,  Julian  Gray — or  at  least  all  that 
is  left  of  him  !”  replied  the  man,  in  a  hol¬ 
low  voice.  Captain  Kitty  was  breathing 
quickly,  her  hand  still  pressed  against  her 
side.  You  could  see  her  heart  beating 
through  her  dress,  as  she  vainly  strove  to 
regain  her  self-possession.  The  sight  of 
this  face,  risen  from  her  former  world  to 
confront  her,  had  disturbed  her  strangely. 

“  I — I  thought  you  were  still  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,”  she  gasped,  after  a  moment’s 
pause.  “  Where  have  you  been  all  these 
years  ?” 

The  man  laughed — a  ghastly,  unmirth¬ 
ful  laugh,  that  would  have  provoked  no¬ 
tice  in  any  other  place,  but  did  not  sound 
at  all  extraordinary  there. 

“Where?  To  hell,  I  think  !  You  hear 
lots  of  queer  experiences  in  this  new  life 
of  yours.  Well,  call  to  mind  the  very 
strangest  and  the  very  wickedest  of  them 
all,  and  you  still  wouldn’t  be  able  to  real¬ 
ize  mine  !” 

For  once.  Captain  Kitty  did  not  appear 
ready  to  grasp  the  opportunity  this  confes¬ 
sion  opened  to  her.  She  was  usually  quick 
to  seize  upon  every  chance  given  her  to 
fight  the  powers  of  evil.  But  now  she 
seemed  struck  dumb.  She  merely  stood 
still,  and  gazed  down  into  the  depths  of 
those  wild,  despairing  eyes — a  like  trouble 
growing  into  her  own  as  she  gazed. 

“  I — I  scarcely  thought  you  would  have 
known  me  !  I  hoped  you  would  pass  by, 
unrecognized,  the  wreck  of  the  man  you 
once — knew  !” 

“  I  should  have  known  your  eyes  any¬ 
where,”  replied  the  Salvationist,  slowly. 

Then  she  sighed,  and  awoke  to  the 
reality  of  things.  She  was  one  of  Christ’s 
soldiers,  and  she  must  not  neglect  her 
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duty.  No  mere  human  emotion  must 
interfere  with  that. 

“  Julian,”  she  said,  and  now  her  voice 
was  quiet,  though  full  of  repressed  inten¬ 
sity,  “you  did  well  to  come  here  !  1  have 
prayed  for  you  always.  I  have  begged 
that  God  would  give  me  your  soul,  so  that 
I  might  render  it  back  to  Him.  My  prayer 
is  surely  answered,  since  you  are  here  ?” 

“  Don’t  you  make  any  mistake,  Kitty,” 
he  answered  roughly,  “  I  did  not  come 
here  for  any  of  that  tomfoolery.  You 
don’t  catch  me  slobbering  over  my  sins, 
like  those  idiots  over  there  !  I’m  a  man, 
when  all’s  said  and  done  ;  and,  if  I’ve 
sinned,  I  can  repent  without  howling  about 
it.” 

“  I  hoped  you  were  here  to  seek  salva¬ 
tion,  my  poor  friend  !  What  was  it  that 
brought  yoU;  if  not  that  ?” 

“  The  chance  of  seeing  you  !  I  heard 
about  you,  and  I  could  not  believe  it,  until 
I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  Besides,  I 
was  hungry  for  the  sight  of  you — after  all 
those  hateful,  God-forsaken  years  !” 

She  would  not  notice  the  break  in  his 
voice,  the  pleading  in  his  wretched  eyes. 

She  was  all  duty  now  ;  and,  since  the 
time  for  his  conversion  was  not  yet  come, 
she  must  leave  him  for  other  and  more  ac¬ 
cessible  souls. 

“  You  must  come  again,”  she  said — her 
sweet,  clear  voice  completely  under  con¬ 
trol.  “  Come  again,  and  again,  until  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  begins  to  move  in  your 
torpid  soul.  Believe  me,  dear  Julian, 
there  is  no  way  to  happiness,  save  only  by 
the  way  of  conversion  !” 

But  at  night,  when  she  lay  on  her  hard 
narrow  bed,  the  thought  of  that  strange 
meeting  came  back  to  trouble  her,  and  to 
prevent  her  from  sleeping,  tired  as  she 
was. 

Years  before,  when  she  was  a  light¬ 
hearted  girl  in  her  teens,  Julian  Gray  had 
been  her  betrothed  lover.  He  was  the 
younger  son  of  a  baronet,  whose  lands  ad¬ 
joined  those  of  her  father.  He  was  then 
in  the  army.  His  prospects  were  not, 
perhaps,  brilliant,  but  they  were  fairly 
good.  He  would  inherit  his  mother’s  for¬ 
tune,  and  his  bride-elect  was  not  penniless, 
so  that  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  young  people  would  be  very  com¬ 
fortably  off. 

Then,  little  by  little,  a  change  took 
place.  Rumors  reached  her  home  that 
troubled  the  peace  of  the  family — Julian 
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was  becoming  a  by-word  in  his  regiment 
for  fastness  and  general  recklessness  of 
conduct.  He  gambled,  and  became  heavily 
involved  in  debt  in  consequence.  Then, 
to  drown  his  regiets  and  remorse,  he  took 
to  drinking.  That  finished  him.  Before 
long,  news  came  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  sell  out,  and  was  now  on  his  wav  home, 
disgraced  and  humiliated. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Villiers 
insisted,  not  unnaturally,  upon  the  sever¬ 
ance  of  his  daughter's  engagement.  She 
rebelled  against  the  edict ;  but  all  in  vain. 
The  family  was  a  proud  one,  and  her 
father  pointed  out  to  her  .that  for  genera¬ 
tions  their  escutcheon  had  been  stainless, 
and  that  no  shade  of  disgrace  had  ever 
rested  upon  their  name.  Would  she — 
taking  all  this  into  consideration — ally  her¬ 
self  with  a  man  whose  name  had  become 
notorious  for  every  species  of  riot  and  de¬ 
bauchery  ? 

Katherine  was  young  and  sensitive,  and 
she  could  not  answer  this,  except  by  con¬ 
senting  to  the  separation.  She  begged  in 
her  turn  but  for  one  thing — which  was, 
that  she  might  break  it  to  him  by  word  of 
mouth  ;  that  before  they  parted  forever 
she  might  have  one  final  interview  with 
him.  How  well  she  remembered  that  last 
day  !  They  had  met  by  his  special  de¬ 
sire  at  one  of  their  old  trysting-places,  for 
he  did  not  feel  equal  to  facing  the  disap¬ 
proving  eyes  that  would  glare  upon  him 
up  at  the  Hall. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  ;  a 
cold,  clear,  sunless  October  day,  with  a 
low  wind  moving  about  among  the  grasses 
at  their  feet,  where  they  stood  on  the  bar¬ 
ren  sandhills  down  by  the  shore. 

She  could  picture  it  all  quite  distinctly 
now,  when  she  closed  her  eyes  :  the  long 
stretch  of  cold  pallid  sand  ;  the  bleached 
sea-grasses,  from  which  ever  and  anon 
crept  up  a  sound  like  a  shivering  sigh  ; 
the  gray  sullen  sea,  with  its  great  waves 
thundering  on  the  shore. 

It  was  all  hopeless,  utterly  hopeless  and 
colorless  ;  like  the  future  that  stretched 
before  her,  when  he  should  have  gone  out 
of  it. 

And  she  loved  him  so — she  loved  him 
so  ! 

Never,  perhaps,  had  she  realized  this 
fact  so  thoroughly  as  at  that  bitter  mo¬ 
ment  of  final  separation. 

“lam  not  good  enough  for  you,  and 
they  are  quite  right  to  part  us,”  he  said. 


with  a  sort  of  sullen  resignation  ;  “  but  it 
was  my  only  hope — my  only  chance  !” 

“  What  will  you  do,  Julian  ?”  she 
asked  timidly,  after  an  interval  of  sorrow¬ 
ful  silence. 

“  How  do  I  know  ?  Go  to  the  Devil, 

I  suppose,”  he  replied,  with  a  desperate 
brutality,  bom  of  much  pain.  For  his 
love  had  been  the  one  good  and  true  thing 
in  him  ;  and  now  the  sight  of  her  pale 
face  and  pleading  eyes  unmanned  him, 
and  made  him  bitter  and  savage. 

If  he  alone  could  have  borne  the  suffer¬ 
ing,  it  would  not  have  been  so  unendur¬ 
able.  There  was  reason  why  he  should  be 
made  to  smart.  But  there  was  no  justice 
in  the  power  that  punished  the  innocent 
for  the  sins  of  the  guilty. 

So  the  very  tenderness  of  the  man  helped 
to  harden  his  heart,  and  to  madden  him. 
But  love  lends  insight,  so  it  is  possible 
that  Katherine  understood. 

When  it  was  all  over  his  people  managed 
to  raise  some  money  tor  him,  and  packed 
him  off  to  Australia,  that  refuge  for  our 
scapegraces.  Does  that  much  ill-used 
country  thank  us  for  making  her  a  present 
of  our  younger  sons  and  our  ne’er-do- 
wells,  I  wonder  ? 

Whether  or  no,  at  least  it  is  convenient 
that,  if  they  have  nothing  before  them  but 
starvation,  they  should  do  their  starving 
at  a  respectful  distance  from  their  aristo¬ 
cratic  relations. 

He  had  kept  his  word.  He  had  said 
that  he  supposed  he  would  go  to  the  Devil, 
and  now  it  certainly  appeared  from  his 
words  and  looks  that  he  had  done  so  in 
earnest. 

But,  as  for  her,  she  had  given  herself 
over  to  the  good  cause,  body  and  soul. 

They  might  prevent  her  from  marrying 
the  one  love  of  her  life,  but  they  could  not 
prevent  her  from  enlisting  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Lord’s  Army,  much  as  they  might  be 
scandalized  at  the  low  vulgarity  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Had  she  turned  Catholic  now, 
and  entered  a  convent — that  would  at  least 
have  been  a  we'l-bred  notion  !  Broken 
hearts  could  be  hidden  in  a  much  more  rep¬ 
utable  manner  within  convent  walls,  since 
the  girl  was  so  foolish  as  to  declare  her 
heart  to  be  broken  by  a  worthless  scamp  ! 

But  Katherine  Villiers  had  no  vocation 
for  the  life — if  life  it  can  be  called — of  a 
nun.  There  was  a  vein  of  wild,  tumultu¬ 
ous  blood  in  her,  along  with  ail  her  good¬ 
ness  and  virtue  ;  and  this  made  her  yearn 
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for  something  more  thrilling  and  exciting 
than  the  dreary,  gray  monotony  of  pcr- 
etual  prayer  and  perpetual  telling  of 
eads.  BeUer  to  die  at  once,  she  thought, 
than  doom  herself  to  a  living  death  ! 

Just  at  that  time  there  rolled  a  sudden 
wave  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Salvation 
Army  across  the  country  ;  and  it  carried 
back  with  its  ebbing  tide  one  eager,  en¬ 
thusiastic  recruit. 

Once  more  her  colorless  existence  be¬ 
came  infused  with  vivid  tints  ;  gold  and 
purple  and  scarlet  flashes  lighted  up  its 
dull  monotony,  and  in  the  blare  of  trum¬ 
pets  and  waving  of  banners  Captain  Kitty 
forgot  for  the  first  time  her  own  private 
grief  and  despair. 

But  she  had  never  forgotten  to  pray  for 
him.  And  now  ?  Was  the  answer  to 
that  prayer  come  at  last  ? 

Chapter  II. 

She  had  but  slept  for  a  coup’e  of  hours 
when  some  one  came  to  rouse  her. 

“  You  are  to  dress  at  once  and  go  to 
No.  9,  Mulcaster’s  Rents.  There’s  a  man 
there  met  with  an  accident,  and  they’ve 
sent  for  you  !” 

Captain  Kitty  wondered  a  little  as  to 
who  it  could  be  that  wanted  her  in  particu¬ 
lar,  and  not  one  of  the  nurses  who  lived  in 
the  place  ;  but  she  was  too  sleepy  to  feel 
much  astonishment  at  anything.  She  did 
not  delay  long  over  her  toilet ;  just  dipped 
her  head  into  a  basin  of  cold  water  to  dis¬ 
pel  the  drowsiness,  and  hurried  on  her 
clothes  anyhow. 

Mulcaster’s  Rents  was  a  nasty  neighbor¬ 
hood  for  a  lady  to  visit  alone  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  but  the  Army 
had  made  it  a  headquarters  for  one  of  its 
divisions,  and  its  soldiers  were  free  of  it, 
and  in  no  danger  of  molestation. 

Captain  Kitty  felt  very  weary,  both  in 
body  and  mind,  as  she  toiled  up  the  greasy, 
dirty  staircase  ;  where  the  boards  were 
rotten  and  crazy,  and  where  the  stair-rails 
had  been  torn  out  for  firewood.  But  the 
weariness  was  all  srone  when  she  entered 
the  wretched  room,  and  recognized  that 
there,  upon  the  bed,  lay  the  fotni  of  Julian 
Gray — the  man  for  whom  she  had  been 
praying  so  earnestly. 

A  doctor  was  bending  over  him,  and 
hailed  her  advent  with  pleasure. 

“  I  don’t  know  why  on  earth  they  didn’t 
take  him  to  the  Hospital  at  once,”  he  said, 
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in  a  tone  of  vexation  ;  “  but  it  seems  he 
begged  hard  to  be  brought  home,  and  to 
have  you  sent  for,  before  he  relapsed  into 
unconsciousness.  ’  ’ 

“  Is  he  much  injured  !”  asked  Captain 
Kitty,  in  a  low  voice. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

“  It  isn’t  that.  He  was  knocked  down 
by  a  cab — drunk,  I  suppose,  and  blind, 
they  generally  are — and  has  two  or  three 
ribs  broken  ;  but  that  won’t  kill  him. 
He’s  been  a  fellow  with  a  splendid  phy¬ 
sique,  to  begin  with  !” 

And  the  surgeon  lifted  the  arm  of  the 
prostrate  man  and  looked  at  it  admiringly. 

“  Then,  what  is  it  you  dread  ?” 

The  doctor  gave  her  a  sharp  glance. 

There  was  no  fear  of  shocking  a  Salva¬ 
tionist.  They  were  too  well  used  to  every 
variety  of  vice. 

“  It’s  the  fever  that  will  supervene,  the 
D.  T.,  you  know  !  The  man’s  been 
drinking  like  mad  for  weeks,  I  should  say, 
and  now  his  blood  is  little  better  than  alco¬ 
hol.  Who’s  to  see  him  through  with  it, 

I  wonder  ?  It’ll  be  a  tough  fight.  She’s 
not  much  use,  poor  little  wretch  !”  he 
ended,  with  a  glance  toward  the  fireside. 

Captain  Kitty  followed  the  direction  of 
that  glance,  and  started. 

The  figure  of  a  girl — untidy,  dishevelled, 
ragged — was  sitting  there  with  her  head 
buried  in  her  hands  ;  sobbing  in  a  soft, 
subdiied  sort  of  fashion. 

The  Salvationist  turned  pale  to  the  lips, 
but  she  set  these  same  lips  in  a  firm  line. 

“  I  will  see  him  through  it,”  she  said, 
with  quick  decision. 

The  surgeon  looked  at  her  doubtfully. 

“  But  perhaps  you  don’t  know  what  it 
is  that  you  are  undertaking  ?  It  is  no  joke 
when  the  fits  come  on,  I  can  tell  you.” 

“  I  have  some  idea.  I  spent  four 
months  once  in  the  accident  ward  of  a 
hospital.” 

”  That’s  all  right,  then  !  You  know 
what  you  have  to  expect  when  he  comes 
round.  You  will  have  to  keep  giving  him 
doses  of  this — bromide  of  potassium  it  is 
— to  quiet  him,  or  inflammation  will  set 
in  ;  and  if  he  should  become  violent  he 
will  require  to  be  strapped  down.  Are 
you  afiaid  ?” 

“  Not  in  the  least !  Look  at  my  arm, 
I  am  as  strong  as  a  man.” 

It  was  indeed  powerfully  and  splendidly 
moulded.  The  doctor  ran  his  eyes  over 
her,  and  confessed  to  himself  that  he  had 
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never  seen  a  grander  specimen  of  woman¬ 
hood.  From  the  glorious  masses  of  ruddy- 
brown  hair,  to  the  firm,  shapely  feet, 
there  was  not,  to  all  appearance,  a  weak 
spot  about  her.  Nevertheless,  the  quick 
professional  ga/.e  detected  something  amiss. 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  of  your  strength  ?” 
he  asked,  with  some  hesitation.  If  she 
did  not  know,  it  would  be  worse  than  fool¬ 
ish  to  warn  her. 

But  her  eyes  met  his  in  significant  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  question  underlying  his 
spoken  one. 

“I  know,”  she  said  quietly;  “you 
need  not  fear  shocking  me  !  I  have  known 
it  for  long.  But  1  am  going  to  nurse  him 
all  the  same,  and  I  shall  not  break  down.” 

“  Has  he  any  claim  on  you  ?”  he  per¬ 
sisted. 

‘‘Yes.  It  is  partly  tny  fault  that  he  is 
— what  he  is  1  Had  I  been  brave  enough, 

I  might  have  saved  him — once  !” 

‘‘  Ah  !”  was  the  long-drawn  monosylla¬ 
ble  that  came  from  the  doctor’s  lips.  It 
meant  a  great  deal.  He  had  seen  suffi¬ 
cient  of  life  during  the  course  of  his  hard¬ 
working  years  in  the  East  End  to  guess  at 
the  facts  of  the  story  pretty  correctly. 

A  man  who  had  been  a  gentleman,  dying 
of  drink  and  dissipation  ;  a  woman,  still 
young  and  very  beautiful  ;  bound  together 
by  some  past,  unforgotten  and  regretted — 
it  was  easy  to  piece  together  such  a  romance 
as  this. 

But  the  doctor  came  across  so  many 
queer  stories  during  his  day’s  work  that 
he  had  no  time  to  speculate  concerning 
them.  All  he  now  wanted  was  to  do  the 
best  he  could  for  his  patient,  and  to  see 
that  he  was  left  in  capable  hands.  And 
those  of  the  woman  before  him  seemed 
thoroughly  capable,  even  though  she  had 
heart-disease,  and  would  not  last  long 
under  the  stress  and  excitement  of  the  life 
she  was  leading. 

It  was  a  pity,  because  she  was  a  fine 
creature  ;  but,  after  all,  it  was  no  business 
of  his  !  So  he  went  on  giving  her  direc¬ 
tions  ;  and  told  her  that  in  case  of  neces¬ 
sity  she  could  send  for  the  man  who  lived 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  landing — a 
big,  powerful  coal-heaver,  who  was  under 
obligations  to  him,  and  who  would  gladly 
come  to  her  assistance.  Then  he  took  up 
his  hat  and  left  her  there  alone  with  the 
sleeping  man — and  the  fair-haired  girl  by 
the  fire. 


When  he  had  gone,  she  sank  on  her 
knees  by  the  bedside. 

‘‘  Oh,  God,  why  did  we  not  die,  both 
of  us — on  that  dreary  October  day,  long 
ago  t  It  would  have  been  bearable  then, 
and  we  could  have  passed  out  into  the 
night  and  the  darkness — together.  You 
were  mine  then,  darling,  and  I  was  yours  ! 
It  wouldn’t  have  been  so  bad  to  face  it, 
hand  in  hand  !  But — now  ?”  Here  she 
stopped  for  a  moment,  and  the  sound  of  a 
low  sobbing  fell  on  her  ears.  She  trem¬ 
bled  violently,  and  rose  instantly  to  her 
feet.  ‘‘  Now  I  belong  to  God,  and  must 
do  His  work,”  she  said  resolutely,  setting 
her  teeth,  and  frowning.  ‘‘  And  as  for 
you,  Julian,  you  are  in  all  probability 
hers  !  What  I  have  got  to  do  now  is  to 
save  you  for  her.” 

Mastering  her  feeling  of  repugnance, 
she  crossed  the  room  and  put  her  hands  on 
the  girl’s  shoulder.  “You  must  stop 
that,”  she  said  in  a  firm  voice.  “  If  you 
want  to  be  of  any  use  to  him,  you  must 
leave  off  crying  at  once.” 

The  girl  gave  a  queer  sort  of  choking 
sound,  making  an  effort  to  obey.  Then 
she  looked  up  wonderingly.  She  was  a 
rather  pretty,  fair-haired  creature  ;  very 
young,  and  apparently  very  much  accus¬ 
tomed  to  being  commanded.  Her  big 
blue  eyes  had  a  frightened  stare  in  them  ; 
and  every  now  and  then,  when  any  one 
spoke  suddenly,  she  would  start  and 
shrink,  as  though  dreading  a  blow  to  fol¬ 
low. 

“  Who  are  you  ?  What  is  your  name, 
I  mean  »”  asked  Captain  Kit>y. 

“  Me  ?  Lor,  I’m  only  ’Meliar  !”  she 
answered  at  once,  b^inning  to  rub  her 
eyes  with  her  not  too  clean  apron,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  entering  upon  an  account  of  her¬ 
self  ;  then,  with  a  wistful  gaze  across  the 
room,  “  He  ain’t  a-goin’  to  die,  is  he  ?  I 
thought  as  ’ow  ’twas  only  the  jimjams  he’d 
got ;  but  the  doctor  ’e  says  it’s  a  bad  job, 
an’  ’is  ribs  is  broke  !  But  he’ll  get  bet¬ 
ter,  don’t  you  think  ?” 

“  Yes,  1  think  he  will,  if  you  and  I  do 
our  best  for  him.  Now,  ’Melia,  I  want 
you  to  take  a  note  for  me  to  headquarters 
as  soon  as  it’s  light,  and  then  get  me  a 
telegraph-form.  Where  is  the  nearest 
office  ?” 

’Melia  thought  a  moment. 

“  There’s  an  orfis  next  door  but  one 
round  the  corner — R.  Green,  grocer  an’ 
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confecsh’ner,  general  post  oifis,  an’  tele- 
graft  !  Will  that  do  ?  It  won’t  be  open 
afore  ’arf-past  seven,  though.” 

“  Yes,  that  will  do.  Now  you  had 
better  wash  your  face  and  lie  down  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  I  will  watch.  Is  there 
a  vacant  room  near  this  ?” 

’Mclia  nodded. 

“  One  nex’  door.  People  lef’  only  the 
day  before  yes’day.  Got  nothin’  in  it  but 
a  ’eap  of  shavin’s.  Never  mind.  I’ll 
tyke  a  blanket,  and  lie  on  the  shavin’s  till 
you  call  me — if — if  you’re  quite  sure  as 
he  won’t  miss  me.” 

‘‘  I  will  tell  you  if  he  asks  for  you,” 
replied  Captain  Kitty,  coldly. 

The  girl  turned  her  big,  vacant  blue 
eyes  on  the  other,  as  the  tone  struck  her 
with  astonishment  ;  but  the  Salvationist 
waved  her  away  imperiously. 

The  next  few  hours  were  like  years,  as 
the  woman  watched  by  the  side  of  her 
long-lost  love. 

It  all  came  about  as  tbe  doctor  predict¬ 
ed.  When  the  stupor  passed  away,  it  was 
followed  by  wild  delirium  and  cerebral  ex¬ 
citement,  terrible  to  witness.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Captain  Kitty  did  not  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  ask  for  assistance.  Those  strong 
white  arms  of  hers  proved  as  efficacious  as 
bonds,  as  she  wound  them  around  him  and 
held  him  down  by  main  force,  when  the 
frenzy  seized  him.  But  there  was  some¬ 
thing  also  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
stronger  nature  that  acted  upon  him  like  a 
spell  ;  even  though  he  did  not  know  her 
in  the  least,  and  kept  on  calling  for  Cap¬ 
tain  Kitty  to  come  and  drive  the  Devil 
away,  and  give  a  fellow  a  chance  for  his 
life. 

During  these  ravings  she  learned  how 
her  memory  had  been  woven  into  all  these 
wretched,  miserable  years  of  his  ;  how, 
amid  all  his  sin  and  degradation,  he  had 
never  forgotten  her.  At  length  the  opiate 
took  effect,  and  he  slept  the  sleep  of  ex¬ 
haustion. 

Then  she  had  time  to  think  and  to 
mature  her  plans.  It  would  be  easy 
enough  to  get  leave  of  absence  until  he 
was  out  of  danger.  But  the  things  that 
were  necessary  for  his  comfort  and  health 
— she  could  scarcely  ask  for  those  from 
headquarters  ?  Her  own  money  she  had 
simply  given  up  to  the  cause,  leaving  her¬ 
self  penniless. 

But  she  was  not  friendless,  although  her 
own  kindred  did  not  approve  of  her 


doings.  She  decided,  therefore,  to  ask 
her  brother,  the  one  who  was  fondest  of 
her,  for  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  tide 
her  over  this  crisis  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  she  would  write  to  him  for  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  present  attitude  of  Julian  Gray’s 
people  toward  him. 

*  *  *  nt  * 

Weeks  glided  on,  in  a  sad,  monotonous 
routine  of  sick  nursing  ;  and  it  seemed  to 
Katherine  Villiers  as  though  her  life  had 
begun  and  ended  in  that  dark,  sordid  room 
in  Mulcaster’s  Rents.  At  first  it  did  not 
appear  probable  that  Julian  Gray  would 
ever  recover  ;  but  good  nursing,  combined 
with  an  originally  lough  constitution, 
pulled  him  through. 

During  this  period  she  was  of  course 
thrown  very  much  into  the  company  of 
’Melia  ;  and,  without  wishing  or  question¬ 
ing  on  her  part,  heard  all  the  girl’s  pitiful, 
miserable  story.  How  ”  he  ’ad  been  so 
very  kind  to  ’er,  an’  give  ’er  a  meal,  oh  ! 
ever  so  of’en,  when  ’er  old  granny,  wot 
she  lived  with,  got  blazin’  drunk  an’ 
turned  ’er  out  of  doors,  after  a-beatin’  of 
’er  till  she  was  black  and  blue  ;  an’  ’ow, 
after  granny  died,  an’  she  was  lef’  alone, 
she  crep’  up  ’ere  one  night  an’  asked  ’im 
might  she  live  along  with  ’im  ;  an’  he 
larfed,  an’  called  her  a  little  fool  for  ’er 
pains  ;  but  still  he  was  down  in  the  mouth 
an’  seemed  afraid  of  bein’  alone,  don’t 
yer  know,  and  so  she  stayed.  An’ — an’ 
that  was  all  ! — on’y  she  was  orful  fond  of 
him,  an’  if  he  was  to  die,  there  was  noth¬ 
in’  for  ’er  but  to  make  a  hole  in  the 
water  !” 

At  length  came  a  day  when  he  was  pro¬ 
nounced  out  of  danger  ;  and  after  that  a 
long,  lingering  convalescence. 

When  he  could  manage  to  sit  up  in  a 
big,  comfortable  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  the 
room  was  so  transformed  that  he  could 
scarce  believe  it  to  be  the  same.  Curtains 
covered  the  smoke-grimed  windows,  flow¬ 
ers  bloomed  in  pots — an  air  of  refinement, 
if  not  of  luxury,  reigned  there  altogether. 

On  a  seat  by  the  window  sat  ’Melia, 
clothed  and  in  her  right  mind — if  one 
might  judge  from  the  way  in  which  she 
diligently  pursued  her  task  of  needlework. 

He  looked  away  from  this  pleasant  pic¬ 
ture  very  quickly,  however,  and  up  at 
Captain  Kitty  instead,  who  stood  careless¬ 
ly  leaning  against  the  chimney-piece  op¬ 
posite  to  him. 

“You  have  done  it  all,”  he  said  feebly. 
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“  How  am  I  to  thank  you  for  saving  my 
life  ?  Not  that  it  is  worth  much,  any 
way  !”  he  added,  as  a  bitter  after-thought. 

She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully. 

“  Not  to  you,  perhaps,”  she  replied,  in 
a  slow,  dreamy  tone  ;  ‘‘  but  God  knows 
better  than  you  the  real  value  of  your  life.” 

‘‘  How  can  it  ever  be  anything  now  but 
a  broken,  worthless  thing  ?  But  that  is 
not  the  question.  I  owe  it  to  you,  snch 
as  it  is — not  to  God  :  you  have  saved  it. 
What  must  I  do  with  it  ?” 

‘‘Give  it  to  Him  !  If,  as  you  say,  it 
is  mine  to  do  what  I  will  with,  I  here  call 
God  to  witness  that  I  give  it  into  His 
hand,  to  deal  with  as  He  may  think  best. 
Julian,  I  prayed  for  this — for  years  I 
prayed  for  this,  and  it  has  come  at  last. 
You  will  not  disappoint  me  now,  dear 
Julian  ?” 

Her  voice  crept  up  to  his  ears,  in  those 
exquisite,  thrilling  modulations  that  were 
wont  to  draw  tears  from  the  most  hardened 
eyes  ;  and  those  of  poor  Julian  were  very 
soft  and  weak  just  then. 

‘‘  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?”  he 
asked,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

She  knelt  beside  him,  and  took  his  fee¬ 
ble  hand  in  hers. 

‘‘  I  want  you  to  give  up  drinking,  gam¬ 
bling,  all  sorts  of  wickedness  ;  I  want  you 
to  lead  a  new,  healthy,  and  happy  life, 
with  the  light  of  teaven  shining  into  it ;  1 
want  you  to  go  home  to  your  own  people  ; 
and — and  I  want  you  to  marry  ’Melia.” 

‘‘  You  ask  that?” 

‘‘  I  do  !  She  loves  you.  She  has  given 
herself  to  you,  and  you  are  all  she  has  on 
earth.’* 

‘‘  But  you  forget  ?  She  is  uneducated, 
vulgar,  with  no  moral  sense — a  wretched 
little  gutter-brat  !  Katherine,  you  are  not 
serious  ?” 

Katherine  rose  and  stood  over  him,  like 
an  avenging  angel. 

‘‘  And  what  are  you,  Julian  Gray,  that 
you  should  dare  to  disdain  an  immortal 
soul  ?  Have  you  made  so  grand  a  career 
for  yourself,  with  all  your  education  and 
ability  ?  If  she  has  no  moral  sense,  so 
much  the  less  is  she  to  blame  for  any  sins 
she  may  have  committed.  And  if  she  has 
done  wrong,  she  has  the  one  supreme  grace 
of  loving — loving  grandly  and  unselfishly. 
But  you  ! — what  is  there  in  you  to  justify 
you  in  despising  her  ?” 

The  sick  man  cowered  down  among  his 
pillows,  and  put  his  hands  before  his  face. 
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‘‘  Do  not — do  not  be  so  severe,  Kath¬ 
erine,”  he  remonstrated,  in  a  broken  voice. 
‘‘  I  did  not  mean  to  despise  her  ;  God 
knows  how  far  more  despicable  I  am  my¬ 
self  !  But — but — for  you  to  ask  me  to 
marry  her  ! — it  is  that  seems  so  strange  1” 

‘‘  Nevertheless,  you  will  do  it  for  my 
sake,  and  for  your  own,  will  you  not,  my 
friend  ?  It  is  the  last  request  I  shall  ever 
make  to  you,  Julian  !  Surely  you  will  not 
refuse  it 

Once  again  she  knelt  by  his  chair,  and 
looked  up  into  his  face. 

‘‘  You  ask  me — ask  me  to  marry  an¬ 
other  woman  ?”  he  repeated,  hoarsely. 

Their  eyes  met,  and  seemed  to  cling  to¬ 
gether  as  though  drawn  by  some  irresist¬ 
ible  power. 

‘‘  I  do,”  she  answered  in  a  faint  tone, 
yet  firmly. 

‘‘  Then,  Kitty,  I — I  will  obey — if  you 
will  kiss  me — kiss  me — only  this  once  !’  ’ 

Their  faces  were  close  together.  The 
same  attraction  drew  them  nearer.  With¬ 
out  another  spoken  word  their  lips  met  in 
a  long,  lingering  kiss. 

Then  she  turned  away,  and  hid  her  face 
in  her  bands,  for  a  moment. 

‘‘The  last  time — the  last  time,”  she 
said,  at  length  ;  and  her  voice  was  like 
music,  broken  and  jangled. 

Then  she  rose  and  went  over  to  the  win¬ 
dow.  ’Melia  was  watching  her  in  sullen 
silence. 

‘‘  Come  with  me,”  said  Captain  Kitty, 
imperiously,  and  the  girl  obeyed.  When 
they  got  outside,  however,  ’Melia  turned 
savagely  upon  her  commander. 

‘‘  Why  do  you  go  for  to  kiss  ’im  before 
my  face  V  ’  she  cried,  in  jealous  anger. 
‘‘  If  I’ve  got  to  lose  ’im,  there  ain’t  any 
call  for  that,  anyways.” 

‘‘  You’re  not  to  lose  him,  ’Melia  !  He 
has  promised  me  to  marry  you,  and  that’s 
what  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about.” 

‘‘  To  marry  me  ?  That’s  a  good  un  ! 
What  right  have  you  to  go  a  kissin’  of 
’im,  then  ?” 

Captain  Kitty  flushed.  For  just  one 
moment  original  sin  got  the  better  of  re¬ 
generation  ;  and  she  would  fain  have  re¬ 
torted. 

‘‘  I  bought  him  for  yon  by  just  that 
kiss  ” — that  is  what  she  would  fain  have 
said,  but  the  evil  impulse  passed,  and  the 
words  remained  unspoken. 

‘‘  Do  not  let  that  trouble  you,  child,” 
she  said  ;  ‘‘  he  will  never,  never  kiss  me 
27 
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again  !  I  have  said  good-bye  to  him  for¬ 
ever.  You  can  nurse  him  yourself  now, 
and  his  mother  is  coming  to  help  you.” 

It  was  true.  His  elder  brother  had  died 
of  fever  in  India,  and  Julian  was  now  the 
only  hope  of  the  family  ;  who  were  there¬ 
fore  prepared  to  receive  him  with  open 
arms.  Whether  they  would  equally  ap¬ 
preciate  ’Melia  as  a  daughter-in-law  re¬ 
mained  to  be  seen.  But  he  would  keep  his 
word  :  Captain  Kitty  was  sure  of  that. 

It  was  long  before  the  remembrance  of 
that  last  kiss  faded  from  Captain  Kitty’s 
mind.  At  night  she  felt  her  cheeks  flame 
in  the  dark,  as  she  thought  of  it.  Then 


she  fell  to  praying  against  the  temptation 
to  dwell  upon  its  bitter  sweetness. 

“  My  prayer  is  answered,  God  be 
tbankcd  for  that  1”  she  said  to  herself,  in 
an  ecstasy  of  passionate  joy  and  grief  min¬ 
gled.  “  And  I  have  made  him  promise  to 
be  good.  But  I  wish  that  I  did  not  feel 
so  tired — so  very  tired  1  The  work  is  too 
hard  for  me,  I  fear.  But  it  will  not  be 
for  long.  I  shall  not  last  much  longer — 
so  that  doctor  said — if  I  do  not  take  care. 
So  much  the  better  !  I  am  tired — tired — 
tiled  1  God  will  ceitainly  give  me  rest 
soon  !” — Gentleman' s  Magazine. 


SOULS  AND  FACES. 
A  Dialogue. 

BY  NORAU  GRIBBLE. 


”  This  is  the  only  carriage  in  which 
there  is  room,  madam.” 

‘‘  Very  well,  this  will  do.  Be  quick. 
Aline,  or  you  will  be  left  behind,”  and 
slipping  a  shilling  into  the  hand  of  the 
guard,  and  at  the  same  time  hastening  her 
maid,  laden  with  rug  and  dressing-case,  to 
seek  another  part  of  the  train,  a  tall,  grace¬ 
ful  women  stepped  into  a  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  carriage,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  settle  herself  comfortably  in  the 
corner  next  the  window.  She  leaned  her 
chin  on  her  hand,  and  was  soon  gazing  at 
tJie  fleeting  visions  of  country  through 
which  she  was  swiftly  passing.  She 
thought  at  first  the  guard  bad  secured  her 
an  empty  compartment,  but  at  a  second 
glance,  in  the  course  of  her  revery,  she 
became  conscious  of  another  occupant — a 
man  at  the  farther  end  of  the  seat  opposite 
to  her  own.  She  had  a  momentary  sense 
of  half-recognition  with  the  impression 
that  she  received  of  his  fair  paleness  and 
length  of  limb  cramped  and  out|of  propor¬ 
tion  in  his  present  surroundings  ;  but  vague 
impressions  and  half-recognitions  are  not 
reliable  sources  of  information,  and  Violet 
Hutchinson  became  once  more  entirely 
wrapt  in  her  own  thoughts  and  reflections, 
the  nature  of  which,  perhaps,  would  hardly 
have  been  guessed  by  that  large  class  of 
persons  among  whom  plain  dressing  and 
high  thinking  are  indissolubly  associated  ; 
fox  her  appearance  was  full  of  what  the 


world  calls  distinction,  and  she  presented 
the  impression  to  the  superficial  observer 
of  a  delicate  harmony  of  faint  and  fash¬ 
ionable  colors. 

By  and  by,  however,  she  was  conscious 
of  a  voice  addressing  her,  which  had  in  it 
a  certain  note  of  diffidence,  and  which  re¬ 
minded  her  of  a  former  meeting  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  country-house,  the  name  of  which  was 
lost  in  the  noise  of  the  train  ;  but  the  fact 
of  the  meeting  and  the  name  of  the  speak¬ 
er  at  once  returned  to  her  mind.  After 
the  formalities  of  recalling  himself  to  her 
memory  and  the  conventional  civility  of 
her  recognition  were  over, 

”  If  I  had  not  happened  to  have  met 
you  once  before,”  he  said,  ”  I  might  have 
sat  opposite  to  you  forever,  and  never  have 
ventured  to  address  you.  How  absurd 
that  such  a  situation  should  ever  be  neces¬ 
sary  !” 

”  I  don’t  think  that  generally  the  situa¬ 
tion  need  be  absurd  at  all,”  she  said,  a 
trifle  dryly.  ”  People  are  like  books  : 
here  and  there  may  be  one  you  would  like 
to  open  and  read  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
majority,  nothing  would  induce  you  to  do 
so.” 

He  seemed  to  consider  the  proposition. 
His  expression  was  grave  and  reflective. 
In  spite  of  his  height  and  his  broad  shoul¬ 
ders,  the  face  of  this  man — Hugh  Vivian 
by  name — was  more  remarkable  for  its  re¬ 
finement  than  its  strength  or  originality. 
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“  But  generally,  I  think,”  she  went  on, 
“  the  outside  of  both  books  and  people 
give  me  thoughts  and  suggest  others  to 
me  that  I  find  more  interesting  than  any 
facts  they  might  tell  me  themselves.  I 
like  weaving  ray  own  story — the  real  one 
might  be  so  different.” 

“  Supposing  your  instinct  told  you  the 
truth,”  he  replied,  “  and  you  were  obliged 
suddenly  to  speak  to  a  person  about  whom 
you  had  formed  your  own  conclusions, 
would  you  know  what  to  say  ?  You  could 
not  brutally  and  openly  show  the  man  or 
woman  that  you  had  pierced  to  the  inmost 
thought  of  either  him  or  her  ?” 

‘‘No,  hut  if  you  really  have  done  so, 
the  most  ordinary  phrase  that  convention¬ 
ality  obliges  you  to  use  will  yet  strike  the 
right  note  and  bring  back  the  answering 
ring  of  truth.” 

‘‘  Then  you  do  really  believe  a  man’s 
character  and  temperament  are  written 
down  in  his  outward  appearance,  and 
that  you  can  read  it  ?” 

‘‘  Yes,”  she  said,  “  I  believe  men,  even 
more  than  women,  reveal  in  their  faces 
much  that  it  would  never  occur  to  them 
to  express  in  words  ;  for  if  they  do  speak, 
it  is  their  own  impression  of  themselves, 
or  the  one  they  would  like  you  to  have  of 
them,  that  they  try  to  convey  ;  and  this 
may  tend  to  destroy  the  impression  you 
already  have  of  them  and  which  really  is 
the  only  one  you  care  about  elaborating. 
The  stories  their  faces  tell  me  are  the  true 
stories,  and  the  ones  I  care  most  to  read, 
for  they  speak,  not  of  events,  but  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  of  the  force  of 
will,  of  the  struggles  of  the  human  spirit 
to  attain  its  destiny — spite  of  the  ‘  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune.’  Can 
you  not  tell,”  she  said,  quietly,  banishing 
from  her  voice  the  feeling  that  was  on  the 
point  of  betraying  itself  by  a  gentle  tremor 
— ”  can  you  not  tell,  almost  at  a  glance, 
the  man  whose  ambition  still  slumbers, 
who  sees  vaguely  and  dreamily  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  some  day  becoming  great,  who  is 
just  sufficiently  conscious  of  his  latent 
powers  to  make  him  careless  of  the  day  of 
small  things,  but  who  is  still  too  dreamy 
for  exact  comparisons  and  still  less  has  at¬ 
tempted  actually  to  study  ways  and 
means  ?  And  the  man,  alert  and  bright¬ 
eyed,  who  is  engaged  in  practically  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  aims,  who  secs  and  judges  of 
the  precise  means  to  his  end,  who  knows 
exactly  to  which  tiresome  detail  attention 


will  not  go  unrewarded — who.  while  he 
stores  his  energies,  at  the  same  time  makes 
the  best  possible  use  of  them  by  making 
them  run  in  the  widest  channels  ?  And 
of  these,  can  you  not  distinguish,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  disappointed  but  still  deter¬ 
mined  man  who  bides  his  time — embit¬ 
tered  but  resolute — whose  faith  in  himself, 
once  having  led  him  to  believe  he  could 
remove  mountains,  is  now  perhaps  the 
only  thing  left  in  a  despised  world  that 
still  forbids  him  to  despair  ?  And  on  the 
other  hand,  the  man  who,  having  built  his 
hopes  only  upon  the  strictly  possible,  is 
satisfied,  cheerful,  and  patient,  and,  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  sense  of  successful  effort  and 
deserved  good-fortune,  is  at  the  same  time 
both  self-dependent  and  not  ungrateful  ? 
In  young  men,”  she  said,  “  all  this  is 
merely  interesting,  but  in  old  men  it  is 
often  very  pathetic.” 

‘‘But  do  you  not,”  he  asked,  ‘‘find 
yourself  sometimes  confronted  by  some 
fearful  crux,  in  the  course  of  your  observa¬ 
tions,  in  the  person  of  somebody  you 
would  think  it  worth  while  to  understand 
if  yon  could,  but  to  whose  nature  you  can¬ 
not  at  first  find  the  clew  ?” 

‘‘Ah,  yes,”  she  replied,  “1  have  in¬ 
deed  felt  that.  For  those  who  are  always 
taking  in  and  giving  out  their  spiritual  life 
are  comparatively  transparent  to  sympa¬ 
thetic  eyes,  whether  they  consciously  ex¬ 
press  themselves  or  not.  But  there  is  also 
the  man  who,  though  he  is  intellectual,  is 
without  the  aspirations  which  are  the 
wings  of  the  intellect,  who  has  no  unful¬ 
filled  ambitions,  who  has  lived  perhaps, 
but  has  found  life  valueless,  and  who 
drags  out  his  existence — 

“  Forgetting  or  never  regretting  its  roses. 

Its  old  agitation  of  myrtles  and  roses" — 

the  man  to  whom  there  is  nothing  in  the 
future  worthy  of  the  past,  and  nothing  in 
the  past  worthy  of  the  future,  who  real¬ 
izes  how  dull  it  is  to  rust  unburnished,  but 
has  no  particular  desire  to  shine  in  use. 
lie  therefore  requires  something  outside 
himself  as  a  stimulns  to  action,  and  if  he 
has  it,  he  can  do  anything — without  it, 
nothing.” 

“  But  how  are  you  to  recognize  this 
passive  and  unexpressive  temperament  ?” 

‘‘  It  is  very,  very  difficult,”  she  said, 
laughing  at  seeing  herself  in  the  position 
of  a  professor  of  thought  reading,  ‘‘  hut 
you  may  know  it  in  the  uninterested 
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glance,  ‘  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  “  I  see — you  look  upon  woman  as  an 
of  thought,’  dissatisfied,  but  hoping,  ex-  artistic  creation  and  upon  man  as  a  work- 
pecting,  fearing  nothing — sometliing  the  ing  commodity.” 

look  of  a  boy  who  goes  to  school  only  be-  “  Yes,”  she  said,  “  I  think  I  do.  A 
cause  it  will  be  rather  the  worse  for  him  if  woman  pleases  as  music  or  a  poem  pleases, 
he  stoj)s  at  home.”  She  appeals  to  countless  different  percep- 

“  That’s  a  dismal  sort  of  sj)irit  to  raise  tions  at  once  ;  and  though  every  one  can 
— »let  us  lay  it  again,”  said  Hugh  Vivian,  feel  the  charm,  there  is  not  one  man  in  a 
with  an  amused,  half-pitying  laugh.  ‘‘  I  thousand  who  is  capable  of  analyzing  it.” 
don’t  think  he  sounds  highly  attractive.”  ”  I  suppose,  as  30U  set  a  thief  to  catch 
”  No,  but  there  is  one  jou  men  do  find  a  thief,  it  would  take  an  artist  to  under- 
attractive  and  who  is  far  less  so  to  me —  stand  a  woman  ?” 

the  cheery,  well-disposed,  well-to-do  ego-  ‘‘  Yes,  for  a  woman  has  this  in  common 
ist,  who  has  lived  down  every  belief  and  with  art,  that  she  embodies  in  humanity 
sentiment  of  his  youth,  and  having  made  the  element  that  is  higher  than  reason, 
up  his  mind  that  this  is  the  worst  of  all  She,  too,  represents  inspiration.” 
possible  worlds,  yet,  for  want  of  any  be-  “Then,”  said  Hugh  Vivian,  “if  a 
lief  in  a  better,  gayly  proceeds  to  get  his  woman’s  life  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  result 
‘money’s  worth’  out  of  it — a  practical  of  inspiration,  her  must  be  to  inspire  ; 
materialist  who  satisfies  his  appetite  with  and  in  that  Shakespeare  and  Kuskin  would 
the  ‘  husks  the  swine  do  eat,’  and  professes  agree  with  you.  But  how  about  ‘  women’s 
therewith  a  superficial  contentment — a  rights,’  and  the  last  ideas  of  to-day  ?  I 
smiling  fatalist  who,  knowing  of  sorrow  fancy  those  who  preach  the  higher  evolu- 
and  refusing  to  be  touched  by  it,  no  longer  tion  of  woman  would  be  annoyed  with 
believes  or  cares  to  believe  in  the  possi-  you.” 

bility  of  making  any  human  being  on  earth  “  1  think  not,”  she  replied.  “  I  great- 
one  bit  less  miserable  than  he  is  now.  The  ly  sympathize  with  their  motive.  Funda- 
man  is  quite  as  difficult  to  read,  and,  from  mentally  they  are  anxious  to  prove  only 
my  point  of  view,  even  less  responsive  this — that  a  woman  has  a  right  to  her  own 
than  the  other,  for  the  stream  of  his  spir-  soul  :  and  that  is  the  only  right  I  care 
itual  life  lies  very  deep  down  in  a  dark  about.” 

narrow  channel,  and  if  it  has  not  long  ago  “  But  surely,”  he  protested,  smiling, 
quite  dried  up,  it  has  been  frozen  over  for  “  no  one  denies  her  that,  always  suppos- 
matiy,  many  years.  It  would  take  a  ing  the  supply  to  be  equal  to  the  demand, 
miracle  almost,”  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  And  how  would  her  claim  to  such  an  arti- 
‘‘  to  make  it  a  living  stream  once  more,  cle  be  affected  by  allowing  her  to  the 
And  remember,”  she  added,  her  sigh  choice  of  a  profession,  for  instance  ?” 
changing  into  a  smile,  “  that  is  the  sort  “  In  our  class  of  life,  conventionality 
of  man  that  you  men  would  always  call  a  always,  and  circumstances  very  often,  deny 
really’  good  fellow.”  Then,  after  a  mo-  it  to  her,”  she  replied,  answering  the  first 
ment’s  pause — “People,”  she  went  on,  part  of  his  question — “  and  when  a  profes- 
“  who  are  the  mere  crystallizations  of  sion  is  a  necessity,  if  there  is  none  other 
habit  may  be  very  amusing  to  watch,  if  open  to  her,  she  must,  in  a  professional 
you  are  not  near  enough  to  feel  ‘  the  pity  marriage,  pay  for  her  body  at  the  price  of 
of  it.’  But  you  can  only  lake  a  real  in-  her  soul.  I,”  she  added,  “  am  one  of 
terest  in  those  who  have  souls.”  the  unreasonable  people  who  think  that  is 

“  Our  conversation  has  so  far  been  only  at  far  too  great  an  expense.  It  is  not 
about  men.  Do  you  find  they  are  more  worth  while,  in  order  to  keep  your  proper 
interesting  as  studies  of  character  tlmn  complement  of  limbs,  to  risk  being  cast 
women  ?”  asked  Hugh  Vivian.  into  hell-fire  !” 

“  Only  if  you  take  out  of  the  w’ord  ‘  in-  “  I  see,  and  accordingly  you  would  cn- 
teresling  ’  all  you  put  into  it  when  you  franchise  women,  so  that  in  reality  and 
apply  it  to  a  woman.  Men  are  only  more  not  only  in  theory  their  choice  would  be 
interesting  in  the  sense  of  their  being  more  practically  free?  And  it  is,  no  doubt, 
necessary  to  the  mere  business  of  life  ;  as  true  that  a  woman’s  instinct  is  invariably 
the  man  who  builds  the  bouse  might  be  right  and  her  calculation  as  invariably 
said  to  be  more  interesting  than  the  one  wrong  ;  and  that  being  the  case,  ‘  it  is  a 
who  lives  in  it.”  dangerous  thing  to  play  with  souls,’  as 
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Browning  tells  us.  But  quite  apart  from 
your  ‘  soul  ’  tbeor}',  I  have  often  thought, 
when  I  have  been  staying  in  a  country- 
house  full  of  unmarried  daughters,  what  a 
terrible  waste  of  human  beings  is  there, 
and  how  dull  and  aimless  all  their  lives 
must  be.  They  must  eat  their  very  hearts 
out  with  dulness  at  times,  I  should 
think.” 

“Yes.  It  is  very  sad  when  one  real¬ 
izes  they  might  have  had  useful  and  happy 
lives,  and  knows  how  God’s  gifts  and  tal¬ 
ents  are  being  wasted  day  after  day  in 
cases  like  these.  Not  that  these  modern 
slaves  wish  for  more  freedom  or  feel  the 
need  to  enter  the  ‘  world  of  men.’  Many 
of  them,”  she  said,  with  a  little  laugh, 
“  would  bo  greatly  shocked  at  the  mere 
suggestion  of  such  an  idea.” 

“  Do  you  think,”  asked  Hugh  Vivian, 
abruptly  changing  the  subject,  “  that 
women  are  easier  or  more  diSicult  to 
understand  than  men  ?” 

“  They  are  both  easier  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult,”  she  answered.  “  Happy  women, 
whose  outer  lives  are  the  true  reflection  of 
their  inner  lives,  whose  objective  existence 
in  a  material  world  is  the  simple  voluntary 
expression  of  their  spiritual  existence,  and 
where  both  run  in  the  same  clear  stream 
to  the  same  true  end — these  rare  and  in  a 
certain  sense  ideal  characters  may  be  read 
in  a  woman’s  face  like  an  open  book.  But 
in  the  many  cases  where  her  nature  has 
been  warped  and  turned  from  its  true 
course,  where  the  inner  and  the  outer 
streams  of  life  no  longer  run  in  the  same 
but  in  ever  widely  different  channels,  then, 
indeed,  a  woman’s  face  is  a  thousand  times 
more  difficult  to  read  than  a  man’s  would 
be,  and  in  women  like  these  a  man  is  sure 
to  read  the  meaning  wrong.  A  half-per¬ 
ception  of  her  present  discontent,  a  half¬ 
guess  at  the  existence  of  some  discord  be¬ 
tween  her  moral  and  material  being,  will 
lead  him  to  conclusions  curiously  wide  of 
the  mark,  for  these  are  instances  where  a 
satisfied  acquiescence  in  the  ‘  powers  that 
be  ’  might  betoken  an  easy  acceptance, 
not  of  a  higlier  but  of  a  lower  ideal.  And 
then  another  difficulty  in  the  way  is  this  : 
though  a  man  has  no  intention  whatever 
of  expressing  himself  in  words,  he  is  gen¬ 
erally  quite  unconscious  that  he  may  be¬ 
tray  himself  in  various  other  ways  ;  but  a 
woman  has  far  more  subjective  self-con¬ 
sciousness  and  far  quicker  insight  for  those 
tacts  where  insight  is  the  only  sight  to  be 


depended  on,  and  is  therefore  keenly  alive 
to  that  particular  form  of  confession  which 
being  dumb  yet  speaketh  ;  and  she  will  do 
all  in  her  power  to  hide,  under  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  feminine  carelessness  or  frivolity, 
the  higher  aspirations  which,  impossible 
as  they  may  have  become,  are  still  the 
very  breath  of  her  nostrils,  the  raison 
d'etre  of  her  existence.  Such  a  woman 
will  see  with  a  half-bitter  amusement  the 
complete  success  of  her  disguise  in  the  ab¬ 
solute  msapprehension  of  every  living  being 
around  her,  and  will  feel  a  secret  sense  of 
pride  with  her  scorn  of  the  futile  opinions 
of  the  strangers  who  confidently  call  them¬ 
selves  her  friends.” 

“  I  did  not  know  women  suffered  so 
much  for  pride’s  sake,”  said  Hugh  Vivian. 
“  I  thought  that  was  an  essentially  mascu¬ 
line  failing.” 

“  No.  A  man  lets  you  know  in  many 
ways  of  his  disappointment  or  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  his  ambition.  A  woman's  only 
confession  of  her  hope  is  in  her  success  ; 
you  will  hear  nothing  of  her  failure.  How 
many  a  woman  has  slipped  quietly  out  of 
life,  the  secret  of  it  buried  with  her  ! 
Never  talking  of  useless  aims  and  lost 
ideals,  she  dies  with  them,  and  death  sets 
on  her  lips  his  seal  of  eternal  silence.” 

“You  do,  indeed,  describe  the  ‘  femme 
incomprise.’  So  she  is  not  merely  a  crea¬ 
tion  of  fiction.  No  wonder  we  don't 
understand  her  !” 

“  No,  and  it  has  often  amused  me  to 
see  how  so  called  men  of  the  world  pride 
themselves  on  their  knowledge  of  women. 
If  one  could  only  give  them  a  faint  suspi¬ 
cion  of  the  ludicrous  mistakes  they  make, 
how  astonished  they  would  be  !  I  have 
heard  it  said  you  cannot  read  in  a  book 
more  than  you  can  ‘  read  into  ’  it,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  same  rule  applies  to  women,  as  it 
certainly  does  also  to  pictures  and  music.” 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “  I  begin  to  think 
man  is  comparatively  a  very  simple  sort  of 
animal.” 

“  Women  are  naturally  more  simple,” 
she  replied,  “  if  they  could  only — 

“  ‘  Seem  as  free  from  pride  and  guile. 

As  good,  as  generous  as  they  are.’ 

But  unfortunately  they  must  school  their 
manners  and  act  their  parts.  And,  after 
all,  you  would  find  it  a  much  duller  world 
than  you  do  if  those  who  have  found  life 
a  dismal  failure  did  not  sometimes  bravely 
wear  the  colors  of  success.” 
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“  You  know,”  he  said,  “  I  don’t  think 
men,  as  a  rule,  realize  that  women  require 
much  sympathetic  attention.  We  look 
upon  them  from  our  point  of  view,  either 
as  a  luxury  or  as  a  necessity,  as  a  ‘  creature 
not  too  bright  or  good  for  human  nature’s 
daily  food,’  or  as  an  ornamental  accessory 
to  our  establishment.  But  that  she  has 
any  individual  wants  and  requirements  of 
her  own  beyond  the  merely  material  ones 
really  does  not  occur  to  us.” 

‘  ‘  If  there  were  no  such  things  as  ‘  mar- 
iages  de  convenance,’  ”  she  answered, 
“  perhaps  you  would  never  find  out  your 
mistake  ;  for  where  a  woman  loves  she 
delights  in  sacrificing  herself,  and  finds 
her  fullest  life  in  dying  daily.  But  in  a 
purely  artificial  and  professional  arrange¬ 
ment,  as  most  marriages  are,  her  individu¬ 
ality  remains  her  own.  You  cannot  make 
two  people  one  by  Act  of  Parliament.  It 
is  a  miracle,  and  can  only  be  performed 
(as  in  old  days  the  Greeks  well  knew)  by 
the  inspiration  of  a  god.  There  might  be 
a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  professional 
mariiage,”  she  continued,  “  as  an  honor¬ 
able  estate,  with  important  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  attached  to  it,  a  position  of 
trust  or  authority  ;  only,  unfortunately, 
men  and  women  are  not  philosophical  ab¬ 
stractions  of  ‘  pure  reason,’  but  human 
creatures  full  of  human  affections  and 
human  necessities  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
obvious  of  these  lies  in  the  fact  that  ‘  man 
was  not  made  to  live  alone,’  nor  woman 
either.  And  in  that  sort  of  marriage, 
under  the  polite  fiction  of  companionship, 
you  condemn  a  woman  to  perpetual  soli¬ 
tude.  Cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
where  there  was,  at  any  rate,  the  possible 
dream  of  finding  the  real  better  half  of 
herself,  she  must  spend  the  rest  of  her  life 
in  learning  the  terrible  truth — 

“  Thou  hast  been,  shalt  be,  art  alone.*  *’ 

”  You  are  evidently  very  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  most  men  form 
quite  a  wrong  estimate  of  woman  ?” 

“  Well,”  she  said,  “  you  must  confess 
— indeed,  you  have  confessed  already — 
that  some  of  the  most  charming  men  re¬ 
gard  her  only  as  a  plaything,  or  perhaps, 
what  is  rather  better,  as  a  playfellow. 
The  least  objectionable  way  of  doing  this 
is  when  a  very  ‘  manly  ’  man,  who  spends 
most  of  his  own  life  in  the  roughest  and 
liardest  toil,  and  is  himself  daily  brought 
into  contact  with  the  strangest  and  least 


ennobling  kind  of  experience,  looks  upon 
a  fair  and  delicate  woman  with  chivalrous 
admiration,  finding  in  her  weakness  a  de¬ 
lightful  contrast  to  his  own  strength,  fond¬ 
ly  encouraging  even  her  follies,  is  only 
amused  with  her  tempers,  and  treats  her, 
in  fact,  like  a  privileged  spoiled  child,  who 
pleases  his  eye,  and  amuses  his  leisure  mo¬ 
ments  by  the  ‘  imprevu.’  But  yet  such  a 
man,  even  if  he  succeeded  in  making  her 
hug  her  fetters,  could  never  take  a  woman 
quite  seriously  ;  nor,  without  completely 
altering  his  point  of  view,  could  he  see  in 
her  a  being  who,  both  morally  and  intel¬ 
lectually,  is  equally  responsible  with  him¬ 
self.  But  this  point  of  view  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  one  where  he  does  not 
look  upon  her  as  a  toy,  but,  for  his  own 
especial  purpose,  strives  to  make  of  her  a 
tool — the  method  of  one  of  the  common¬ 
est  types  of  social  adventurer — a  man  who 
has  never  done  anything  himself,  and  will 
never  be  capable  of  doing  an}  thing  that 
will  enable  him  to  become  either  fashion¬ 
able  or  famous,  yet,  by  assiduous  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  ‘  right  ’  woman,  gets  himself 
some  sort  of  recognition,  and  gradually 
becomes  a  kind  of  professional  social 
busybody;  a  society  maitre  d'h6tel,  whose 
crowning  success,  of  course,  arrives  when 
a  woman  of  position  or  fortune  seals  her 
belief  in  his  own  estimate  of  himself  by 
marrying  him.  A  kindred  spirit  to  this,” 
she  continued,  “  is  the  philanthropic  ad¬ 
venturer,  who,  himself  penniless,  sees  in 
the  organization  of  charitable  associations 
a  cheap  road  to  distinction.  lie  looks  upon 
women,  with  their  ready  sympathy,  their  im¬ 
pulsive  generosity,  and  that  divine  vanity 
which  is  pleased  at  being  made  an  appar¬ 
ently  important  factor  in  good  works,  as  he 
might  look  upon  the  natural  resources  of  a 
new  country,  merely  existing  for  the  better 
exploitation  of  his  own  schemes  ;  and  he 
endeavors  to  utilize  them  working  them 
upon  committees,  concerts,  and  bazaars, 
much  as  a  successful  showman  might  work 
his  marionettes.  Then  there  is  also  the 
politician  who,  to  gain  his  private  ends,  is 
not  ashamed  to  study  a  woman’s  points 
with  a  view  to  canvassing,  though  it  is  true 
there  are  very  many  men  who  think  that 
by  associating  woman  with  politics  at  all, 
they  do  her  too  much  honor  ;  but  still,  her 
peculiar  talent  for  the  more  delicate  forms 
of  flattery,  now  that  bribery  is  illegal,  is 
a  thing  he  cannot  afford  to  despise.” 

”  Well,”  said  Hugh  Vivian,  ‘‘all  you 
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iiay  only  proves  more  clearly  what  I  said 
before,  though  you  will  hardly  regard  it  in 
the  light  of  an  excuse,  that  we  look  upon 
woman  from  our  own  point  of  view,  and 
that  w'e  really  do  forget  the  fact  that  she 
has,  apart  from  us,  an  individuality  and 
spiritual  life  of  her  own.” 

“  Yes,  I  am  afraid  that  is  only  too 
true,”  she  said.  “  And  yet  if  you  do 
not  realize  that,  how  can  you  expect  to 
understand  her  ?  But  I  acknowledge  you 
give  her  a  wide  field  in  the  choice  of  a 
career,  if  she  cares  to  make  use  of  it  and 
choose  between  devoting  herself  to  the 
various  interests,  the  passions,  the  pocket, 
or  the  social  vanities  of  men.” 

“  You  seem  to  have  mastered  a  wide 
philosophy — where  did  you  learn  it  all  ?” 
he  asked. 

“  1  learned  in  a  school  where  the  teach¬ 
er  sometimes  seems  harsh  and  unkind,  but 
whose  lessons  are  the  only  ones  we  can 
never  forget,”  she  answered. 


“I  see,”  he  said;  “you  mean  the 
school  of  experience.” 

“  Y’^es,  I  do  mean  that,  but  it  has  these 
two  great  faults — we  can  never  make  use 
of  its  lessons  ourselves,  and  we  can  never 
teach  them  to  our  children.” 

Half  an  hour  later,  when,  having  quitted 
the  train,  she  was  seated  in  the  brougham 
that  was  taking  her  off  to  her  destination, 
she  said  to  herself,  “  I  am  afraid  I  was  at 
last  becoming  very  uncharitable.  All  the 
same,  I  have  had  a  very  interesting  jour¬ 
ney,  and  have  been  discussing  a  quite  in¬ 
exhaustible  subject,  with  as  many  theories 
and  examples  as  there  are  men  and  women 
in  the  world.  But  I  am  glad  the  carriage 
was,  after  all,  an  empty  one,  and  that  my 
conversation  and  my  fellow-traveller  have 
both  been  quite  imaginary  ;  for  now  I 
need  repent  of  nothing  that  I  have  said, 
or  my  repentance  may  be  without  confes¬ 
sion.” — Contemporary  Review. 
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Justice.  Being  Part  IV.  of  '*  The  Principles 

of  Ethics."  By  Herbert  Spencer.  New 

York  :  D.  Appklon  &  Company. 

Mr.  Spencer  apologizes  for  having  written 
this  work  out  of  its  due  sequence  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  development  of  his  plan  ;  but  his  readers 
will  be  too  glad  to  know  that  he  has  so  far  re¬ 
covered  as  to  see  reasonable  probabilities  of 
carrj'ing  bis  scheme  to  an  end  to  criticise,  were 
they  otherwise  disposed  to  carp.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  the  pivot  on  which  all  of  the 
philosopher’s  views  of  those  relations  of  man 
to  his  fellow-man  which  are  embodied  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  society  swing  is  the  laxsser  faire 
theory,  or,  in  other  words,  that  government’s 
righteons  and  philosophical  function  is  merely 
that  cf  a  higher  police  force,  and  that  the 
rights  of  the  individual  are  only  limited  by  the 
obligation  not  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of 
other  persons.  He  goes  on  in  this  volume  to 
make  special  application  of  principles  which 
he  has  formulated  over  and  over  again  in  pre¬ 
ceding  sections  of  bis  philosophy,  notably  in 
his"  Social  Statics.’’  Indeed,  in  some  cases 
his  discussion  is  little  more  than  a  condensed 
statement  of  arguments  much  more  fully 
treated  elsew'here  ;  and  the  reader  is  specially 
referred  to  these  works  for  amplification. 


This  is  not  always  quite  convenient,  and  one 
could  have  wished  it  had  not  been  so,  even  at 
the  risk  of  some  repetition. 

Spencer’s  formula  that  “  Every  man  is  free 
to  do  that  which  he.wills,  provided  that  be  id- 
fringes  not  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other 
man,"  cun  hardly  be  said  to  be  original  with 
himself,  though  he  is  the  first  of  ethical  phil¬ 
osophers  who  has  made  it  the  corner-stone  of 
a  system.  Rights  as  they  exist  mean  a  com¬ 
plex  system  of  civilization,  admit  of  wide  lati¬ 
tude  of  definition,  and  on  this  rock  the  phi¬ 
losophers  have  split  more  than  once.  Mr. 
Spencer  in  various  parts  of  his  extended  dis¬ 
cussion  of  social  relations  has  formulated  these 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  but  he  does  not  al¬ 
ways  make  it  quite  clear  what  the  exact  limita¬ 
tions  are  in  the  various  collisions  and  com¬ 
promises  which  confuse  our  notion  of  a  priori 
principles. 

His  theory  of  the  limits  of  State  duties  is 
that  they  shall  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  free  will  of  the  individual.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  he  contends  that  the  cost  of 
litigation  should  in  many  cases  be  borne  by 
the  State.  If  this  means  that  the  litigious  in¬ 
dividual  has  the  right  to  call  on  the  State  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  suit  he  may  institute, 
we  can  hardly  fancy  a  happier  means  for 
fomenting  the  disposition  to  battle  in  the  legal 
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fornm.  Perhaps  it  is  assnmed,  however,  that 
as  the  State  would  pay  the  expenses  of  both 
sides,  more  exact  justice  would  be  done  ;  and 
therefore  that  causeless  and  vexatious  litiga¬ 
tion  would  be  lessened.  If  by  the  assumption 
of  such  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  State 
that  tyranny  of  wealth  in  enforcing  the  delays 
of  the  law  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  man,  who 
may  be  wronged,  certainly  it  would  tend  to 
rectify  a  great  evil.  But  it  would  seem  at  the 
best  to  be  “  paternalism,”  that  bugbear  which 
more  than  any  other  excites  Mr.  Spencer’s 
horror. 

He  looks  on  socialism  as  the  counter-irritant 
of  despotism. 

Briefly  in  his  own  language  :  "In  past  times 
the  arrangements  made  were  such  that  the  few 
superior  profited  at  the  expense  of  the  many 
inferior.  It  is  now  proposed  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  such  that  the  many  inferior  shall  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  few  superior.  And  just 
as  the  old  social  system  was  assumed  by  those 
who  maintained  it  to  be  equitable,  so  is  this 
new  social  system  assumed  to  be  equitable  by 
those  who  propose  it.  Being,  as  they  think, 
undoubtedly  right,  this  distribution  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  established  by  force  ;  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  force,  if  not  avowedly  contemplated, 
is  contemplated  by  implication.  ...  A  sys¬ 
tem  established  in  pursuance  of  this  doctrine 
would  entail  degeneration  of  the  citizen  and 
decay  of  the  community  formed  by  them.” 
With  entire  sympathy  with  Mr.  Spencer’s  con¬ 
clusion,  we  can  scarcely  help  thinking  that  he 
does  not  fully  take  account  of  all  the  causes 
which  enter  into  that  fundamental  discontent 
which  we  call  socialism,  or  of  which  socialism, 
to  be  more  accurate,  is  an  extreme  outcome. 
It  seems  to  us  to  be  something  far  more  than 
mere  reaction  from  despotic  government,  for 
it  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  freest  States  in  the 
world.  The  socialists,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  England,  contend  that  it  is  under 
those  conditions  where  competition  in  labor 
and  the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  the  most  untram¬ 
melled,  that  the  rich  can  combine  to  crush  the 
poor  with  quite  as  much  effect  in  many  in¬ 
stances  as  in  countries  where  caste  is  domi¬ 
nant,  and  despotism  the  rule  of  the  State  in 
more  or  less  degree.  There  is  enough  truth 
in  this,  though  mixed  with  error,  to  demand 
brief  attention.  Under  the  free  conditions  of 
supply  and  demand,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
many  should  be  poor  and  the  few  rich.  So¬ 
cialism  radically  objects  to  this,  and  demands 
a  tyranny  of  the  State  which  shall  equalize  the 
conditions  of  men  and  interpose  a  strong  arm 
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to  check  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  What 
we  now  understand  by  despotism — such,  for 
example,  as  the  Kussian  Government — is  only, 
we  think,  a  minor  factor  in  producing  the  pro¬ 
found  unrest  which  finds  its  ultimate  fruit  in 
socialism.  Mr.  Spencer’s  latest  book  is  full 
of  that  wisdom  and  mastery  over  his  facts  so 
characteristic  of  his  thinking,  though  there 
are  some  things  to  which  readers  may  well  take 
exception.  Even  the  genius  of  Mr.  Spencer 
cannot  command  universal  assent. 

A  VOLUME  OP  JAUNTY  ESSAYS. 
Excursions  in  Art  and  Letters.  By  William 

Wetmore  Story.  Boston  :  Uoughion,  Miffiin  d; 

Company. 

Mr.  Story  has  done  very  creditable  work  as 
a  sculptor,  and  developed  scarcely  less  apti¬ 
tude  as  an  essayist,  but  he  will  not  descend  to 
posterity  as  a  great  master  of  either  branch  of 
intellectual  labor.  In  letters  he  is  pleasantly 
known  as  a  scholarly  and  graceful  writer,  the 
possessor  of  an  agreeable  and  polished  style, 
who  knows  how  to  attenuate  thought  with  that 
happy  skill  which  will  make  it  easy  of  diges¬ 
tion  to  people  who  crave  culture  at  second¬ 
hand,  and  do  not  care  to  dig  for  it  very  deeply. 
As  ninety-nine  writers  out  of  the  hundred  are 
mostly  occupied  in  doing  the  same  thing,  to 
do  it  well  is  no  trifling  achievement.  Most 
of  the  chapters,  some  being  in  the  dialogue 
form,  relate  to  art  subjects,  and  have  been  al¬ 
ready  in  print  as  contributions  to  magazines 
and  reviews,  chiefly  English.  We  recognize 
several  of  them  as  old  friends. 

Probably  the  best  work  in  the  book  will  be 
recognized  in  the  essays  on  Pheidias  and  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  and  "  Distortions  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Stage  as  Instanced  in  Macbeth.  ”  In  the 
latter  Mr.  Story  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  stage  tradition  is  false  to  Shakespeare 
in  making  Lady  Macbeth  superior  in  cruelty, 
strength  of  character  and  ruthlessness.  This 
cfaim  is  not  quite  true  to  stage  tradition, 
which  has  represented  the  fact  both  ways. 
Stage  tradition  has  been  ruled  by  the  ambition 
of  the  individual  actor,  who  might  be  the  star 
of  the  performance.  Y'et  Mrs.  Siddons  chose 
to  emphasize  the  intense  femininity  of  Lady 
Macbeth  ;  and  Charlotte  Cushman,  masculine 
as  she  was  in  her  style  of  acting,  did  not  fail 
to  shed  a  similar  glow  in  parts  of  her  acting 
of  this  character.  The  passionate  womanli¬ 
ness  of  Lady  Macbeth  in  spite  of  her  terrible 
wickedness  has  been  recognized  alike  by  actor 
and  critic  for  many  a  long  generation,  and  Mr. 
Story  is  by  no  means  the  first  to  enforce  the 
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theory.  The  writer  of  this  published  an  essay 
twenty  years  ago  in  the  Lakeside  Monthly  dis¬ 
cussing  this  very  view  of  the  case  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Shakespeare’s  meaning  and  stage 
tradition. 

Mr.  Story’s  volume  will  be  found  pleasant 
and  suggestive  reading,  with  no  fault  of  dnl- 
ness.  In  the  art  essays  we  fancy  many  read¬ 
ers  will  also  find  much  that  is  novel  to  many 
of  them. 

B.\1TLES  .\ND  TREATIES. 

STBUOai.£8  OF  THE  NATIONS  ;  OB,  THE  PbINCIPAL 

Wabs,  Battles,  Sieges  and  Tbeaties  of  the 

■WoBLD.  By  S.  M.  Burnham.  In  two  vol¬ 
umes.  New  York  :  Charles  T.  Dillingham. 

The  book  before  us  is  one  of  considerable 
pretension,  and  covers  a  vast  deal  of  ground. 
It  seems  to  have  been  written  conscientious¬ 
ly,  and  the  author  has  undoubtedly  labored 
without  stint  to  produce  a  useful  compendium 
for  the  library,  for  it  is  too  bulky  for  a  hand¬ 
book.  The  very  plan  of  its  making  precludes 
anything  like  a  systematic  evolution  of  those 
things  which  in  these  days  make  history  valu¬ 
able.  The  casual  reader,  who  turns,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  an  event  like  the  battle  of  Tours, 
the  Fall  of  Constantinople,  or  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  will  perhaps  find  himself  interested 
for  the  nonce.  But  beyond  such  haphazard 
interest,  we  can  scarcely  fancy  any  reader  who 
will  take  this  work  as  a  desirable  contribution 
to  the  vast  mass  of  books  which  has  become 
wearisome  to  the  fiesh.  Even  the  battle  de¬ 
scriptions  are  not  of  the  best,  and  one  rarely 
obtains  any  adequate  notion  of  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  battles  and  sieges.  There 
is  always  a  suspicion,  too,  that  the  author  can¬ 
not  be  fully  trusted  in  his  facts,  as  that  dis¬ 
criminating  study  of  authorities  characteristic 
of  the  true  historical  spirit  does  not  seem  to 
shine  in  this  writer’s  methods.  One  can  fancy 
a  book  of  battles  and  sieges  written  in  a  fasci¬ 
nating  manner,  as  indeed  there  are  several 
such  works  already  in  print ;  but  Mr.  Burn¬ 
ham's  contribution  fails  to  add  to  their  num¬ 
ber.  The  portion  devoted  to  treaties  is  very 
scant,  and  these  are  far  more  inadequately 
treated  than  the  more  warlike  parts  of  the 
book.  The  author  shows  great  lack  of  per¬ 
spective  in  the  fact  that  one  volume  is  devoted 
to  the  battles  of  our  own  country,  and  the 
other  suffices  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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On  September  30th  Professor  Max  Miiller 
will  unveil  the  monument  to  his  father,  Wil¬ 


helm  Muller,  the  poet,  which  is  being  erected 
by  a  general  subscription  at  his  native  town 
of  Dessau.  The  Pentelic  marble  for  the  monu¬ 
ment  was  voted  by  the  Greek  Government,  in 
recognition  of  the  poet' s  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  Hellenic  independence. 

Messbs.  J.  E.  Gabbatt  &  Co.,  of  London, 
announce  a  new  fac-simile  of  the  first  folio  of 
Shakespeare,  reproduced  by  the  Dallostype 
process  of  photographic  engraving  from  a  copy 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  size  w'ill  be  im¬ 
perial  octavo,  and  the  paper  has  been  specially 
selected  to  suit  the  appearance  of  the  letter- 
press.  The  mode  of  publication  is  to  be  in 
fifty-seven  parts  of  sixteen  pages  each,  the 
whole  to  be  issued  within  two  years.  Advan¬ 
tages  are  offered  to  early  subscribers. 

The  title  of  the  work  which  Professor  Duff 
is  preparing  for  the  press  is  "  Old  Testament 
Theology  ;  or,  the  History  of  Hebrew  Religion 
from  the  Year  800  b.c."  Vol.  I.,  which  follows 
the  history  down  to  Josiah,  640  b.c.,  is  now 
complete,  and  will  appear  early  in  autumn. 
Yol.  II ,  already  in  a  forward  state  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  will  cover  the  period  ending  with  the 
Exile.  The  third  volume  will  lead  up  to  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  the  fourth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  publishers  are  Messrs. 
A.  &,  C.  Black. 

As  is  known,  the  Americans  take  the  chief 
part  now  in  the  propagation  of  the  English 
language  in  Turkey  and  the  Danubian  coun¬ 
tries.  What  was  the  Girls’  School  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  has  become  the  American  College 
for  Girls,  and  under  a  charter  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts  is  entitled  to  con¬ 
fer  degrees  of  B.A.,  etc.,  for  which  the  Com¬ 
mencement  was  for  the  first  time  held  last 
month. 

A  COBBESPONDENT  who  should  be  well  in¬ 
formed,  according  to  the  Academy,  writes  to 
that  journal  as  follows  :  “  Authors  are  looking 
upon  America  as  another  El  Dorado.  Because 
the  works  of  English  novelists — bought  for  a 
nominal  sum  or  stolen  outright— have  had  a 
large  vogue  in  the  States  when  sold  at  20 
cents,  or  given  away  as  a  ‘  bonus  ’  in  dry- 
goods  stores,  it  is  being  surmised  that  copy¬ 
right  books  will  sell  just  as  largely.  This  is  a 
mistake.  The  population  of  the  States  repre¬ 
sents  various  nationalities,  and  the  reading 
public  is  not  committed  solely  to  English  fic¬ 
tion.  Indeed  there  has  always  been  a  good 
business  done  in  translated  novels,  and  it  is 
increasing.  The  opinion  of  the  representative 
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of  one  of  tlie  leading  New  York  publishing 
houses  is  that  if  English  authors  stiffen  their 
prices  much,  they  will  commit  literary  sui¬ 
cide.  The  class  of  American  business  will  not 
afford  high  rates,  and  if  English  books  are  too 
expensive  there  will  be  a  more  decided  run 
upon  foreign  translations.” 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  Hanover 
(Ger.)  correspondent  of  the  London  Times : 

“  Erroneous  statements  have  been  circulat¬ 
ed  as  to  the  writings  of  the  late  Marshal  von 
Moltke.  The  quantity  of  these  is  unexpect¬ 
edly  large.  A  portion  of  the  papers  is  of 
purely  military  interest.  It  consists  of  re¬ 
ports  and  strategical  observations  on  the  cam¬ 
paigns  in  which  Moltke  commanded.  These 
ore  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Mittler  &  Son,  of 
Berlin,  and  English  editions  will  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Osgood,  of  London.  But  the  late 
Marshal  also  left  a  sort  of  autobiography  com¬ 
prising  twenty-nine  diaries,  which  cover  al¬ 
most  the  whole  of^his  military  career,  and  are 
replete  with  notes  on  all  the  events  in  which 
the  great  soldier  was  in  any  way  mixed  up. 
These  diaries  give  a  vtvid  illustration  of 
Moltke' s  character,  and  were  originally  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  perusal  of  his  family  only.  But  it 
has  been  decided  to  publish  them  ;  and  they 
are  to  appear  first  as  serials  in  the  German 
periodical  Ueber  Land  und  Meer,  and  in  an 
English  illustrated  journal.  Afterward  they 
will  be  issued  in  book  form  by  the  Deutsche 
Verlag’s  Anstalt,  of  Stuttgart,  and  by  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  Heinemann,  of  London.” 

The  next  instalment  of  the  British  Museum 
Papyri,  containing  the  newly  discovered  poems 
of  Herodas  and  other  matter  new  and  old  will 
be  issued  very  shortly.  In  the  case  of  the 
Herodas,  which  is  the  most  important  section 
of  the  new  volume,  the  Trustees  publish  mere¬ 
ly  the  text  as  it  stands  in  the  MS.  ;  but  it  is 
understood  that  Dr.  Rutherford  will  shortly 
issue  a  provisional  reconstruction  of  the 
poems,  to  be  followed  hereafter  by  an  edition 
on  a  larger  scale. 

It  is  stated  in  the  South  American  papers 
that  the  valuable  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Fer¬ 
nando  Cruz,  formerly  minister  of  Guatemala 
to  the  United  States,  has  been  bought  for  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Public  Library  at  Guatemala.  The 
amount  is  stated  to  be  $300,000,  or  about  £50,- 
000,  but  this  figure  seems  to  be  doubtful. 

At  St.  Andrews  ninety-seven  women  have 
passed  the  full  number  of  subjects  for  the 
L.L.A,  diploma  in  the  recent  examination. 


The  Hakluyt  Society  has  just  issued  its  two 
volumes  for  1890,  consisting  of  “  The  Voyage 
of  Fran9ois  Leguat  to  Rodriguez,  Mauritius,” 
etc.,  edited  by  Captain  Pasfield  Oliver.  With 
regard  to  future  arrangements,  the  Report 
states  that  the  Letters  from  India  of  Pietro 
della  Valle,  transcribed  from  the  English  ver¬ 
sion  of  1665,  are  now  in  the  printer's  hands  ; 
Dr.  Robert  Brown  promises  very  shortly  his 
edition  of  the  Travels  of  Leo  Africonus ; 
Mr.  Miller  Christy's  Voyages  of  Foxe  and 
James  to  Hudson's  Bay  are  nearly  ready  ; 
Lieutenant  Cecil  Dampier,  R.N.,  is  engaged 
upon  an  edition  of  Dampier' s  Voyages;  and 
Mr.  E.  im  Thum  writes  that  he  is  collect¬ 
ing  material  for  a  second  edition  of  Raleigh’s 
“  Discoverie  of  the  Empire  of  Guiana,”  which 
was  edited  for  the  Society  by  Sir  Robert 
Schomburgk  in  1850.  In  addition,  Mr.  Theo¬ 
dore  Bent  has  in  hand  two  seventeenth -cen¬ 
tury  MSS.,  illustrating  the  early  intercourse  of 
the  English  with  the  Levant  ;  these  are  the 
journals  of  Master  Dallam,  who  visited  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  the  early  part  of  that  century 
for  purposes  connected  with  the  trade  of  an 
organ-builder,  and  of  Dr.  Covel,  who  was  for 
six  years  chaplain  to  the  Levant  Company. 

Mb.  John  B  Martin  has  prepared  for  im¬ 
mediate  publication  the  history  of  the  well- 
known  bank  which  bears  his  name.  The  orig¬ 
inal  sign  of  the  bank  was  '*  The  Grasshopper,” 
and  the  work  will  be  styled  “  ‘  The  Grasshop¬ 
per  ’  in  Lombard  Street.”  The  story  begins 
at  the  period  of  the  Great  Fire  and  comes 
down  to  the  present  day,  the  changes  in  bank¬ 
ing  daring  the  interval  being  illustrated  by 
specimens  of  the  accounts  which  were  kept 
when  dealing  in  lottery  tickets  formed  part  of 
a  banker's  business. 

The  long-delayed  ”  Chaucer  Concordance”  is 
at  last  within  a  measureable  distance  of  com¬ 
pletion.  The  work  of  slip-writing  has  gone 
on  steadily  since  it  was  resumed  in  1888,  and 
Dr.  Ewald  Fli^el,  of  Leipzig  (who  has  now 
completed  his  heavy  work  upon  his  diction¬ 
ary),  has  undertaken  to  edit  it. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  Writes  to  the  Alhenamm 
that  considerable  anxiety  exists  in  the  United 
States  as  to  how  the  new  Copyright  Act  will 
work.  Nobody,  he  says,  expects  that  a  clear 
understanding  will  be  arrived  at  for  some 
months,  perhaps  longer.  The  provisions  of 
the  Act  are  so  obscure,  the  conditions  upon 
which  foreigners  may  have  protection  are  so 
onerous,  and  the  persistence  of  pirates  is  so 
shameless,  that  there  will  inevitably  arise 
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hitches  and  contentions.  The  pirates  will 
make  it  their  basiness  to  see  if  their  occar  any 
flaws  in  the  operations  of  copyright  pnblishers, 
as  a  very  little  irregularity  will  enable  them 
legally  to  steal.  A  feeling  of  great  uncertainty 
pervades  the  publishing  fraternity. 

Mb.  Pultney  Bioelow  has  nearly  finished  a 
history  of  Germany  between  the  years  1795 
and  1816.  His  work  will  contain  details  which 
have  not  yet  been  published,  os  he  has  had 
access  to  private  documents  in  the  archives  at 
Berlin,  and  the  Gorman  version  of  many  his¬ 
torical  events  will  be  given  by  him  for  the  first 
time. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwim  has  discovered  a  new 
writer  of  short  stories,  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland, 
whose  first  book,  “  Main-Travelled  Boads,*’he 
will  publish  in  the  early  autumn.  Mr.  Gar¬ 
land,  who  contributed  “  A  Spring  Romance” 
to  the  July  number  of  the  Century  Magazine, 
hails  from  Boston,  U.  S.,  where  he  is  well 
known  as  a  reader  of  American  literature. 

Professor  Tyndall  is  taking  advantage  of 
his  convalescence  to  bring  out  a  volume  of 
“Fragments  of  Science,”  being  a  collection 
of  essays,  addresses,  and  reviews.  Messrs. 
Longman  will  issue  it  in  the  autumn.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  has  a  new  book  nearly  ready 
for  the  press  ;  and  among  novelists  Mr.  James 
Payn  is  at  work  on  a  new  novel,  which  is  to  ap¬ 
pear  serially  early  in  the  coming  year.  We  are 
promised  something  quite  extraordinary,  but 
Mr.  Payn  is  silent  as  to  the  plot  of  the  story, 
which  he  thinks  will  create  some  stir.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Norris  is  also  writing  a  three-volume 
novel,  which  he  has  disposed  of  to  a  syndicate 
of  provincial  weeklies  for  publication  serially 
before  issue  in  book  form.  Dr.  Conan  Doyle 
will  write  the  story  for  the  Christmas  number 
of  Good  Words  this  year,  it  is  understood. 

The  American  publishers  are  “  on  the  war 
path”  now  that  the  copyright  question  is  finally 
settled.  Iklr.  H.  O.  Houghton,  the  head  of  the 
great  Boston  publishing  firm  of  Houghton, 
MitUin  &  Co.,  has  arrived  in  England  to  see 
wLat  arrangements  can  be  made  with  English 
authors  in  view  of  the  altered  conditions,  and 
other  American  publishers  ore  on  their  way  to 
our  shores. 

“  Preachers  of  the  Aoe”  is  the  title  of  a 
new  group  of  books  which  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  have  in  active  preparation.  Each 
volume  will  contain  sermons  and  addresses  by 
a  distinguished  representative  either  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  of  one  of  the  chief 


branches  of  Nonconformity.  The  volumes  will 
be  similar  in  size,  appearance,  and  price,  and 
each  will  contain  some  twelve  or  fourteen  ser¬ 
mons  specially  selected  by  the  preacher  in 
question  for  the  series.  It  is  proposed  to  give 
fine  photogravure  portraits,  in  most  instances 
from  new  photographs  taken  for  the  purpose, 
and  to  furnish  the  books  with  the  brief  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  and  a  bibliography  of  the 
published  writings  of  the  author.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon, 
the  Dean  of  Norwich,  the  Bishop  of  Derry, 
Canon  Knox-Little,  Dr.  Maclaren  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  Dr.  Fairbairn,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Dr.  Oswald 
Dykes,  and  other  well-known  preachers,  have 
definitely  promised  volumes.  The  first  two 
volumes  may  be  expected  in  the  early  autumn, 
and  they  wdll  be  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  Dr.  Alexander  Maclaren  respectively. 

Mb.  Herbert  Ward,  Mr.  Stanley’s  rear¬ 
guard  lieutenant,  is  turning  his  attention  to 
new  and  less  stormy  fields  of  activity,  and 
promises  to  give  ns  the  result  very  shortly  in 
the  form  of  a  book  of  adventure  for  boys.  He 
must  have  at  his  fingers'  ends  abundant  store 
of  material  for  such  a  work  without  drawing 
on  his  imagination. 
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India-Rubber  Manufacturing. — India-rub¬ 
ber — with  which  its  close  ally,  gntta-pereba, 
must  not  be  confounded— is  now  imported  in 
such  enormous  quantities  into  every  civilized 
country,  that  it  is  a  little  hard  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  its  use  on  any  large  scale  is  so 
recent  as  to  be  within  the  memory  of  living 
men.  Herrera,  the  historian  of  the  second 
voyage  of  Columbus,  tells  us  that  the  Caribs 
of  Hispaniola  played  with  balls  “  of  the  gum 
of  a  tree,”  and  that  those  balls,  though  large, 
were  lighter  and  bounced  better  than  the  wind 
balls  of  Castile  !  Torquemada  discovered  the 
tree  from  which  the  milky  juice  which  coagu¬ 
lated  into  the  elastic  substance  was  extracted, 
and  explains  the  method  in  which  it  was  ob¬ 
tained  and  prepared  in  words  which  might 
correctly  enough  be  applied  to  the  process  still 
practised  by  the  American  aborigines.  He  de¬ 
scribes,  furthermore,  the  use  of  the  “  Indian 
gum”  for  making  goloshes,  and  how  the  Span¬ 
iards  found  it  excellent  for  throwing  off  the 
rain  when  spread  over  their  canvas  cloaks. 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  these  suggestive 
statements  attracted  any  notice.  For  centu¬ 
ries  Europe  hunted,  and  rode,  and  walked. 
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and  made  jonrneys  on  the  ontside  of  stage 
coaches,  and  got  wet  to  the  skin,  and  caught 
rheumatism  wading  in  salmon  rivers,  or  min¬ 
ing  in  wet  drifts,  without  dreaming  that  among 
the  ungathered  wealth  of  the  Tropical  forests 
there  was  a  milky  sap  which  was  capable  of 
saving  them  from  all  these  ills. 

Last  year  there  were  imported  into  England 
alone  more  than  twelve  thousand  tons  of  in¬ 
dia-rubber,  while  the  demands  of  the  United 
States  are  even  larger.  In  Great  Britain  there 
are  india-rubber  works  employing  a  thousand 
people,  and  though  upward  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  “  rubber  goods” 
are  imported,  mainly  from  America,  our  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  once  despised  gum  is  so  great 
that  considerably  more  than  a  million  pounds 
was  paid  for  the  product  by  other  countries, 
some  of  which  are  also  manufacturers  of  them 
in  a  smaller  way  of  business.  The  mere 
enumeration  of  even  the  best  known  of  the 
multifarious  articles  into  which  india-rubber 
is  made  up  would  occupy  more  than  a  column 
of  our  space,  while  the  abridgment  of  the 
specifications  connected  with  this  material  fill 
a  bulky  volume.  In  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  thousands  of  patents  have  been  granted 
*  in  which  the  material  to  be  employed  was 
either  india-rubber  or  gutta-percha.  Clothing, 
from  the  hat  to  the  boots,  has  been  and  is 
being  made  of  it.  The  modem  engineer  could 
scarcely  dispense  with  the  belts,  and  buffers, 
and  wheel  tires,  and  washers,  and  valves,  and 
pipes,  and  hose  with  which  the  india-rubber 
factories  supply  him,  and  the  surgeon  is  hardly 
less  dependent  on  this  elastic  gum  than  the 
millman.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  used  for 
what  seem  ti  ifiing  articles  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  about  three  thousand  pounds  of  vulcanized 
rubber  thread  are  manufactured  every  day  by 
one  English  firm  alone,  and  in  another  fac¬ 
tory,  Mr.  Cleugh  vouches  for  the  statement 
that  india  rubber  tobacco  pouches  are  turned 
out  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  per  diem. 
Vulcanized  india-rubber,  or  ebonite,  has  al¬ 
most  driven  papier  mdeh^,  and  to  some  extent 
horn,  out  of  the  market.  Combs  and  chains, 
buttons  and  knife  •  handles,  brooches  and 
bracelets,  are  all  made  of  it,  and  the  electrician 
is  becoming  an  extensive  customer  for  vul¬ 
canite  insulators.  Mixed  with  red  lead  or 
slaked  lime,  india-rubber  forms  an  excellent 
cement,  and  when  heated  with  coal-tar  and 
shellac  it  is  transformed  into  a  glue  of  the 
utmost  tenacity.  For  some  time  past  it  has 
entered  into  the  composition  of  various  var¬ 
nishes,  and  the  lubricating  qualities  of  min- 
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eral  oils  are  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  dissolved  “  caoutchouc." 
Yet  in  the  year  1850,  ten  years  after  its  utility 
had  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  world,  less  than  twenty-four  tons  were  all 
that  the  world  could  find  any  use  for.  Up  to 
the  year  1820  it  was  accounted  little  better 
than  a  “  natural  curiosity.  ”  Even  the  prac¬ 
tical  intelligence  of  Dr.  Priestley  could  dis¬ 
cover  no  value  in  it,  except  that  it  might  be 
employed  for  erasing  pencil  marks.  Its  supe¬ 
riority  in  this  respect  is  praised  by  him  in  the 
preface  to  his  work  on  perspective,  but  as  he 
adds  that  it  was  sold  in  cubical  pieces  of  half 
an  inch  for  three  shillings  each,  there  might 
be  a  question  whether  bread — even  with  wheat 
at  eighty  shillings  the  quarter — would  not 
ha  ve  been  quite  as  cheap. 

The  period  when  india-rubber  became  an 
important  article  of  commerce  may  be  dated 
from  1820.  For  in  that  year  the  ingenious 
Scotchman  who  has  given  his  name  to  the 
fabric  which  he  invented,  devised  the  art  of  dis¬ 
solving  caoutchouc  in  naphtha,  if,  indeed,  the 
late  Professor  Syme,  the  famous  surgeon,  then 
a  boy  at  school,  had  not  anticipated  this 
epoch-making  invention.  But  the  ”  rubber 
trade"  did  not  start  on  the  prosperous  career 
it  now  enjoys  until  Goodyear  in  America,  and 
Hancock  in  England,  lighted,  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  and  certainly  independently,  upon 
the  art  of  hardening  or  vulcanizing  the 
“gum."  Now  there  seems  no  limit  to  the 
market  for  india-rubber,  and  the  chief  hope 
of  the  tropical  colonies  which  are  being  ac¬ 
quired  by  so  many  nations  and  companies  is 
either  that  gum-yielding  trees  may  be  found 
within  their  limits,  or,  still  better,  that  large 
areas  may  be  plapted  with  those  best  suited  to 
the  climate.  At  present,  a  bewildering  variety 
of  "  rubbers”  are  quoted  on  the  Exchange. 
The  most  esteemed  of  the  African  ones  are 
Mozambique,  Madagascar,  Benguela,  Zanzibar, 
and  Liberia,  but  nearly  every  part  of  tropical 
Africa  is  more  or  lees  rich  in  trees  yielding 
juice  which  hardens  into  ”  India”  rubber. — 
Standard. 

The  Recoil  fbom  the  World. — Englishmen 
generally  seem  to  regard  their  own  race  as  the 
most  typical  of  all  races  of  men  in  their  eager 
attachment  to  life,  to  business,  to  affairs,  to 
the  various  transactions  of  commerce,  of  so¬ 
ciety,  of  art,  science,  and  religion,  which  con- 
stitute  what  we  regard  as  the  natural  occupa¬ 
tions  of  men.  They  do  not  seem  to  believe 
that  any  man  really  does  prefer  a  vigilant  and 
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ascetic  discipline  to  all  the  cheerful  bustle  of 
practical  and  prudent  compromise,  to  all  the 
lively  arrangements  by  which  society  relieves 
the  tedium  of  solitary  ennui.  Yet,  in  such  a 
case  as  that  of  the  Carthusian  monk  whose 
death  was  lately  announced,  we  find  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Itussian  general  of  high  rank,  Baron 
de  Nicolai,  who  had  been  governor- general  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  had  achieved  a  great  mili¬ 
tary  reputation  by  the  victories  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  over  Schamyl,  the  great  Circassian  in¬ 
surgent  of  1856-59,  retiring  of  his  own  free 
will  into  one  of  the  most  severe  of  the  French 
monasteries — the  celebrated  Grande  Char¬ 
treuse— and  spending  all  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  in  those  austere  solitudes  which  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  has  described  to  us  with  so  deli¬ 
cate  a  touch  : — 

“  The  silent  courts  where  night  and  day 
Into  their  stone  carved  basins  cold, 

The  splashing  icy  fountains  play — 

The  humid  corridors  behold, 

Where,  ghostlike  in  the  deepening  night, 
Cowled  forms  brush  by  in  gleaming  white.” 

Englishmen  are  very  apt  to  explain  away  this 
sort  of  recoil  from  the  world.  They  think  it 
due  to  some  special  and  overpowering  passion 
of  remorse,  or  to  eccentricity  amounting  to  in¬ 
sanity,  or  to  any  exceptional  cause  they  can 
imagine  which  has  drawn  a  separating  flood 
round  the  individual  life,  and  rendered  the 
normal  give-and-take  of  society  painful  and 
oppressive.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  is 
rather  an  Anglo-Saxon  peculiarity  that  we  do 
not  easily  enter  into  this  recoil  from  the 
world,  than  any  special  peculiarity  of  tem¬ 
perament  in  the  races  which  are  always  fur¬ 
nishing  recruits  to  these  ascetic  bodies. 
France,  Spain,  Russia,  even  Italy,  furnish 
plenty  of  examples  of  the  same  sort  of  recoil. 
The  East  is  rich  in  such  examples,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  finds  it  a  great  deal  easier  to  understand 
them,  than  it  does  to  understand  our  habitual 
and  comfortable  assurance  that  **  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man.”  Moreover,  many 
of  those  who  feel  this  recoil  most  strongly  are 
by  no  manner  of  means  misanthropes.  The 
late  Baron  de  Nicolai  was,  it  is  said,  notable 
for  the  urbanity  with  which  he  conducted  vis¬ 
itors  over  the  great  monastery.  It  is  often 
not  in  the  least  bitterness  due  to  social  or 
political  wrongs  which  has  inspired  this  deep 
revolt  against  the  vanities  of  human  life  in 
minds  that  decline  to  conform  themselves  to 
the  ordinary  British  type.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
normal,  not  an  abnormal,  type  of  human  na¬ 
ture  which  produces  most  of  the  examples  of 


this  rebound  from  the  petty  interests  of  human 
affairs,  and  the  eager  desire  to  steep  the  soul 
in  some  habitual  round  of  spiritual  exercises. 

It  is  the  Englishman  who  is  exceptional  in 
finding  so  little  in  him  that  does  not  weary 
even  of  pleasure,  and  business,  and  discus¬ 
sion,  and  argument,  and  negotiation,  and  suc¬ 
cess,  as  well  as  of  disappointment  and  failure. 
There  are  in  the  whole  civilized  world  proba¬ 
bly  many  more  cultivated  minds  which  yearn 
for,  even  if  they  do  not  compass,  some  escape 
from  the  exhausting  insignificance  of  human 
affairs,  than  there  are  which  are  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  clay  which  they  find  it  so  easy 
to  mould  into  shapes  suited  to  the  urgent 
necessities  and  trivial  amusements  of  human 
life. 

Indeed,  nothing  seems  more  certain  than 
that,  especially  with  the  stronger  and  more 
masterful  class  of  minds — the  minds  of  leaders 
in  whatever  field  of  human  effort— there  comes 
a  time  when  the  mere  constant  ripple  of  small 
human  interests,  interests  which  first  ruffle 
the  surface  of  life  and  then  subside,  becomes 
extremely  fatiguing  and  overwhelming,  and 
the  desire  for  some  permanent  object  that 
calls  out  and  employs  to  the  full  all  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  character,  takes  a  very  strong  hold 
of  the  man.  To  feel  that  your  peace  and  hap¬ 
piness  depend  on  a  number  of  trivial  acci¬ 
dents,  the  failure  of  any  one  of  which  destroys 
the  whole  equilibrium  of  your  existence,  is  to 
feel  impotent  and  even  despicable  ;  and  the 
stronger  human  beings  are  not  willing  to  feel 
impotent  or  despicable.  This  is  not  a  feeling 
limited  even  to  what  are  called  religious  men. 
The  Stoics  and  Cynics,  and,  indeed,  many  of 
the  greater  Greek  and  Roman  thinkers,  felt  it 
so  keenly,  that  even  men  who  were  by  no 
means  devout,  denied  themselves  all  the  ordi¬ 
nary  pleasures  of  life  in  order  to  convince 
themselves  that  they  were  really  not  dependent 
on  them  ;  that  there  was  something  in  man 
which  stood  clear  above  this  sort  of  circum¬ 
stantial  destiny.  It  was  not  left  for  the  purely 
religious  nature  of  man  to  discover  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  an  ”  nnspiritual  god.*’  It  was, 
indeed,  Byron  who  originated  the  saying. 
Buddhists  who  aspired  to  a  state  of  profound 
indifference,  or  perhaps  nihilism.  Brahmins 
who  found  something  exalting  in  the  mere  en¬ 
durance  and  defiance  of  torture,  discovered  it 
long  ago.  There  has  hardly  been  a  great  race 
anywhere,  unless  it  be  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who 
have  not  produced  schools  of  ascetic  practice, 
and  who  probably  would  have  produced  them 
all  the  more  even  if  they  had  not  been  led  to 
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believe  that  mortification  of  the  fiesh  would 
lead  to  a  closer  union  with  God. — Spectator. 

The  Gentleman  Farmeb. — So  far  as  British 
North  America  is  concerned,  fortunate  in  the 
long  run  is  the  young  Englishman  who  has  the 
pluck,  strength,  and  energy  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  work  and  condition  of  life  of 
the  regular  native  working  farmer.  His  chance 
of  success  when  he  becomes  a  farmer  himself 
is  greater  than  that  of  those  who  ore  compelled 
to  purchase  easier  and  more  comfortable  lives. 
The  compassion  that  is  lavished  on  the  former 
by  foolish  people  would  be  resented  by  no  one 
more  than  the  better  kind  of  such  young  men 
themselves.  It  is  not  even  as  if  their  life  un¬ 
der  such  conditions  was  to  know  no  change. 
Most  of  them  look  forward  to  becoming  farm¬ 
ers  and  landowners  themselves,  and  such  a 
prospect  not  only  lightens  toil  and  lends  it  an 
interest,  but  gives  the  future  a  fascination 
that  requires  to  have  been  felt  to  be  under¬ 
stood. 

It  is  often  said  that  after  all  farming  in  the 
colonies  at  the  best  means  only  a  living  with 
hard  work.  For  the  sake  of  argument  let  this 
be  granted  ;  even  then  is  the  colonist  in  this 
respect  worse  off  than  the  ordinary  bread¬ 
winner  at  home?  Financial  success  comes 
only  to  a  very  few  of  the  latter,  and  for  such 
the  question  of  emigration  never  probably 
arose,  so  that  they  may  be  left  out  of  the 
reckoning.  But  why  is  the  average  man  who 
leads  the  monotonous  and  conventional  life 
of  an  educated  wage-earner  in  London,  and 
just  manages  to  make  both  ends  meet,  more 
to  be  envied  than  his  brother  who  has  a  fruit- 
farm  in  California  or  a  ranch  in  Colorado,  and 
just  contrives  to  do  the  same?  Many  colo¬ 
nists,  no  doubt,  miss  their  vocation  and  bemoan 
their  lot,  but  a  considerable  experience  leads 
me  to  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
a  majority  of  those  who  are  making  a  living 
abroad  would  not,  if  they  had  the  chance, 
change  places  with  their  friends  at  home  in 
offices  or  banks,  and  great  numbers  would  re¬ 
gard  such  an  exchange  with  a  horror  and  dis¬ 
gust  that  is  almost  comical. 

The  dwellers  in  transatlantio  cities  are  in¬ 
clined  to  sneer  at  the  bucolic  tendencies  of 
the  English  gentleman  emigrant,  and  as  it  is 
this  class  that,  when  any  talking  or  writing  is 
to  be  done  on  the  subject,  take  the  chief  hand 
in  it,  a  few  words  on  the  subject  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  The  two  chief  reasons  for  this 
attitude  are,  firstly,  these  people  are  seldom 
able  to  realize  the  competition  in  England 
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which  makes  the  emigration  of  so  many  of 
her  gently-nurtured  sons  a  necessity,  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  their  own  young  men  are  distinctly 
urban  in  their  inclinations.  They  hate  the 
country  and  farming  life.  I  do  not  wish  to 
argue  as  to  which  is  the  best,  but  simply  to 
state  facts.  The  young  Canadian’s  idea  of  a 
happy  life  and  a  “  good  time”  is  totally  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  to  which  most  young  English¬ 
men  of  the  better  class  have  been  brought  up. 
He  would  a  great  deal  sooner  measure  tape  or 
sell  shoes  across  a  counter  than  work  a  farm, 
though  he  owned  it  himself.  Ambition  and 
money-making  have  something  to  do  with 
this,  but  by  no  means  everything.  Given 
even  the  same  remuneration  and  prospects, 
he  prefers  to  be  in  town  and  in  a  crowd.  To 
drive  young  ladies  about  in  buggies,  or  sit 
around  the  hotel  doors  of  a  country  town,  is 
the  acme  of  felicity  to  the  average  young 
American  provincial.  Ho  has  a  sort  of  notion 
that  he  is  then  seeing  life.  He  despises  the 
quiet  of  his, father’s  or  grandfather’s  farm,  and 
takes  on  a  veneer  of  polish  which  gives  him 
an  air  of  social  superiority, 'as  such  things  are 
judged  in  the  limited  sphere  of  a  small  town, 
over  the  farming  folk  from  whom  he  has 
sprung.  The  young  Englishman,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  takes  a  different  view  of 
things.  He  very  often,  by  traditions  that  are 
not  easily  eradicated,  really  loves  the  country, 
and,  though  quite  unused  to  toil,  will  often 
labor  cheerfully  in  the  field  while  he  would 
look  with  dislike  and  contempt  on  the  lighter 
labors  of  measuring  tape  or  retailing  sugar. 
I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  him,  whether 
I  sympathize  with  his  feelings  or  not,  but 
simply  state  a  fact,  by  not  comprehending 
which  American  writers  and  talkers  on  this 
subject  are  often  sadly  astray.  This  attitude 
toward  shopkeeping  on  the  part  of  young  Eng¬ 
lishmen  often  appears  snobbish  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  it  is  so  bad,  or  so  illogical,  or  so  pitiful 
as  the  snobbishness  of  the  half-polished  towns¬ 
man  who  sneers  at  the  industry  by  which  his 
fathers  made  the  country  and  their  successors 
carry  it  on — a  common  enough  feature  to  any 
one  familiar  with  the  under-currents  of  trans¬ 
atlantic  life,  and  a  common  enough  lament  of 
American  newspapers  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
— Macmillan’s  Magazine. 

The  Ctjckoo  and  the  Spabkow.— In  an  arti¬ 
cle  “Concerning  the  Cuckoo’’  in  Longman’s 
Magazine,  an  interesting  account  is  given  of 
the  cuckoo’s  well-known  and  seldom  seen 
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performance.  The  surprising  and  exceptional 
nature  of  this  phenomenon,  and  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  also  the  difficulty  of  accepting  the  ex¬ 
planation  usually  given  of  the  origin  of  the 
instinct  in  the  young  bird,  must  be  held  to 
account  for  the  disposition  shown  to  accept 
accounts  of  it  with  reserve.  One  of  the  most 
graphic  sketches  of  the  occurrence  by  an  eye¬ 
witness  is  that  in  Mr.  Gould’s  “  Birds  of 
Great  Britain.”  The  account  by  Mrs.  Black¬ 
burn,  who  watched  the  movements  of  the 
young  cuckoo,  is  full  of  interest.  The  nest 
under  observation  was  that  of  the  common 
meadow  pipet,  and  it  had  at  first  two  eggs  in 
it  besides  that  of  the  cuckoo.  “  Atone  visit,” 
continues  Mrs.  Blackburn,  “  the  pipets  were 
found  to  be  batched,  but  not  the  cuckoo.  At 
the  next  visit,  which  was  after  an  interval  of 
forty-eight  hours,  we  found  the  young  cuckoo 
alone  in  the  nest,  and  both  the  young  pipets 
lying  down  the  bank,  about  ten  inches  from 
the  margin  of  the  nest,  but  quite  lively  after 
being  warmed  in  the  hand.  They  were  re¬ 
placed  in  the  nest  beside  the  cuckoo,  which 
struggled  about  until  it  got  its  back,  under  one 
of  them,  when  it  climbed  backward  directly 
up  the  open  side  of  the  nest,  and  hitched  the 
pipet  from  its  back  on  to  the  edge.  It  then 
stood  quite  upright  on  its  legs,  which  were 
straddled  wide  apart,  with  the  claws  firmly 
fixed  half-way  down  the  inside  of  the  nest, 
among  the  interlacing  fibres  of  which  the 
nest  was  woven,  and,  stretching  its  legs  apart 
and  backward,  it  elbowed  the  pipet  fairly  over 
the  margin  so  far  that  its  struggles  took  it 
down  the  bank  instead  of  back  into  the  nest. 
Alter  this  the  cuckoo  stood  a  minute  or  two, 
feeling  back  with  its  wings,  as  if  to  make  sure 
that  the  pipet  was  fairly  overboard,  and  then 
subsided  into  the  bottom  of  the  nest.”  The 
ejected  bird  was  replaced,  but  on  again  visit, 
ing  the  nest  on  the  following  morning  both 
pipets  were  found  dead  out  of  the  nest.  Mrs. 
Blackburn  continues  :  ”  The  cuckoo  was  per¬ 
fectly  naked,  without  the  vestige  of  a  feather, 
or  even  a  hint  of  future  feathers  ;  its  eyes 
were  not  yet  opened,  and  its  neck  seemed  too 
weak  to  support  the  weight  of  its  head.  .  .  . 
The  most  singular  thing  of  all  was  the  direct 
purpose  with  which  fhe  blind  little  monster 
made  for  the  open  side  of  the  nest,  the  only 
part  where  it  could  throw  its  burden  down 
the  bank.  I  think  all  the  spectators  felt  the 
sort  of  horror  and  awe  at  the  apparent  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  creature’s  intelligence  to  its  acts 
that  one  might  have  felt  at  seeing  a  toothless 


hag  raise  a  ghost  by  an  incantation.  It  was 
horribly  uncanny  and  gruesome.” 

Ieish  Bulls. — “Tim,  do  you  snore  when 
you  are  asleep?”  said  an  American.  “No, 
never,  for  I  lay  awake  one  whole  night  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  see.”  The  analogue  to  this  occurred 
to  Porson  once  at  a  dinner-party  where  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  became  the  topic  of  the  moment. 
**  An  ignorant  person,”  as  Timbs  tells  the 
story,  wishing  to  contribute  his  mite,  said  to 
the  Professor,  ”  Pray,  was  Cook  killed  on  his 
first  voyage  ?”  ”  I  believe  he  was,”  said  Por¬ 
son,  ”  but  he  did  not  mind  it  much,  but  im¬ 
mediately  entered  on  a  second.”  Commercial 
advertisements  ore  not  free  from  bulls.  A 
new  washing-machine  was  advertised  with  the 
heading  of  "  Every  man  his  own  Washer- 
woman,“  Beecbam  cannot  advertise  his  pills 
without  a  bull.  He  says  that  if  ”  Beecham's 
Pills,  St.  Helens”  are  noi  on  the  Government 
stamp,  they  are  a  forgery.  Imagine  a  charge 
of  forgery  for  iwt  having  copied  a  signature. 
The  advertisement  writer  next  time  should  be 
put  through  a  course  of  the  pills  to  clear  his 
head  before  he  sits  down  to  address  the 
public. 

The  SpedaUjr  in  188G  gave  some  striking 
illustrations  of  Irish  humor  and  the  use  of  the 
English  language.  The  master  was  giving  to 
a  laborer  a  glass  of  whiskey,  and  doing  so, 
said,  “  You’ll  remember,  Comey,  that  every 
glass  you  take  is  a  nail  in  your  coffin.” 
”  Well,  your  honor,”  says  Corney,  “  may  be, 
as  you  have  the  hammer  in  your  hand,  yon  d 
just  drive  another  home.”  It  would  appear 
from  the  following  interesting  anecdote  that 
an  extraordinary  surprise  or  a  startling  per¬ 
sonal  experience  may  throw  the  mind  into  a 
condition  to  ejaculate  naturally  something 
very  much  resembling  a  bull.  Charles  II.,  out 
hunting  one  day,  got  separated  from  the  hunt 
and  entered  the  cottage  of  a  cobbler  for  re¬ 
freshment.  The  man  gave  him  bread  and 
cheese  and  began  to  talk  about  the  king,  ex¬ 
pressing  much  anxiety  to  see  him.  "  Mount 
behind  me,”  said  his  guest,  ”  and  I  will  show 
him  to  you.”  ”  But  how  shall  I  know  him  ?" 
“  Why,  the  king  will  be  the  only  one  covered.” 
By  this  time  they  had  come  up  with  the 
nobles,  and  the  cobbler  looked  about  for  the 
king.  He  found  soon  that  he  alone  and  the 
king  had  their  hats  on;  so  rising  to  the  occa¬ 
sion,  he  tapped  the  king  on  the  shoulder,  and 
said,  “  I  think  it  must  be  either  you  or  I,  sir.” 
This  happy  confusion  of  the  cobbler  about  his 
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own  identity  snggesta  the  story  of  the' indi¬ 
vidual  who  accosted  his  friend  with— “At  a 
distance  I  was  unable  to  recognize  who  yon 
were  ;  as  yon  came  nearer  I  thought  it  was 
you,  but  now  I  see  it  is  your  brother,” 

Grose  relates  that  Caulfield,  meeting  Mr. 
Thomas  Sandby,  said,  “  My  dear  Sandby,  I’m 
glad  to  see  you.  Pray  is  it  you  or  your 
brother  ?”  It  was  a  Spaniard  who  remarked 
ingeniously,  that  an  author  should  always 
write  his  own  index,  let  who  will  write  the 
book.  Edgeworth  relates  the  story  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  shopkeeper  who  did  pretty  well  in  the 
direction  of  the  bull  proper  when,  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  durability  of  some  fabric  for  a  lady’s 
dress,  he  said,  ”  Madam,  it  will  wear  forever, 
and  make  you  a  petticoat  afterward.”  This  is 
quite  equal  to  the  Irishman's  rope  which  had 
only  one  end,  because  the  other  had  been  cut 
away.  When  a  friend  condoled  with  Pat  in 
tribulation,  telling  him  to  bear  up,  for  that 
life  was  only  a  dream,  “  Ah,"  said  Pat,  “  that’s 
very  good  of  your  honor  to  comfort  me,  and  it 
would  only  that  I’m  so  often  thrubbled  with 
waking  to  the  uncomfortable  facts.”  There 
was  an  old  commentator,  whose  works  are  for¬ 
gotten  now,  who  praised  the  divine  goodness 
for  always  making  the  largest  rivers  flow  hard 
by  the  most  populous  cities.  There  was  a 
Frenchman,  we  find  from  the  Longueruana 
(122),  who  said  angrily,  when  told  that  the 
king  had  sent  to  Rome  to  buy  antiques,  ”  Why 
can’t  we  make  them  here  for  ourselves  ?”  A 
contributor  to  Notes  and  Queries  said  that 
Peter  Cunningham’s  “  Letters  of  Walpole” 
was  the  only  complete  edition,  ”  though  by 
no  means  what  that  gentleman  might  have 
made  it.”  One  of  the  funniest  absurdities  of 
expression  seems  to  have  been  elicited  from  the 
superfine  politeness  of  a  foreign  correspondent 
of  our  Royal  Society.  In  writing  to  them,  he 
speaks  of  the  earthquake  that  had  the  honor 
to  be  noticed  by  them.  How  gratifying  to  the 
earthquake,  say  of  Lisbon,  to  find  its  efforts 
and  great  exertions  thus  appreciated  by  sci¬ 
ence.  Guizot,  in  his  French  synonyms,  re¬ 
peats  the  neat  distinction  drawn  by  Girard  ; 
“  On  est  due  par  disposition  d'esprit,  et  igno¬ 
rant  pas  d^faut  d'instmction.”  Hearing  the 
Sphinx  mentioned  in  company,  an  Irishman 
whispered  into  his  friend’s  ear,”  The  Sphinx  ! 
Who  is  that?  ’  “A  monster,  man.”  “  Och, 
a  Munster  man :  I  had  no  idea  he  was  of  Con¬ 
naught.” 

Was  it  not  the  grand  mot  of  Napoleon  by 
which  he  expressed  his  pettiiesse  that  he  had 
banished  the  word  impossible  from  the  French 
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dictionary — much  as  he  cut  England  out  of  his 
map  of  Europe  ?  But  both  the  word  and  our 
island  remain  unexpnnged  in  every  other  edi¬ 
tion.  The  islanders,  too,  performed  the  quite 
impossible  feat  of  overcoming  his  Invincibles. 
Dumont  tells  ns  that  Mirabean  esteemed  the 
word  impossible  to  be  foolish.  “Never  use,” 
he  said  to  his  secretary,  “that  foolish  word 
again  in  my  presence.”  Like  Mirabeau  him¬ 
self,  Napoleon  appropriated  ideas  whenever 
they  suited  him.  In  this  case  he  only  plagia¬ 
rized  a  plagiarist :  you  cannot  wrong  such  a 
one.  Lord  Chatham,  in  a  fit  ob  the  gout,  re¬ 
ceived  one  of  the  admirals  in  his  sick  room 
only  to  be  told  that  to  get  the  required  expe¬ 
dition  afloat  was  “impossible.”  “It  must 
sail,  sir,  this  day  week,”  was  the  eagle-eyed 
man’s  fire-flashing  reply.  As  he  rose  from  his 
chair,  the  beaded  perspiration  bursting  from 
bis  forehead  with  the  agony  caused  him  as  he 
firmly  planted  the  gouty  foot  upon  the  floor, 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  added,  ”  I 
trample  on  impossibilities.”  He  fell  back 
fainting,  but  he  conveyed  his  lesson,  and  the 
fleet  sailed.  If  all  orators  could  follow  up 
words  with  actions  so  intense  as  this,  their  art 
would  grow  respectable.  Chatham  in  this, 
and  in  much  else  done  by  him  and  said,  is  the 
only  perfect  orator,  perhaps,  that  men  have 
ever  known.  Demosthenes  may  have  sur¬ 
passed  him  in  words,  and  Cicero  in  wit,  but 
in  action,  which  the  old  men  set  such  store 
by,  Chatham  is  first  and  alone. 

A  System  of  Opticai,  TEiiEOBAPHv. — A  novel 
system  of  optical  telegraphy  owes  its  origin  to 
Mr.  La  Cour,  a  French  optician.  Instead  of 
availing  himself  of  interrupted  rays  of  light, 
the  inventor  sends  a  signal  which  can  be  read 
at  the  receiving  station  like  an  ordinary  let¬ 
ter.  The  transmission  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  luminous  beam,  refracted  through  prisms, 
and  deprived  at  its  departure  of  certain  colored 
rays.  The  spectrum  obtained  on  the  arrival 
of  the  signal  is  interrupted  by  one  or  more 
black  bands,  which  correspond  to  the  rays 
absorbed  at  its  departure.  The  luminous 
beam  may  be  made  to  assume  the  form  of  the 
letters  of  the  Morse  alphabet,  and  a  special 
contrivance  serves  to  modify  the  light  emitted 
after  each  signal.  The  transmission  of  the 
signals  is  accomplished  with  considerable 
rapidity.  Four  or  five  signals  can  be  de¬ 
spatched  simultaneously  from  the  same  lamp, 
which  will  allow  signalling  to  be  carried  on 
at  night  in  a  corresponding  manner  to  that  of 
the  flag  signalling  by  day. — Optician. 


